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PREFACE OF THE EDITOR. 


The present volume consists of selections from Professor 
Green’s unpublished philosophical papers. It was his 
practice, both as college-tutor and as professor, to 
write out and keep full notes for most of his lectures. 
These were rewritten and amplified from time to time, 
and in some cases developed into tolerably finished 
compositions. In making selections from them it has 
been thought ^advisable not to include anything written 
before 1874, the date of the ‘ Introductions to Hume^ 
(see vol. I.) The earlier drafts, though by no means 
devoid of interest, are for the most part superseded by 
those which are here printed ; and where this is not the 
case, the more careful composition of the latter seems to 
show that they contained the writer’s maturer views. 

Though not intended for publication, the manu- 
scripts were in general continuous and coherent, and with 
a few unimportant exceptions they have been printed 
without change of form or expression. In cases where 
the order or connexion of passages was not obvious, 
I have had to exercise my discretion. I am also respon- 
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sible for the division into sections, the table of contents 
and the notes and insertions in brackets. 

My best thanks are due to Professor E. Caird for 
advice in selecting the manuscripts for publication, to 
Professor A. C. Bradley and Mr. J. 0. Wilson for help# 
in arranging and preparing them for the press, to Mrs. 
Green for copying a great part of them, and to heifc and 
Miss Green for reading the proof-sheets, 

Oxford: February, 1S86. 
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LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT 


I. THE ‘CRITIQUE OP PURE REASON.’ 


Note of the Editor^ 

The following lectures on Kant’s Critique of Pure Benson were not al 1 
composed at the same time. A, B, F, G arc extracts from a continuous 
course which was delivered more than once when Green was a tutor at 
Balliol College. They were written after the publication of the Introduc- 
tions to Hume (ISTAh but not long after, as they are referred to in lectures 
on logic delivered in 1874-1876. C, 1), E, I seem to have been later 
additions or supplements to the previous course, to which they sometimes 
refer as ^old.’ They were all apparently used, in whole or in part, for 
lectures delivered in Balliol College in 1875-1870, References show that 
at the time of their composition the articles on 11. Spencer were already 
written, though the first of these was not published until December 1877. 

The lecturts are here arranged in the order of the parts of the Critique 
to which they chiefly relate. The nature of the materials from which they 
are taken made some repetitions unavoidable ; and the abruptness of the 
transitions, and the occasional variation of view which they exhibit, are due 
to the same cause. 

The references are to the pages in Hartenstein’s edition of Kant’s works, 
vol. iv. The translations referred to are those of J. M. D. Meiklejohn and 
(in C) J. P. Mahally. 



KANT: ^OKITIQUE UK PUliE liEASON/ 


I. THE ‘CEITIQUE OF PUEE EEASON/ 


A. KANTS P'ROBLEM, AND THE UELATTON OF THE 

STATEMENT OF IT TO THE PHILOSOPHIES OF 

LOGKE AND HUME. 

1. Kant’s speculation is governed by three leading 
motions : {a) that of an ‘ object affecting the senses ’ and 
‘ mind,’ as independent existences, each c(mtributing so much 
to knowledge ; (how much, has to be settled) ; (b) that the 
‘ universality and necessity ’ of a judgment are tests of a 
judgment being the work of mind, not the representation of 
an ‘affection of the senses’; (c) that judgments may be 
divided, as into two mutually exclusive classes, into such as 
‘ merely analyse a subject-conception into its constituent 
conceptions, which were already thought in it, though in a 
confused manner,’ and such as ‘ add to it some attribute that 
lies completely out of it,’ of which classes the latter only 
represent an ‘ augmentation ’ of knowledge ; and that there- 
fore judgments which represent not only the work of 
‘ reason,’ but its work as contributing to knowledge, must 
be ‘ synthetical,’ not ‘ analytical.’ 

These notions of Kant come to him through Locke and 
Hume. His ‘ objects affecting the senses ’ correspond to 
Locke’s ‘ substances that operate on us whether we will or 
no ’ ; his ‘ empirical knowledge and judgments ’ to Locke’s 
‘ knowledge ’ or ‘ propositions concerning substances or co- 
existence ’ ; his distinction of ‘ synthetical ’ and ‘ analytical ’ 
to Locke’s distinction of ‘ instructive ’ and ‘ trifling ’ proposi- 
tions. 

2. The way in which Kant arrives at his conclusions 
about a priori knowledge is best understood by considering 
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the difficulty into which Locke got with regard to mathe- 
matics and physical science by starting with the notion ihat 
all knowledge is the result of ‘ substances operating ’ on the 
blank tablet of the mind. ‘General certainty is never to 
be found but in our ideas.’ The correlative of this is that 
the ‘ science of nature is impossible.’ ^ Locke comes to this 
conclusion as follows : ‘ The operation of a substance upon 
us ’ is an event in the way of feeling, a simple idea which 
can only be represented by a singular proposition ; ‘ This 
rose i^ red,’ &c. We may retain these events in memory, 
and put together the simple ideas into complex ones, repre- 
sented by common nouns. These common nouns again may 
be made subjects of universal propositions, but such proposi- 
tions are either compendia of a number of past events (once 
and again and again I have found gold soluble in aqua 
regia), and are thus not properly universal, or, if properly 
universal, they relate merely to ‘a nominal essence,’ are 
analyses of the meaning of a name. 

Thus all ‘ propositions concerning substances,’ it would 
seem, must be either ‘ trifling ’ or singular. In fiict, how- 
ever, in speaking of a proposition as ‘ concerning a substance,’ 
we imply that it is not ‘ trifling,’ not analytical of the mean- 
ing of a name. Such a proposition as ‘ all gold is soluble 
in aqua regia ’ implies (as Kant would say) the synthesis of 
solubility with a conception of gold which does not already 
include it. But thus understood — as ‘ instructive ’ or syn- 
thetical — it has not the certainty which would belong to it 
if it were ‘ trifling ’ or analytical, ‘ since we can never, from 
the consideration of the ideas themselves, with certainty 
affirm ’ their coexistence.* 

Thus all propositions concerning substances (as = syn- 
thetical propositions derived from experience), if general, 
can only be problematical. 

What is the distinction between the relation of ideas 
expressed by mathematical propositions and the coexistence 
of properties (also a relation of ideas) expressed by ‘ all gold 
is soluble in aqua regia ’ ? Locke’s answer is that the ideas, 
of which the relation is expressed by the latter proposition, 
are ‘ ectypes ’ of an ‘ archetype.’ There is a thing which 

* Locke, Essay on Human Under- * Locke, loc. cit. Book iv. chap. vi. 
standing^ Book iv. chap. vi. sec. 16, aud sec. 9, and cP. General Introduction to 
Book IV. chap. xii. 8ec. 10. Hume, § 122, vol. i. p. 103. 
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produces certain ideas in ns, and the proposition in question 
professes to state a relation between ideas as products of 
such a thing ; it expresses that there is uniform connection 
in a thing of that which the idea of solubility repn^sents, 
and that which malleability &c. represent. And this is 
what we cannot know. We can only know that now or then 
the one idea has been produced along with the other. In 
mathematics, however, there is no ‘ archetype ’ in question. 
Our mathematical ideas are themselves originals, and there- 
fore a relation between them that obtains once obtains j^eces- 
sarily always.* 

First, then, we have the question how a mind, either 
merely passive or active only in the way of compounding 
and abstracting, can originate ‘instructive propositions.’ 

Next, the question how these propositions can be really 
true, if reality consists in what the mind passively receives, 
in distinction from what it does for itself. 

• Next, these propositions, which are really and universally 
true because they represent relations of ideas which have no 
archetypes other than themselves, are propositions about 
number and magnitude ; i.e. about ‘ primary qualities of 
body,’ of which it is the differentia according to Locke, that, 
though our perceptions are copies of them, yet they are in 
things quite independently of our ideas of them (‘ whether 
there is a mind to perceive them or no.’ 

Thus accepting the antithesis (which Kant retains from 
Locke) between what the object or thing gives and what the 
mind does for itself, Locke himself, in order to explain the 
nature of mathematical truths, has against himself to admit 
that they represent the original workmanship of mind. The 
antithesis itself, however, labours under great difficulties in 
Locke. All relations are the ‘ workmanship of mind.’ (This 
is a necessary admission because no relation is a simple idea, 
an event in the way of feeling.) But remove relations, and 
what is left of the object? ‘Something which causes our 
feelings.’ But its causation of our feelings is a relation. 

* Something merely.’ But this ‘something’ represents the 
abstraction of difference, difference of which you cannot say 
in what it consists. 

3. Hume’s problem is to render the doctrine of the 
mind’s mere passivity consistent with itself by getting rid 
* See General Introduction to Hune^ §§ IIS, llY, vol. i. pp. 95-97. 
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of the relations which the mind constitutes, in particular 
mathematical relations, and those of cause and substance 
(the unity of successive appearances in an identical thing). 
These are to be reduced either to the succession of one 
feeling on another, or to habitual propensities produced by 
the repetition of such succession. 

There is no idea not copied from an impression, i.e. from 
a feeling which carries with it no reference to anything other 
than itself. The distinction between mind and thing disap- 
pear^in succession of feeling. Thus Locke’s distinction of 
mathematical relations, as relations of ideas in the mind, 
from the coexistence of sensible qualities in a substance, 
cannot be maintained. The ‘ idea of space ’ is a copy of the 
impression of space, and the impression of space is merely a 
compound of other simple feelings which come to us like 
any other feelings, we know not how or why.^ I will not 
criticise this account at present. The point is to see how 
in Hume’s judgment it affects the universality of mathe- 
matical truths.^ According to him, when the mathematician 
talks of certain angles as always equal, of certain lines as 
never meeting, he is either making statements that are 
untrue or speaking of nonentities, of which he has a ten- 
dency to suppose the existence. But this ‘tendency to sup- 
pose ’ is merely a way of saving appearances. If that which 
is ‘ supposed ’ is neither impression nor idea, it is nothing. 

Thus with Hume there are no synthetical propositions in 
geometry that are universally true. He admits, however, 
that such propositions are possible with regard to number ; ^ 
and this corresponds to his virtual admission that ideas of 
number are not copied from impressions.^ 

4. The notion that the object, given independently of 
thought, contributes so much to knowledge, viz. sensations, 
and that the subject on its side adds so much of its own, viz. 
relations or forms, is the basis of the doctrine that you can 
divide truths into such as are particular and contingent on 
the one side, and such as are universal and necessary on the 
other. 

Against this it is to be maintained that without thought 
there is no object ; that feelings derive only from relation to 
thought that character in virtue of which we oppose them 


* General Introduction to Hume, vol, i. 
pp. 202 and 203. 


* Ih. p. 231, ff. 

■ Ib, p. 234. * Tb. p. 223. 
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to thooglit ; that thus it is as impossible to divide knowledg’e 
into elements, one contributed by feeling, the other by 
thought, as to analyse the life of an animal into so much 
resulting from the action of the lungs, so much from the 
action of the heart ; and accordingly equally impossible to 
divide judgments into empirical and a priori. If ‘ experience * 
means mere succession of feelings, then it yields no judg- 
ments at all, particular ones as little as universal. If it 
means ‘ experience of objects ’ — such as can alone yield even 
singular propositions — then there is no ground lor di^ding 
truths into ‘ contingent,’ derived from experience, and 
‘ necessary,’ not so derived. 

There are two ways of understanding ‘object.’ ‘Object’ 
means eitl er ‘ a permanent possibility of sensation,’ and a 
particular object a permanent possibility of a certain set of 
sensations, or it means a ‘ thing in itself.’ ‘ A permanent 
possibility of sensation ’ is not actually any sensation. No 
<^ucceaeion of feelings, apart from reference to a subject 
present to the succession but not in it, and determining the 
succession by distinction from itself, could be, or give the 
notion of, such possibility. Thus it is only through relation 
to a self-conscious subject that feelings are related to an 
‘ object ’ in the above sense. Further, only as related to such 
an object, and thus becoming coexistent qualities instead of 
a mere succession of which one has ceased before the next 
begins, have feelings any character, anything that can be 
represented by a proposition. 

Thus the singular judgment, as the determination of an 
object by a certain relation, or the reference of feeling as an 
attribute to an object, is already the ‘ work of thought.’ 

‘Gold is soluble in aqua regia ’ is supposed to be a con- 
tingent truth ; i.e. to represent certain events in the way of 
feeling, on the continued recurrence of which its truth is 
contingent. In fact, however, the scientific man does not 
treat it as contingent in this sense at all. He goes on the 
principle that whatever is really thus soluble in a single 
instance is so always, and accordingly, if he found a case 
where it seemed not soluble, he would decide, not that what 
had really happened in the previous case had ceased to 
happen, but that the conditions were different. 

In other words, he regards the singular proposition, 
‘ this gold is being solved,’ as representing a universal law, 
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and thus as a proposition which might be immediately con- 
verted into a universal proposition, if all the properties ot 
gold and aqua regia were known and it were agreed to call 
nothing gold or aqua regia which had not them. 

It is true, then, that experience constitutes universal 
judgments, but it does so just because the experience which 
constitutes singular judgments is already more than the 
occurrence of a feeling ; because it is an experience of an 
object regarded as always remaining the same under the 
same^ conditions. The modern logician is quite entitled to 
say (as against Kant) that experience can yield universal 
synthetical propositions, but not entitled at the same time 
to retain Locke’s view of a singular proposition, viz. that it 
represents merely a sensible event or feeling. 
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B. THE * FORMS OF FERGEPTION* C INTUITION^). 

# 

5. Two inconsistent notions struggle with each other in 
Kant. 

(a) The notion of ordinary logic, that ‘things* or ‘ob- 
jects* are given independently of thought, but having certain 
relations to our ‘ sensory ’ which = sensible qualities ; that 
thought proceeds to detach these from each other and from 
‘ ijircumstances of time and place,* as abstract ideas or con- 
ceptions, througli which (represented by a common noun) 
henceforth it is ‘mediately related to the object.* Mean- 
while the ‘thing in itself* (or, as Locke said, the ‘thing in its 
real essence’ as distinguished from the ‘nominal issence*) 
remains wholly unknown. It produces appearances from 
which wo abstract a notion of it, but these, being all con- 
ditioned by the subject, tell us nothing of the real nature of 
the thing. When I experience a sensation, I can judge 
certainly ‘ the thing is now affecting me,* but what is retained 
in the mind as the result of the affection and put together 
with other like results into a conception of the thing, is not a 
quality that belongs to the thing ; it does not enable me to 
assert anything really true of the thing. 

From this notion arises (1) his antithesis of analytical 
and synthetical propositions. A proposition, to be instructive 
or convey information about matter of fact, must relate to a 
real object, as opposed to a conception. (2) In like manner 
(unless its universality can be explained on some other 
ground) it can only be particular and contingent, because 
the ‘ thing in itself,* some effect of which it represents, may 
be pleased to produce another effect at another time. (In 
truth, the antithesis will not hold, for if we remove from the 
instructive proposition that content of its subject or predi- 
cate which is merely conceived, no meaning is left.) 

Q)) On the other hand, there is in Kajit the notion that 
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the object first beeomes an object tbrongh a certain action 
of the mind upon a ‘ matter’ given in sensation, and a real 
object through imposition on this matter of ‘ forms of intui- 
tion.’ Form of intuition being the condition of realit}*, 
truths relating to it will be ‘ instructive.’ They will have 
that privilege, supposed in the other theory to belong to truth 
concerning real objects^ without the drawback of being merely 
contingent. 

Admitting this notion, the question naturally arises, (1) 
whaWneaning there is in talking any longer of a ^ thing in 
itself’ at all, when the ‘object,’ which according to (a) was a 
‘ thing in itself,’ has turned out not to be independent of 
mind; (2) whether there is any such distinction between 
‘ intuition ’ and ‘ conccq^tion ’ as can take the place (which 
Kant seems to give it) of the distinction between what is real 
and what is of the mind, implied in notion (a). 

6. It is quite true that space and time are not ‘ relations 
of objects’ as opposed to ideas, of which afterwards by 
abstraction there come to be ideas (conceptions). They are 
themselves ‘ ideas,’ which are the condition of there being 
any phsonomenal object whose qualities may be abstracted, 
the condition of mere feeling becoming a felt thing. But 
just for this reason, though ideas, they are relations of 
objects ; and w^e are confusedly conscious of the object as 
conditioned by these relations before we think separately of 
these conditions themselves. 

It is commonly thought (<x) that to admit space and time 
to be relations of objects (real things) is incompatible with 
their being in any sense ideas (though there may be ideas 
of them), and (h) that to admit that we, as learning indivi- 
duals, have ideas of successive objects, and objects outside 
each other, before we have ideas of space and time as such, is 
incompatible with the a priori character of the latter ideas. 

But why should ‘relations of objects’ not be ideas? 
We fancy that they cannot because our notion of an idea is 
just that it is not a reality ; it is determined simply as the 
negation of a thing. This opposition arises from the fact 
that our ideas change through the operation of an experience 
which we do not make. But this fact need not imply that 
there is any reality other than ideas, but only that ideas are 
communicated* to us gradually : and when we reflect that 
our existing ideas at any time qualify all new experience 
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(which only derives meaning from relation to them), it will 
appear that the progressive character of oiir knowledge is 
better explained as a revelation of the actually existing 
ideas through which possibilities of them in us are gradually 
actualised, than as the result of an operation of things, 
which are not ideas, on us. Our experience then does not 
require the supposition of such ‘things,’ and after all, what 
are they? They are either subjects of the qualities which 
make up our experience, or ‘things in themselves.’ Now 
the ‘ qualities which make up our experience ’ mean relj^tions 
between feelings constituted by the presence to the feelings of 
a self-conscious subject. ‘Things,’ then, the supposed oppo- 
site of a thinking consciousness, if they are the ‘ subjects of 
the qualities which make up our experience,’ are determined 
by, are what they are in virtue of, a thinking consciousness. 
Nor less is the ‘ thing in itself ’ determined by our thinking 
consciousness, though determined as its negation. If, then, 
the opposition between idea and reality will not hold good, 
the meaning which we seem to derive for ‘ idea ’ from this 
opposition turns out to be none at all. What then is an 
‘ idea ’ ? It is a community between objects, which is at 
the same time their difference, a community constituted by 
the presence of a single self-conscious subject to the mani- 
fold of feeling. In this sense, space and time are at once 
‘ ideas ’ and ‘ relations of real things.’ Their characteristics 
as relations are (1) priraariiiess, from which it arises that 
whatever is true about them is so unconditionally; (2) 
simplicity, from which follows the ease of ascertaining pre- 
cisely what is true of figures. If we could ascertain any 
truth about (say) the relations of chemical substances in the 
same exact and unconditional way, it would be equally 
necessary. 

7. This primariness or a priori character of the ideas 
which constitute space and time is not to be understood as 
priority in time, as if we had the idea of mere space before 
any other ideas. There is no experience of space apart from 
colour and tangibility, nor do we present mere space to our- 
selves before such experience. The primariness of the idea 
means that it is the condition, without which no feelings 
would become outward things, so that all other conditions 
of ‘ phjenomena ’ may be supposed absent, but not that. 
Hence it is that we can present to ourselves things as having 
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no other properties but what arise from this relation ; i.e. as 
spaces and nothing else, as mere spaces. Tn this lies the 
explanation of Kant’s distinction between the idea of space 
as an intuition and other ideas as conceptions. The objects 
of which space is predicable are parts of space, and there is 
no more or less in one space than in another, or in any part 
of space than in space in general. (This, however, is only true 
of pure space.) ' In other words, space is space just the same, 
irrespectively of what it contains, and space is a quantum, 
of wh^ch, as of every other quantum, it is true that each of 
its parts is also a quantum, i.e. that it is infinitely divisible. 
This is because from the primariness of the relation of out- 
sideness we can present to ourselves objects as determined 
bj it, and by no other, (i.e. as mere spaces), and can put these 
together as a quantum of which all the parts are homogeneous 
with each other and the whole. 

8. We have here undoubtedly a peculiarity in the ‘ idea* 
in which consists the relation of space. The objects between 
which subsist the relations expressed by chemical affinity 
cannot be regarded as qualified no otherwise than by those 
relations ; for the relations, so soon as you think of them, 
branch out into others, complex as the universe. For that 
reason ‘ humanity ’ cannot be presented as a quantum, of 
which the individuals related in the way of humanity are 
parts. But is this difference any reason for questioning 
that space and chemical affinity are alike conceived re- 
lations, not relations that first exist and then are conceived, 
but relations constituted by the presence of a single self-con- 
scious subject to the manifold of feeling ? 

‘ Intuition ’ with Kant is the presentation of a real indi- 
vidual object (‘real’ as phaenomenon) . ‘Conception ’ is the 
thought of an attribute or attributes possessed by such an 
object. To all knowledge (to all judgment representing 
knowledge) ‘ intuition ’ is necessary, though not to a mere 
logical or analytical judgment, which unfolds the content of 
a conception. 


* ‘Is there,’ it may be asked, ‘really 
such a thing as pure space ? ' Not if 
really means ‘ fur sich besstehend ’ ; there 
is nothing ‘fiir sich bestehend’ but 
thought itself. There actually is such a 
relation as that of the limit or exter- 
nality, and the nature of this relation 


does not depend on any other relations. 
It may therefore be considered sepa- 
rately and presented as an object, about 
•which judgments may be foimod -whieh 
will at once be true and will relate to 
matters of fact. 
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The idea of space is the presentation of a real individual 
object; the idea of humanity is not. The question then is, 
what beyond relations is expressed by ‘ object,’ ‘ individual,’ 
and ‘ real ’ ? ‘ Object ’ expresses a relation to consciousness, 

a relation in which each of the constituents of the relation 
is determined by opposition to the other. ‘ Individuality ’ 
represents distinctness of an object from all others, a distinct- 
ness constituted by the complex of its relations, or, if it 
merely be separateness in space and time, still by relations. 
^ Real ’ represents the identification of the object, heje and 
now given, with previous presentations. (I seem to see a 
horse ; is it a real horse or a delusion ? i.e. are the relations 
of the object now befoi’e me the same as those in virtue of 
which I have denominated objects previously presented as 
‘ horse ’ ?) If we choose to mean by conception the fixing 
under a name of some particular relation or relations apart 
from others, then doubtless the distinction is valid between 
it and real individual things ; not, however, as a distinction 
between relations constituted by thought and anything other 
than they, but as one between an isolated set of relations 
which we first learn to know and those with which the pro- 
gressive communication of thought to us is gradually m.aking 
us acquainted. 
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0. THE *DEDUGTrON OF THE OATEGOlUEf^* IN THE 
FIRST EDITION OF THE ‘ OBITIQUE: 

[Krit. d. r. V. pp. 665-586.*] 

9. The ‘ transcendental deduction of conceptions * = the 
‘ explanation of the manner in which conceptions can relate 
a priori to objects.’ 

But why assume that there are such conceptions ? why 
not suppose that all conceptions are derived from objects 
a posteriori by experience, through abstraction and general- 
isation ? 

Kant’s answer would be that there are certain conceptions 
which are necessary in order to render objects of experience 
(objects as connected in a world of consciousness) possible, 
which therefore cannot be derived from them. His views on 
this point are the first thing we have to consider. We shall 
then come to his ‘deduction’ in the sense explained above. 
Characteristic of this is his view that conceptions could not 
‘relate a priori to objects,’ if the objects were ‘things in 
themselves.’ It may be asked, indeed, how, if pure concep- 
tions are necessary to render objects of experience possible, 
any question can be raised as to the possibility of their 
relating to objects. Kant, however, speaks of ‘ objects ’ in two 
different ways. Objects which pure conceptions render pos- 
sible are objects as connected in the ‘cosmos of experience.’ 
Objects, as to which he asks how pure conceptions can relate 
to them a priori, are objects as not yet connected in such a 
cosmos. In his language they are objects of intuition. Jf 
these were ‘ things in themselves,’ i.e. other than our repre- 
sentations, pure conceptions (being of subjective origin) 
could not relate to them. In fact, they are affections of our 
sensibility, produced indeed (such is Kant’s view) by ‘things 

* [Tl^e translation referred to in this section is that in J. P. Mahaffy’s Kant'% 
Critical Philosophy for Enylish Readers, vol. iii.] 
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iti themselves ’ of which we know nothing, but determined by 
a priori forms of our sensibility, space and time. It is 
because objects of intuition are of such a sort —determina- 
tions of the affections of our sensibility by the subjective forms 
of space and time — that pure conceptions can relate to them 
a priori, and out of them construct the connected whole of 
our experience. 

1 0. Let iis now return to the first question, What ground 
IS there for holding that there are ‘ pure conceptions which 
relate a priori to objects ’ ? Kant’s doctrine generally 
seems a laborious effort to meet a difficulty which does not 
exist, because it is understood as dealing merely with our 
conceptions of certain relations, not with those relations 
themselves. Now the essence of Kant’s doctrine is that it 
deals with the relations themselves. Our experience consists 
of related x^henomena, i.e. related feelings. His question 
is. How comes it that feelings thus form an inter-related 
whole ? and it is not met by a doctrine which, taking the 
relations for granted, traces the process by which we become 
certain that the prox^ositions which represent them are 
universally true. Kant’s point is that only the act or pro- 
cess of conception constitutes these relations, and that it is 
preposterous to derive such conception from the experience 
which, by thus constituting uniform relations, it renders 
possible. A Kantian may fairly be called on to exxdain how it 
is that the conceptions, which have been necessary in order to 
constitute the relations of which we have experience, only 
come into distinct consciousness after a long course of experi- 
ence ; but a theory as to the origin of certain relations is 
not answered by one which takes them for granted. 

To take a particular instance. All ‘ psychological ’ 
accounts of the origin of the conception of cause presuppose 
relations of identity, change, and succession. The simplest 
form of experience which is supposed to suggest the concep- 
tion is somewhat as follows ; — an object, supposed to retain 
its identity, to be the same as when we had previous exx^e- 
rience of it, is yet found to have undergone a change, to 
appear different in some respect from what it did before. 
This excites surprise, and suggests inquiry how the change 
comes about. It is observed to occur uniformly in succession 
upon some other appearance, and thus we associate the two 
appearances in our mind as cause and effect. 
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What is implied in there being, how comes it about that 
there are, these relations of succession, change, and identity 
as relations between phaBiiomena, or for consciousness ? that 
the experience of mankind forms a connected whole in which 
variations have to be explained as consistent with the uni- 
formity of the whole ? 

Events, unrelated, could not be a succession. The possi- 
bility of a succession implies something other than the 
things which succeed. In order to their being related even 
in th^way of sequence, there must be some unit, other than 
the events, and not passing with them, through relation to 
which they are related to each other : a, h, c are points in 
succession ; a is over when h begins, otherwise they are not 
successive. There must be something else, then, for which a 
is not over when b begins — for which it is still present — in 
order that the two may be related to each other as present 
to past. 

11. Need this unit, through relation to which events are 
related to each other, be conscious ? Granted that any succes- 
sion implies a relatively permanent something through succes- 
sive relation to which events are successive upon each other, 
need this be other than a prolonged event, e.g. an organic 
body, which is the subject of perpetual changes, continuing 
throughout them, and yet itself passes away ; which is thus 
permanent relatively to the events which take place in it 
without disintegration of the organism, but not absolutely so? 
The answer is, that just so far as it is not absolutely so, 
something else is implied; that is, some unit through common 
relation to which the organism and other events before and 
after it are related in the way of succession. Still, must 
the ultimate unit bp conscious? may it not be an unchange- 
able matter, a sum of atoms which remains the same through 
all the changes of their distribution which constitute the 
history of the universe ? 

The answer is that, if you suppose an ultimate uncon- 
scious unit, you still require a further conscious unit to 
correlate the wtconscious unit with the manifold events 
which, through relation to it, are related to each other. 

We speak, it is true, of unconscious agents, forces, com- 
bining manifold materials. Such combination, however, 
has nothing in common with the constitution of a relation 
between events. The agent or force, to which combining 
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power is ascribed, is really a name for the relation between 
certain events, or for the conditions under which one follows 
another, e.g. one combination of chemical elements takes 
the place of another. An agent or force, thus reducible to 
some mode of relation of events to events, is quite different 
from that which is required to render such relation possible. 
All nature may be said to consist in the action of the uncon- 
scious upon the unconscious, but the unconsciousness of the 
factors to a relation must not be confused with unconscious- 
ness on the part of the correlating unit. In calling the 
relation a ' phsenomenon ’ we have said that it is for conscious- 
ness that it exists, and — not to argue from a term which 
people use without much meaning — what is that which 
retains a plurality in its plurality, and yet unifies it through 
relation, but consciousness? We know consciousness as 
that to which the past is yet present, and present as past ; 
in which a manifold is united in one experience without 
ceasing to be manifold. Why seek another source of rela- 
tion for the cosmos when we have that which suffices for the 
work? Why seek it in 'unconscious matter,’ which after 
all means nothing but the bare negation of that which alone 
we know of as serving the purpose for which this ' uncon- 
scious matter ’ is assumed ? 

12. So much by way of preliminary. Now let us consider 
in detail Kant’s account of that unity of consciousness which 
is also the unity of the world. 

In the simplest knowledge of an object there is involved 
a threefold synthesis, that of apprehension, that of imagina- 
tion, that of recognition. 

' Every intuition contains in itself a multiplicity, which 
nevertheless would not be represented as such, if the mind 
did not distinguish time in the sequence of impressions one 
upon another ; for, so far as it is contained in a single instant, 
no representation could ever be anything but an absolute 
unity.’ ^ 

The intuition, this or that individual object as presented 
here and now, 'contains multiplicity,’ i.e. is made up of 
parts. The intuited object really does so, but intuition is a 
single act, not multiplex. How then is the intuited object, 
as the representation of the object of consciousness, mani- 
fold? ‘Because we distinguish time in the sequence of 
* F. 667, TV. p. 1S4. 
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iTTiprcs'^ions.’ I.e. (if 1 understand) because the object is 
given to us through successive acts of attention. The data 
of these several acts we then hold together, without fusion 
with each other, as parts of one whole. 

Feelings may follow upon each other, but only in relation 
to a subject equally present to each — for which each is not 
over when the other begins — do they form a succession or is 
there a distinction of time between them. It is the synthetic 
net of this subject which renders certain sequent impressions 
a manifold in one, an individual or ‘ intuited ’ object having 
varfhty of parts or qualities.* 

‘ Intuition ’= perceived object. This has become a mani- 
fold for consciousness or been represented as manifold because 
of the multiplicity of times in which it is attended to. 
This multiplicity is at once ‘ run through and grasped 
together,’ and there thus results a many-in-one, a complex 
object. A complex object having been thus constituted for 
consciousness, a ‘ representation contained in a single in- 
stant ’ suffices to recall it. 

In the last clause of the paragraph ‘ intuition ’ seems to 
be used as equivalent to attention, or rather to the several data 
of successive acts of attention upon which the ‘ synthesis of 
apprehension is directed.’ These are many, but only form a 
manifold in one representation in virtue of the operation of a 
synthetic principle in and with successive acts of attention. 

13. Hereupon arise certain questions. (1) What is the 
‘intuition’ ( = perceived object) in itself, which is said to 
contain a multiplicity, as distinct from the representation of 
that multiplicity ? Like every object it is the possibility of 
certain perceptions occurring in a certain connection. It 
contains multiplicity in itself, only as the possibility of cer- 
tain experiences on our part ; the reality is those experiences, 
as connected. An ‘intuition’ or individual thing is really 
nothing apart from these, i.e. it is really nothing save as 
constituted by the synthetic act described. (2) Why speak as 
if the multiplicity of the intuition as represented was merely 
a multiplicity of times (arising from ‘ the distinction of time 
in the sequence of impressions ’) ? As we have seen, there 
would be no multiplicity in representation but for the data 

' This will become clearer if we con- p. 414 ,* Mr. Spencer on the ludepend- 
gider the matter without the use of enoe of Matter^ sec. 37- 
Kaiit't technical language. See vcl. i 
VOL. ;i. 
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of successive acts of attention and the synthesis of these, hut 
these are not merely times, though given in successive times ; 
if they were, the intuited or perceived object w^ould be time. 
Kant, however, wants to show that there is a synthesis of 
apprehension which is quite ‘pure.’ Apparently it is not 
enough for him that it should be ‘ pure ’ in the sense that an 
agent other than feeling is necessary to constitute it accord- 
ing to the process which we have described ; necessary, (a) as 
distinguishing feeling from itself in the act of attending to 
it, (b) as holding the data of successive acts of attention 
together in virtue of equal presence to each. He requires a 
synthesis which is ‘ pure ’ in the sense of constituting an 
object out of the pure forms of sensibility, a synthesis 
exercised by understanding upon material consisting of mere 
distinctions of time and space. These distinctions = ‘ the 
manifold, which sensibility oflPers in its original receptivity.’ * 

Feelings, through the action of the unity of the under- 
standing upon them, are related in the way of succession 5 
they occur in manifold times which (in virtue of the same 
unity) are held together as one object, a time made up of 
homogeneous parts or times. Such a representation of time, 
according to Kant, though constituted by the unity of under- 
standing, is not a conception but an intuition. He confines 
the term conception to the thought of attributes or relations 
common to several individual objects, as opposed to the 
representation of individual objects, of which we say ‘ this ’ 
or ‘ that.’ But of time we can say ‘ this ’ or ‘ that,’ and 
whereas of ‘ horse in general ’ or ‘ horse as conceived ’ we 
cannot say all that we can say of this or that horse, of ‘ time 
in general’ we can say just the same as of this or that 
time. Time, then, is an intuition, nob a conception. That 
unity of a manifold which constitutes time is not a unity 
abstracted from many intuited objects, but is a unity neces- 
sary to constitute this or that time, and thus belongs to 
time as an object, not to our abstract conception of it. 

According to Kant, the action of the unity of the under- 

* Sensibility, according to Kant’s relations ’ ( Trans. sec. 1) ; that 

usage, does not equal sensation, but which makes the difference between 
^perception. Original receptivity seems sensation and perception. For his 
here to be used for what he elsewhere view of the way in which ‘ formal in- 
calls the form, as opposed to the tuitions ’ are constructed out of pure 
matter, of sensation, viz. ‘ that which ‘ forms of intuition ’ see Kr%t. d. r. K* 
effects that the content of the pheno- p. 132, note] p. 98, 2r. 
menou can be arranged under certain 
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standing upon the manifold given in the outer sense yields 
the pure intuition of space in the same way as its action 
upon the manifold given in the inner sense yields the intui- 
tion of time. The representation of space is not a conception, 
because of space in general everything can be said which can 
be said of this or that space. 

The question of the distinction between outer and inner 
is a great difficulty, which must be postponed.^ The great 
point to bear in mind for the present is that the unity of 
understanding is just as necessary in order to yield the 
representation of a manifold as to unify that manifold, because 
in order to the representation of a manifold not only must 
successive feelings occur, but some synthetic subject must 
carry the fact that the first feeling has occurred on with it 
to the second and third, and so on. Synthesis of apprehen- 
sion, then, is that which is necessary to constitute any per- 
ception of an object,^ of this or that^ since the object of 
perception always is individual. 

Such synthesis, even in the case of ‘ empirical intuition,’ 
must contain a ‘ pure element,’ the correlating principle, but 
Kant does not call it ‘ pure ’ except when excercised upon 
pure forms of sensibility (i.e. the conditions of distinctness 
in space under which the data of outer sense, of distinctness 
in time under which the data of inner sense, are presented 
to us), and so constituting a ‘formal intuition’ of this or 
that space, this or that time, or of pure space and pure time. 

14. The ‘ synthesis of apprehension ’ involves that of ‘re- 
production.’ The qualities which we combine in one object 
of perception are really relations to past sensations (relations 
not being themselves past), and the synthesis of apprehension 
would be impossible unless we could recall experiences in 
which these relations were given. There must, moreover, 
have been some ‘ rule ’ according to which these experiences 
were connected together. Otherwise, though we might have 


> [See below, § 56, AT.] 

* It is a matter of indifforonce 
whether you say perception of object or 
perceived object, for it is the synthesis 
implied in successive perceptions and 
the synthesis of these syntheses that 
constitutes the object. The object 
itself must mean either the abstraction 
of the possibility of these, or the ‘ thing 
in itself’ as the unknown cause of these 
■euButiuus, relations between which are 


objects of perception. This "thing in 
itself’ Kant regarded as ‘rendering 
nature possible on the material side,’ 
just as ‘unity of apperception* ren- 
ders it possible ‘on the formal side.’ 
( Vrolepomena zu ciner j'cdm /iunf'Hqen 
Metaph/si/c, sec. 3G.) The question 
iS whether it is really more than the 
abstraction just mentioned of the pos- 
siuility of experience, as distinct from 
1 .S reality. 
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the power of recalling them, there would be nothing to 
make ns recall any particular series of them, on occasion of 
a present sensation, as representing qualities of the same 
sensible thing which the sensation represents. This ‘ rule ’ 
we might suppose to lie in some ‘thing in itself/ if that 
which it connects were anything else than phenomena. As 
it is, it must belong to the same consciousness to which 
phaenomena belong. Thus Kant calls it the ‘ transcendental 
unity of imagination.’ 

It is not enough to say that I recall a and 6 on the re- 
currence of c because I have constantly had experience of a 
and h as immediately preceding c. The question is, how 
upon the first sequence of a, h, and c I was able to carry on 
the experience of a and h into the experience of c so as to 
connect them in one experience. It must have been in virtue 
of ‘ an a priori ground of necessary synthetic unity,’ a ‘ syn- 
thesis of representation’ not ‘ empirical,’ i.e. not gradually 
resulting from experience, but ‘ transcendental,’ i.e. which 
renders experience possible. And this synthetic principle, 
which originally determined the connection of certain suc- 
cessive experiences with each other, is really the ‘ rule * 
which on the recurrence of one of these experiences deter- 
mines the recurrence, the representation, of the rest in a 
necessary order (so that if the order of original experiences 
has been a b, c, d, on the recurrence of dy a could only be 
recalled through c and h). If we ask what this ‘ a 'priori 
ground ’ is, we shall find (though he does not say so here) 
that according to Kant it is just the one subject present to 
all experiences. 

At first it strikes us as a superfluous question to ask how 
it is that, on the occasion of a certain experience in the way 
of feeling, other experiences are recalled in a determinate 
order. It seems enough to say that it is because they have 
constantly occurred in this order. ‘But how has this order 
been possible ? ’ ‘ This is a still more super Huous question. 

It is an order determined by nature.’ ‘Just so, but what 
is nature?’ If nature =a ‘ thing in itself,’ the unknown 
opposite of our representations or consciousness, it does not 
explain what has to be explained, which is just a law of 
consciousness, viz. how our representations are woven to- 
gether into one order ; how it is that not only feelings a, h, 
e, d come one after the other, but that the experience of a 
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(the consciousness that a has occurred) is carried on as a 
fleterniinant of h, that of a and b having occurred as a 
determinant of c, and so on, so that there results a definite 
series in consciousness which can only be recalled in that 
precise order. What we really mean by nature, however, 
is not a * thing in itself,’ but just this determinate order of 
phenomena or consciousness. To say, then, that such order 
is possible because it is the order of nature, is to say nothing. 
At any rate it is more to the purpose to point out, as Kant 
doe^ the condition of its possibility in the presence to all 
feelings of an identical subject, to which that which is no 
longer present as a feeling remains as the known fact that 
a feeling has occurred. 

Thus Kant’s doctrine does not at all conflict with the 
psychology of association on the proper ground of that 
psychology. It is dealing with a previous question which 
that psychology either does not answer at all or answers by 
a tautology, the question how we are to explain that original 
connected consciousness, that first orderly experience of phe- 
nomena, which must have come into existence before it can 
be recalled in modes which the theory of association investi- 
gates ; the question, what are the conditions of its possibility. 

15. In order to the experience of an object — to any per- 
ception, in fact, as we commonly understand it — more than 
synthesis of ‘ intuition,’ as including that of ‘ reproduction,’ 
is required, viz. synthesis of ‘ recognition.’ 

Is synthesis of ‘ intuition ’ any' more possible according to 
Kant’s view without that of ‘ recognition ’ than it is without 
that of ‘ reproduction ’ ? 

On the one hand he constantly opposes ‘intuition,’ as 
that in which objects are given, to ‘ conception,’ which takes 
them as given, and ‘ synthesis of recognition ’ he identifies 
with the act of conception. 

On the other hand it appears from the account of 
‘ synthesis of recognition ’ that without it ‘ intuition ’ would 
not be intuition of an object at all. The conclusion from 
this account would be that though ‘ synthesis of intuition,’ 
as the unification of a manifold resulting from successive 
acts of attention, might yield a mental image containing a 
multiplicity of parts, this image would not, without synthesis 
of recognition (act of conception), become an object which, on 
presentation of a like image, might be recognised as the same. 
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But if so, how can ‘ intuition ’ be said to give an object 
at all? We may try to make out that Kant speaks of 
‘ object ’ in two senses : (1) as an object presented here and 
now, which is said to be ‘ intuited ’ ; (2) as an object connected, 
through the act of conception, with other objects in one 
system of experience. These two senses, however, are not 
really distinguishable, because the ‘ here and now ^ imply 
‘ connection with other objects in one system of experience.^ 
As individual^ Kant reckons an object one of intuition, as 
related, one of conception ; but relations constitute individu- 
ality. The truth is that Kant’s treatise is throughout per- 
plexed by his habit of accepting provisionally distinctions 
which it is the result of his work to invalidate. Thus he 
accepts that between intuition and conception. In the 
‘ -Esthetic ’ he speaks as if sensibility, in virtue of its pure 
forms, sufficed to yield intuitions of space and time. In the 
‘ Analytic ’ ^ he expressly points out that ‘ unity of under- 
standing ’ is needed to constitute such intuitions, though he 
still seems to insist that they are intuitions, not conceptions. 
At the beginning of the sections on the ‘ synthesis of recog- 
nition ’ he distinctly calls this at once a process of conception 
and a necessary condition of the knowledge of objects ; so 
that we must either say that the ‘ formal intuitions of space 
and time ’ are not, as such, known objects, or that he con- 
tradicts himself in opposing them to conceptions. 

16. The ordinary account of perception is that a present 
sensation recalls sundry possibilities of sensation, which are 
referred to the same object as that to which the present 
sensation is referred. This implies that the present sensation 
is identified with one of which we have previously had 
experience in relation of antecedence, sequence, or simul- 
taneity to these sensations which we recall as possible ; and 
again that the latter, on their occurrence, have been identified 
in a similar way. The question, ‘ How is such identification 
possible ? ’ is that which Kant deals with in his account of 
the synthesis of recognition.* 

• Pp. 181-182 ; p. 98, TV. with the facts of the previous occur- 

* Such identification of a feeling is rence of such feeling. The degree to 
quite different from the mere reproduc- whidi recollection of these facts is ac- 
tion of it in a fainter form. It is not, companied by anything like reproduc- 
indeed, strictly speaking, th-Q feeling tion of the past feelings, by the nervous 
which is identified with past at modification implied in such reproduc- 
all, but the observed fact that a certain tion, varies indefinitely without affect- 
feelins is being felt which is identified ing the recollection. Probably there 
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* Without the consciousness that what we now think is 
identical with what we thought a moment ago, all repro- 
duction in the series of representations would be useless * ; ‘ 
i.e. unless the present experience were connected with that of 
a moment ago as related to the same object or as a change 
of the same subject; just as in counting, at each step units 
already traversed are carried on with him by the person 
counting to the next. Such connection is the identification 
of the fact of present sensation with the facts of past sensa- 
tion* spoken of above. It is the condition alike of the 
simplest judgment ‘ this is what that was,’ ‘ this is what I 
felt just now,’ and of the scientific conception of nature as 
a system of which every part or process is determined by 
relation to all the rest. 

1 7. It is the condition, again, of there being for us such 
a thing as reality. ‘ I seemed to hear a voice, but I cannot 
really have done so.’ What does this mean ? Ultimately it 
means that the reference of a certain feeling or impression, 
which I undoubtedly had, to such a vibration as in relation 
to the nerves of hearing constitutes the sound of a voice, is 
inconsistent with the necessity I am under of regarding all 
experience as a connected whole. 

We express the same thing, however, by saying that 
what I seemed to hear did not represent any real object. 
What do we mean by ‘real object’ when we say so? At 
first we are apt to suppose that there are a lot of separate 
things outside us. Then these things resolve themselves 
into certain possibilities of sensation, determined by an 
order of nature. This order, then, becomes the one object, 
apparently other than our consciousness, by reference to 
which we decide whether any interpretation of consciousness 
represents reality or no. 

It is in this sense that we speak of the ‘ object ’ when we 
say, according to the definition which Kant probably had in 
his mind when he wrote this section, that true knowledge is 
‘ agreement of thought with its object.’ Now what can such 
an object be, of which, just because it is other than any 
determination of consciousness, nothing in particular can be 

need be no such reproduction. We are than actual feelings in perception, yet 
apt to confuse feeling as felt -with the feelings are const tuents of perception, 
observed fact of feeling, and thus to (See vol. i. p. 411, sec. 34.) 
suppose that though there may be more ‘ P, 5C9 ; p. 197, Tr. 
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said ? It seems to be merely sometbing in general, an un- 
known quantity, x. In truth it is the ‘transcendental 
ground of the unity of consciousness in the synthesis of the 
manifold in all objects of experience * * (‘ transcendental ’ as 
that which conditions experience, instead of being con- 
ditioned by it). It renders possible all particular judgments 
about matters of fact, and just for that reason none of these 
judgments are applicable to it. 

It is other than consciousness, in the sense that it is not 
any or all of the particular modifications of consciousfiess. 
But it is that unity which binds all these into one system ; 
it is at once their real connection and the source in us of 
the progressive knowledge of their connection. This ‘ pure, 
original, unchangeable consciousness’ is what Kant calls 
‘ transcendental apperception,’ ® so called to distinguish it 
from ‘ empirical apperception ’ or ‘ internal sense,’ which 
means consciousness of our successive states. No data of 
‘ empirical apper(jeption ’ are predicable of that ‘ numerically 
identical ’ consciousness which renders ‘ empirical appercep- 
tion ’ possible. Nothing is predicable of it but its function 
in constituting intelligent experience, or ‘ synthesis of recog- 
nition’; or, as Kant more particularly puts it, in compelling 
(a) reference of each ‘representation,’ as it occurs, to an 
object, so that it becomes a phamomenon or represented 
object, to which in turn other representations are referred ; 
and (h) reference of all phenomena, thus determined and 
inter-related, to one ‘ object,’ as representing which the}'^ are 
‘ real,’ this ‘ object ’ being in truth only another name for 
the unity constituted by the ‘ transcendental apperception,’ 
the unchangeable thinking subject itself. 

18. Kant asks, ‘What do we mean when we speak of the 
object corresponding to cognition ? ’ The answer is : ‘ Some- 
thing in general, =£C, because outside our cognition we surely 
possess nothing which we could place over against it, as 
corresponding to it.’ ® Does Kant, then, believe that there 
really is such an object ? Not exactly ; here, as elsewhere, 
he takes from the current theory of his time a doctrine wL ’ jli 
disappears under his hands. He inquires first what is its 
function in regard to knowledge. It is ‘ that which prevents 
our cognitions from being determined at random, or as we 
choose, but a priori in some certain way’; (‘a priori’ in 
* P. 671 ; p. 200, Tr. • P. 672 ; p. 201, Tf. • P. 670 ; p. 198, TV. 
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tlie sense that the determination is not merely a habit result- 
ing from experience, but one that determines experience 
itself). The object, then, qua something other than all our 
representations, is for us nothing; while, in respect of what 
it does, it is the ground of synthesis in consciousness, 
* formal unity of consciousness, in the synthesis of the 
multiplicity of representations’ {ih, p. 199). (Formal is 
opposed to material. Material unity of consciousness would 
be the unbroken continuance of the same feeling. Its formal 
unity that which necessarily connects the most different 
and discontinuous feelings as one system.) This is the true 
meaning of ‘ object,’ not only when we talk of knowledge in 
general as the agreement of thought with its object, but 
when we talk of knowing or perceiving (erkennen) this or 
that object. Such ‘ erkennen ’ implies that a ‘ function of 
synthesis according to a rule ’ has (a) formed successive 
feelings into a series, which in time determines the order of 
reproduction in memory or imagination (‘ makes the repro- 
duction of a manifold a priori necessary ’), and (h) rendered 
possible the conception, ‘ in which the reproduced manifold 
is united,’ i.e. the conception of a relation between all the 
recalled facts of feeling (ih.), 1 see this or that object. 
This is an intuition according to Kant. We commonly say 
that it means that on occasion of a certain sensation I am 
aware of certain possible sensations, which would become 
actual if I did certain things, and which I regard as related 
to the actual sensation. This implies the reproduction of 
certain experiences and the conception of them as related. 

‘ Object ’ is merely the name for that which renders such 
reproduction and conception necessary, and that, says Kant, 
is the ‘ formal unity of consciousness,’ in virtue of which 
feelings are (1) so related to each other as to form a series, 
reproducible in memory in one certain way only, and (2) 
conceived as related. 

The only fault to be found with Kant’s account is that 
he speaks as if the constitution of a relation between feel- 
ings (which is what ‘ makes the reproduction of them a priori 
necessary ’), and the conception of a relation between them, 
were two different synthetic functions of the ‘ formal unity 
of consciousness.’ 

19. Kant illustrates by asking what we mean by a triangle 
as an object, in distinction from the act of presenting a 
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triangle to the mind’s eye which we at any time perform. 
It means a relation, or (as he puts it) a certain mode of com- 
bining three straight lines according to a rule. (So any 
‘ material ’ object would be a mode in which certain sensa- 
tions follow or accompany each other according to a rule 
or definite relation between them.) The unity of the rule 
determines what elements of the ‘ manifold,’ i.e. what pre- 
sentations to sense, can be regarded as parts of a triangle 
combined in one ‘ total impression ’ or intuition of a triangle. 
This conceived unity is really the object which wS have 
before the mind when we make propositions about ‘the 
triangle.’ 

Another illustration. The objects to which we refer the 
experience of outer sense we call ‘ bodies.’ What does 
‘ body ’ mean? Merely a rule according to which in intui- 
tion (i.e. perception), given certain phsenomena, certain others 
are necessarily recalled and combined with them under cer- 
tain relations, such as extension, solidity, &c. 

The conception of such a rule cannot be of empirical 
origin. In however ‘ incomplete and obscure ’ a form it 
must regulate experience, so as to make it expe^rience of 
objects from the beginning. (This is so far quite true that 
all attempts to derive such formal conceptions as that of 
‘ body ’ from experience are found to treat the experience 
from which they derive it as already in some way an experi- 
ence of objects.) 

Kant’s point becomes clearer if for ‘ conception of a rule ’ 
we say conception of relation. No repetition of feelings can 
generate that conception of them as related, which makes 
us interpret one of them, on its occurrence, as one factor of 
relation of which the other must be in existence too, though 
no actual feeling represents it. 

Kant says ‘ there is always a transcendental condition at 
the foundation of any necessity.’ This seems a needless 
assumption to those who take ‘ necessity ’ to mean merely 
the strongest possible conviction of certainty. With Kant 
it means that which on ultimate analysis is found to be the 
condition of there being an object for us at all. In this case 
the necessity is that ot referring intuitions to an object (or, 
as I think it would be more correct to say, of referring 
feelings to an object, so that there comes to be an intuition 
in the sense of percej^tion). Without such reference there 
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would be no experience. Its ground, then, must be ‘ tran- 
scendental.* 

20. It may be said, ‘ When Kant asks, what is the object 
corresponding to the intuition of a triangle ? what are the 
bodies to which we refer all experience of outer sense ? is 
not the true answer that each is a possibility? one the possi- 
bility of combining lines which we abstract from what we 
see or touch, the other the possibility of resistance?’ Well, 
but does not such a possibility mean a conceived relation ? 
The possibility is a determinate possibility, not the possi- 
bility of chance. Body = possibility of resistance, i.e. the 
reference of experiences to bodies means the reference to 
something that would resist, i.e. require some expenditure 
of muscular effort before it would change place. Admitting 
tliis as a sufficient analysis of what is meant by body (which 
it is not), still this implies a necessary or objective relation 
between feelings (more than the fact that this has been felt 
and then that) ; it implies a law or relation which exists 
when the feelings are not being felt as much as when they 
are, according to which one can occur only in a definite 
relation to others. In order to the existence of such law or 
relation, there must be an eternal unit; and a unit which 
renders possible a relation of consciousness (of which the 
factors are consciousnesses) must be conscious. The source 
of the relation and of the consciousness of it are the 
same. 

21. ‘ But this very transcendental unity of apperception 
forms a connection according to laws of all the possible phe- 
nomena which can ever appear simultaneously in experience.’* 

The sequence of thought seems to be as follows : Self- 
consciousness on the part of the mind, of the identity of the 
function by means of which it connects the manifold syn- 
thetically in a cognition, renders possible the unity of con- 
sciousness in the sense of a connection with a given sensation 
of all related possibilities of sensation, so as to form this or 
that object, of which we can have a single experience. It 
follows that the original and necessary (transcendental) 
consciousness of self is also consciousness of the one tran- 
scendental object, relation to which constitutes the ‘ objective 
reality’ of our experience. Consciousness of the identity 
of its own function is also consciousness of unity in the 
» P. 672; p. 201, ZV. 
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correlation of all that appears to it, of all phsenomena (or, 
as Kant says, ‘ of the unity of synthesis of all phsenoniena 
according to concepts’; concepts really = conceived laws), and 
such unity is the ‘transcendental object,’ the conception of 
which compels ns to interpret every experience as consistent 
with all the rest, and to reject as unreal every ‘ seeming 
experience,’ i.e. every interpretation of feeling which con- 
flicts with the general system of experience/ 

With Kant, then, the transcendental object and tran- 
scendental subject are the same. The presence of an Sternal 
and unchangeable self to all pha3nomena at once makes 
them an order of nature, and makes our experience of them 
one connected system. ‘ Order of nature ’ and ‘ unity of 
experience * are only two aspects or one and the same 
function of the eternal self, which we call object or sub- 
ject, according as we look on one or the other of these 
.aspects. 

22. We have consciousness, then, of such object or 
subject (in Kant’s language, we ‘ think ’ it), but we have 
not ‘ knowledge ’ of it, because it is not given in any intui- 
tion, and intuition is necessary to constitute knowledge. 
There is no phaenomenon, and no sum of phmnoraena, of 
inner or outer sense of which we can say ‘ this is it ’ or 
‘ these are it.’ It renders possible experience as an experience 
of objects, but is not an object of which there can be 
experience. Is it, then, the ‘ thing in itself’? Yes, accord- 
ing to Kant, it is that ‘thing in itself’ which renders 
possible ‘ nature in the formal sense.’ It seems as if when 
he wrote the first edition of the Critique he was con)ing to 
regard this as the sole ‘ thing in itself,’ but the final view, 
into which he had settled down when he wrote the Prolego- 
mena, was that there was another ‘thing in itself,’ which 
renders nature possible in the material sense, the cause of our 
sensations. 

There seems to result an opposition between the source 
of our experience, qua semaiion, and the source of it, qua 
order of sensations.* 

• In the followinp; sentence, ‘ For of its function,’ and only arises upon the 
this unity of consciousness -would be view of this function and the empirical 
impossible, &c.’ does Kant mean to say synthesis which results from it ? 
that the * thought of its own identity ’ * * How is nature at all possible in the 

■>ti the part of the mind is other than material sense, as to intuition, fl moan 
rhis ‘ self consciousness of the ideotitj nature] considered as the complex qf 
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But the whole drift of the ‘ deduction of the categories,’ 
as it appears in the first edition of the Critique, is to show 
tliat ' objects ’ are laws of relation between pha3nomena, con- 
stituted by the synthetic self-consciousness which ‘ makes ’ 
nature. In fact, when we set about accounting for a sen- 
sation, how do we do it ? By ascertaining uniform relations 
under which it occurs. These are the ‘nature’ which the 
understanding ‘ makes,’ and which in turn makes our sen- 
sitive experience, so far as anything can be snid to do so. 
No dopbt they presuppose something else, but that is the 
eternal subject, not any ‘substance’ or ‘thing in itself’ 
independent of and opposed to this. 

23. The great embarrassment throughout Kant arises 
from his view of ‘ phenomenon ’ as sometning immediately 
given apart from its determination mediately, through con- 
ceived relations. So he says ‘ phenomena are the only 
objects which can be given us immediately, and that which 
in the phenomenon refers immediately to the object is called 
intuition.’ ^ Phenomena are ‘ immediately given,’ yet in the 
phenomenon a distinction has to be made between that 
which relates immediately to the object and that which does 
not. Let the phenomenon be this table. The consciousness 
so described would contain according to Kant an element 
of intuition and an element of conception. Its qualities 
consist in relations which we conceive, which, according to 
Kant, are not immediately given, not intuited. The intui- 
tion is represented by the this. It is the consciousness of 
something here and now affecting me. This in Kant’s 
language relates immediately to the object. But what is 
the object ? Only a relation, only a necessary sequence of 
certain sensations on others ; a relation constituted by the 
unity of understanding, and necessary on account of the 
presence of one subject to all feelings. Such an object is 
essentially constituted by conception. Is there, then, no 
meaning in Kant’s view that it can be ‘ intuited,’ as dis- 
tinct from the transcendental object which ‘ we can no longer 
intuite ’ ? 

phsenomena? how are sp.nce, time, and totally distinct from thosp phsenomena ’ 
that which fills both —the object of {Prolegomena zu einer jeden kunftigen 
sensation — in general possible ? The Metaphysik, sec. 36 ; translated by 
answer is, By means of the constitution MahafFy in Kant's Critical Philosophy 
of our sensibility, according to which it for English Readers, vol. iii. p. 99). 

;s specifically affected by objects, which * P. 673 ; p. 202, 7r. 
are in themselves unknown to it. and 
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One may distinguish a perceived object, as that to con- 
stitute which there must be a sensation, though a sensation 
determined by conceived relations, from an object such as 
‘ nature,’ which means the thought of a nexus between all 
possible sensations, which, therefore, cannot specially deter- 
mine any one sensation or group of sensations. For Kant’s 
distinction between intuition and conception, therefore, it is 
better to substitute one between conception as determinant 
of particular feelings, and so constituting perception, and con- 
ception of laws of relation, as apart from the feelings which 
they determine, 

24. From Kant’s way of putting the matter — as if there 
were sensibility giving ‘pbrnnomena’ or intuitions on the 
one side, and unity of understanding on the other — arises 
the question how the former should correspond to, come 
under laws prescribed by, the latter. Kant meets this very 
well when it is put as the question, how nature should ‘ con- 
form to our subjective apperception,’ by showing that with- 
out such apperception there is no nature.' But in the other 
form he fails to meet the question, because he is always 
speaking as if there were objects of intuition independently 
of ‘ transcendental apperception,’ or unity of understanding.* 

Ko one, of course, can suppose that ‘ unity of understand- 
ing ’ in the abstract = ‘ nature ’ as the complex of phsenomena. 
Such ‘ unity ’ is nothing real apart from the multiplicity of 
phsenomena, any more than these apart from it. What is here 
objected to is the notion that phenomena, as affections of 
sensibility, are due to the operation of unknown ‘ things in 
themselves,’ as opposed to that unchangeable subject, which 
may be called a ‘ thing in itself’ in distinction from phe- 
nomena, because, though conditioning and realised in phse- 
nomena, it is not any one or all of them. The cause of any 
phenomenon, on its ‘ material ’ as well as on its ‘ formal ’ 
side, as sensation no less than as conceived, lies in its rela- 
tion to all phenomena, in the system of nature, and this the 
unchangeable subject renders possible.® 

25. The unity of understanding ‘ makes nature.’ The 
unchangeable self in ‘ relation ’ to the multiplicity of repre- 


• P. 676; p. 206, 2V. also p. 688 ; p. 216, ZV. ‘Empirical 

* Cf. p. 674 ; p 204, TV. ‘ But the laws, indeed ’ &c. 

po8sibiliry,’&c. wjth p. 676; p. 206, Tn > See Kant’s own words, p. 677; 
* That nature should conform,’ &c. Cf. pp. 207, 208, TV. 
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Bentations constitutes this unity. Hereupon we are tempted 
to say, ^ Either this implies that nature is a creature of my 
own, and, if so, what becomes of its objectivity? Or else the 
unchangeable self must be God. Yet what self do I know 
of but my own, which is merely the “ generalised abstraction 
of my continuous feeling ” ? At any rate the representations, 
the manifold consciousness, which this subject is supposed 
to determine, are mine ; and how can the subject which de- 
termines my representations (Vorstellungen) be other than my 
self? So we again lose hold of objectivity, as that whicli, in- 
dependently of ourselves, determines our consciousness.’ Kant 
himself does not distinctly meet these difficulties. In answer 
to the question. What self do I know of but my own? he 
would say. You Tcnow no self but the empirical, i.e. the suc- 
cession of pha 3 nomena of the inner sense, because to con- 
stitute a knowledge there must be intuitions corresponding 
to conception, and only to the conception of the empirical 
self are there intuitions that correspond. But you can thinh 
an unchangeable subject of the changes in consciousness 
which we call phsenomena (phsenomena of the outer no less 
than of the inner sense), and you cannot merely think it, but 
know that in virtue of the functions which it exercises there 
is such a subject, because otherwise the changes would not 
be changes, or (which is implied in calling them changes) 
connected in one experience ; otherwise, in short, there 
would be no ‘ cosmos of experience.’ If asked, Is this un- 
changeable subject God ? Kant’s answer, or the answer in 
his spirit, would be. In calling it God you are trying to hnow 
that which you cannot hnow, because no phaBnomena represent 
it. Under the term ‘God’ you are mentally applying to it 
predicates which do not stand for any real knowledge ; you 
are trying to say what the unchangeable subject is, whereas 
you are only entitled to say that it is. The intuitions, or 
phsenomena, which it connects, and which, as so connected, 
form one world, are not intuitions of it or appearances of it. 
We have no intuition of it, and therefore cannot know it. 
No object is given us which corresponds to it (for the tran- 
scendental object merely = the law of synthesis which it 
constitutes), but the moral life is an endeavour, for ever in- 
complete, to construct such an object. 

26. So far we keep within the limits of what Kant in 
effect says. Going beyond these we may remark that when 
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I oppose myself and my consciousness to the objective world, 
and say that a ‘ nature,* constituted by the presence of the 
self to representations, has not the objectivity which we look 
for in nature as that which determines our experience, I am 
tacitly taking myself and my consciousness to be merely what 
Kant calls the ‘ empirical ego,’ merely the succession of 
representations to inner sense. But this is a ‘ hxlse abstrac- 
tion.’ Inner sense has no reality apart from outer, nor have 
phenomena of outer and inner sense any reality apart from 
the unchangeable subject through relation to whijh they 
become one cosmos. ‘Objective nature’ must indeed be 
something else than ourselves and our states of consciousness 
as we are apt to understand these when we falsely abstract 
our states of consciousness from their conditions and our- 
selves from relation to the world ; but it does not follow that 
it is other than our states of consciousness in their full 
reality, i.e. in the fulness of those relations which presuppose 
relation to an eternal subject. I do not ‘make nature ’ in 
the sense that nature = a succession of states of consciousness, 
beginning with my birth and ending with my death. If so, 
the ‘ objectivity ’ of nature would doubtless disappear; there 
would bo as many ‘ natures ’ as men. But only by a false 
abstraction do we talk of such a succession of states. Their 
reality lies in eternal relations ; relations which are there 
before what I call my ‘ birth,* and after my ‘ death,’ if ‘ before ’ 
and ‘ after ’ had any proper application to them ; and only 
through these relations are they known ; only through them 
do they form an experience. That kind of subjectivity which 
alone is incompatible with their being objective, i.e. deter- 
mined by permanent and necessary laws, lies merely in our 
misunderstanding of them. ‘ But how,’ it may be said, ‘ can I 
misunderstand them if I am the eternal subject out of rela- 
tion to which their reality, as an order of nature, arises ? ’ 
The eternal subject is me as ego, but not as an ego determin- 
ing all phsenomena. If it were not me, my knowledge would 
be impossible ; there would be no nature for me. It it were 
me in its full reality, as the subject determining all phee- 
nomena, my knowledge would be all knowledge. 

27.‘ We have spoken of Kant’s ‘ deduction of the pure 

* [See above, Section 9. The present section is from a different MS., but seems 
to belong both in time of composition and subject to the preceding sections, the 
»ubAtance of -which it repeats in a shorter and more general form.] 
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conceptions of the understanding ’ as explaining how there 
come to be certain relations objectively necessary, in the sense 
that they are not relations by which we may or may not 
connect phaenomena according to our particular habits 
and tendencies, nor even relations by which it has become 
instinctive and unavoidable to mankind to connect them, 
but relations without which there could be no connected ex- 
perience, or (which to him is the same) no experience of 
objects at all. A sensitive experience is not an experience 
of ol^ects unless the past feelings which any present feeling 
recalls are connected with it as appearances of the same 
thing. No doubt the notion of there being a multitude of 
separate things or substances in nature is one that has to bo 
abandoned, but only in order to give place to the conception 
of tjature as a uniform system. A more comprehensive 
conception of identity is substituted for a narrower one ; but 
the judgment that all varieties of feeling represent a change 
of what remains the same, is from first to last the condition 
without which our feelings would not be experience of an 
objective world. 

It might seem that the natural course for Lant to take 
would have been to trace this judgment of identity to what, in 
fact, he believed to be its source — viz. the equal presence to all 
feeling of a thinking subject — and then to exhibit its various 
forms in a classification of the relations by which we connect 
pliienoniena. On the contrary, the first impression at any 
rate of his procedure is that he takes ‘ pure conceptions ’ 
(i e. conceptions not derived from association of feelings) for 
granted, and then, in the ‘deduction,’ deals with the question 
‘ how these can relate a priori to objects ’ without really 
showing that there are such conceptions. ‘Once take the 
true view,’ it may be said, ‘ that these conceptions are merely 
derived from the experience of objects by abstraction and 
generalisation, and the difficulty about their relation to 
objects disappears.’ But in fact Kant’s ‘ deduction,’ though he 
defines it, as above, in such a way as in appearance to take 
‘ pure conceptions * for granted, really (especially as stated in 
the first edition) amounts to a refutation of the view just 
stated. The ‘ deduction,’ in his language, answers the 
qiKBstio juris in regard to pure conceptions (i.e. the question 
of their objective validity), the qucesiio facti being already 
settlpd ; but, in fact, it is to it, in particular to the section 
yoL. 11. D 
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about the syntheses of apprehension, imagination, and 
recognition (omitted in the second edition), rather than to 
the previous sections, where he treats the qucBstio facti, that 
we have to go for proof (so far as he furnishes any) that 
there are certain conceptions which, being necessary to the 
experience of objects, cannot be derived from them.* 


* It would seem as if on p. 99 (p. 63, 
TV.) Kant was using ‘ cat^'gories ’ as 
equivalent to conceptions of a kind to 
constitute which, as he afterwards finds, 
‘ schemata ’ corresponding to categories 
are necessary. These are there repre- 
sented as resulting from a unification of 
the manifold in intuition On the same 
page, however, on which he seems to 
^pe^lk of them in this way, he also 
speaks of ‘ pure conceptions which give 
unity to the synthesis of imagination,* — 
which do the unifying work from which 
the categories, in the previous sense, 
result. This latter way of speaking 
best corresponds to his atter-use of the 
term ‘ categories ’ (p 146 ; p. 1 13, TV.). 
It is difficult, however, if we separ.ite 
the unifying function of understanding 
from the schemata through which it 
constitutes definite conceptions of ob- 
jects, to see how it comes to be spoken 
of in the plural as ‘ pure conceptions ’ 
(aliove) ; in other words, how, as a 
unifying function separate from the 
schemata, it differs from the simple 
unity of apperception. On p. 128 (p. 
94, TV.) he speaks of categories as simply 
apperception in its application to the 
manifold ot intuition in general. This 
intuition, again, as he explains on p. 
126 (p. 92, TV,), must be sensuous, 
(Cf. p. 128 ; p. 89, 2K) 

It appears, then, that according to 
Kant we have (</) the unity of apper- 
leption, the function of understanding 
in general ; (6) the same in its possible 
application, but not actually applied, to 
the manifold of sensuous intuition in 
general. It is pluralised in virtue of 
the plurality of its possible applications. 
Hence it is spoken of, not as the func- 
tion of understanding, but as functions 
of judgment or conception, and even as 
pure conceptions, which yet, we are told, 
do not amount to actual conceptions be- 
cause they still await schemata in order 
to realise their application to objects. 
These are the categories as usually 
spoken of (though not as spoken of on 
99), being not the results of the uni- 
ation of the manifold in intuition by 


understanding, but the possibility of 
such unification, (c) These ‘ functions,’ 
as supplemented by, or acting through 
and upon the transcendental synthesis 
of imagination, and thus becomirig con- 
ceptions of objects having a pure or 
transcendental content , — a content re- 
sulting from the unification of the 
manifold of pure intuition (or of the 
forms of intuition) by transcendental 
apperception. These are the concep- 
tions enumerated in the table of cate- 
gories. (The categories of substance 
and of quantity clearly mean mure than 
the mere function of unification unap- 
plied.) Cf. p. 162 (p. 119, TV.). The 
pure conception, as just described, re- 
sults from the combination of three 
fiictors there particularised, as distinct 
Irom the ‘ cognition of experience ’ to 
which it is applied. (For the distinc- 
tion of ‘pure a priori conceptions’ in 
sense (<?) from the categories, see p. 
142 , p. 108, TV., ‘ and finally,’ &c.) 

What, then, is the ‘ schematism of 
the cat egories ’ ? It is a process already 
involved in (c), as mediating betwceli 
the categcrios in sense (6) and ph.'uno- 
mena, and rendering possible the appli- 
cation of the one to the other. 

On p 126 (p. 92, TV.) Kant seems to 
say that the category, minus schematism 
or the work of transcendental imagina- 
tion, already involves synthesis of the 
manifold of intuition in general, as dis- 
tinct from synthesis of the manifold of 
sensuous intuition. Can this distinction 
be substituted for that between (/;) and 
(c) above, as representing Kant’s general 
view of the di.stinction between cate- 
gories and categories plus schemata? 
The opening passage of § 20 (ibid.) ie 
against this interpretation. On the 
whole, the distinction which generally 
fits best is that between categories, as 
functions of unity not yet applied to a 
manifold of intuition at all, — as pure 
conceptions ZwAixu . — and pure concep- 
tions as applied through schematism 
to the manifold « f pure intuition, and 
thus capable of application to empirical 
ol\jecti. 
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iKrit. d. r. V. pp. 140-165 ; pp. 107-132, Tr.] 

28. The peculiarity in Kant’s view of the ‘ schemata,’ as 
a tertiiim quid between the categories and sensible intuitions, 
arises from the separation which he makes betwetni these as 
constituting severally the form and the matter of knowledge.’ 
On p. J2d (Tr. p. 89), having said that ‘the manifold to 
be intuited must be given previously to the synthesis of the 
understanding, and independently of it,’ he seems in the 
sequel to take this as equivalent to saying that under- 
standing can only operate on objects given to it (as opposed 
to hy it), and so given in intuition. But is there not here a 
fallacy ? It does not follow because the ^manifold for intuition^ 
is given independently of understanding, that intuited objects 
are so given. It may be the action of the understanding 
that converts the ‘ manifold for intuirion ’ into an intuited 
object; and Kant in some places seems to imply that this was 
his actual view, as it certainly is that to which his doctrine 
logically leads. 

However, admitting the separation between objects as 
given in intuition on the one side, and the categories on the 
other, Kant reflects that the categories, as apart from the 
‘ objects,’ can yield no synthetical judgments. This may be 
readily admitted; the only question would be whether, as 
thus apart, they could yield any judgments at all. As he 
puts it, a synthetical judgment connects with a given con- 
ception something which is not thought in it, and conse- 
quently so connects it by a relation, which is not one of 
identity or contradiction (these being the relations between 

' See p. 82, ‘ Ohne SinDlichkeit eino Erkonntniss u. s. w.' : TV. pp, 48, 
u. 8. w.’ ; and cf. p. 93, ‘ Dh keine 67, li8. 

VoratelluDg u. s w.’; and p. 161. ' VVeun 

• » 
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a given conception and its content). What is the medium 
of this connection — the synthesis between a given concep- 
tion and an object — as (a) between the categories and objects 
of intuition, (b) between one conceived object and another? 
The answer is, the internal sense, as containing all our repre- 
sentations, and its a priori form, time. It is the determina- 
tion of the/on« of this sense that constitutes the niediuiu 
between the categories as such and objects of intuition as 
such, in the shape of transcendental determinations of time 
or schemata; while it is internal sense, as determined by 
the categories through these schemata — in other words, our 
experience — that forms the medium of connection between 
one conceived object and another, and so renders possible 
synthetical judgments — ^judgments respecting matters of fact. 

29. In this doctrine two views are mixed up, one true, 
the other questionable. There is no doubt that only through 
sensuous experience, as determined by ‘unity of apperception,’ 
and only thus becoming a connected system at all, is a world 
given us to be known : only as relating to objects of such a 
world have conceptions any meaning. No ‘ instructive pro- 
positions ’ are possible except as connecting conceptions in 
virtue of a common relation to a sensible object which they 
alike determine. There is no doubt, further, that sensuous 
experience, as determined by unity of apperception (in this 
perhaps there is a variation from Kant), involves the relation 
of time, so that all judgments about it either presuppose 
(as judgments respecting number and magnitude) or consist 
in (as judgments concerning events related in the way of 
cause and effect) some ‘ determination of time.’ For reasons 
elsewhere given,‘ it is improper to speak of such experience 
as specially inner, according to the only meaning in which 
the opposition between outer and inner sense can be main- 
tained — i.e. as experience interpreted as a succession of 
changes in oneself as opposed to outward things. But, 
under this correction, there is so far nothing to find fault 
with in Kant’s doctrine. His ‘principles of pure under- 
standing ’ truly represent conditions of experience — ^judg- 
ments not derived from experience by generalisation (therefore 
miscalled highest generalisations), but implicitly contained 
in the most primary experience. Certain determinations of 
time being involved in the application of thought (uuit^ oi 
* fSee below, Section 58.1 
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apperception) to sense, we may abstract these from the 
judgments representing the conditions of experience and 
call them ‘ schemata * ; but it is a mistake to speak of these, 
which are abstracted from the concrete reality of sense 
determined by thought, as if they rendered possible the 
application of ‘ pure conceptions ’ to sensible objects. Kant 
falls into this mistake from a false separation between the 
categories and objects of intuition, as if either had inde- 
pendent existence. If the categories and phajnoinena were 
really so ‘ heterogeneous ’ that a tertium quid must be found 
to mediate between them, whence should this tertium quid 
be got? Kant leaves no alternatives but these — viz. that (a) 
it originates in thought, or {b) in sense, or (c) results from 
the determination of the latter by the former. If either {a) 
or (h) were a true account of it, the tertium, quid would not 
serve the purpose of mediation; if (c), the determination of 
sense by thought, of phajnoinena by categories, which it is 
said to render possible, is presupposed by it. 

Kant does not seem to admit that the ‘ unity of apper- 
ception ’ (and the categories, except that they are differen- 
tiated or pluralised through application to objects, are just 
this unity) is as necessary to the giving of objects as to that 
connection of them, when given, in one experience without 
which, according to his own language, there is no * objective 
reality.’ He writes as if the mere ‘manifold to be intuited,’ 
the succession of feelings as it might be if there were 
nothing distinguishing itself from the succession to combine 
them, were already objects. We have, then, objects apart 
from which pure conceptions are empty (as it is admitted 
that conceptions are except in relation to objects or phte- 
nomena), and which conception (or apperception) has no 
part or lot in — which are there quite independently of it. 
Thus arises the problem of finding something to mediate. 
In fact objects, in that sense in which it is true that thought 
is empty except in relation to them, are not a mere ‘ manifold 
to be intuited,’ and are what they are as objects through a 
synthesis effected by apperception. 

30. The two unadjusted sides of Kant’s doctrine appear 
together on p. 151 (Tr. p. 118). That which gives ‘ objective 
reality ’ to cognition (strictly, gives such reality to concep- 
tions that they become cognition or knowh^dge) according 
to the first paragraph, itself depends, according to the 
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second, on a synthesis according to conceptions. ‘ To give 
an object ’ = ‘ to apply the representation of it to experience, 
actual or possible.’ The mere succession of se^isations does 
not amount to the giving of an object. The antecedent 
condition of this is the consciousness of something which 
implies determination of the successive feelings by a subject 
not in the succession. The consciousness of a qualified 
object having been arrived at, this remains with us as (in 
Kant’s language) a ‘representation,’ the consciousness of 
which does not amount to the givmg of an object. I ‘have 
a representation of the table in my study, or of the colour of 
a geranium, or of the weight of the atmosphere ; but these 
are not yet real cognitions — objects corresponding to them 
are not given — unless the representations are ‘related to 
actual experience ’ in a perception, or to possible experience 
in the knowledge of the conditions under which such per- 
ception might be had. Perception, however, is not equiva- 
lent to sensation. When I perceive the colour of a certain 
geranium, a sensation or sequence of sensations is deter- 
mined by prior conceptions, which, through the circum- 
stances of the sensation, become connected with other con- 
ceptions in a synthetical judgment, e.g. ‘ this red geranium 
grows on ferruginous soil.’ Thus that ‘ application of the 
representation of an object to experience,’ through which 
the object is said to be given, is its connection with a system 
of facts, which only exists in virtue of the continuous refer- 
ence of all sensations to an object, ‘the object of phmnomona 
in general.’ This reference, through which sensations be- 
come facts qualifying something, and thus mutually deter- 
mining qualities, is the work of ‘ unity of apperception.’ It 
is a ‘construction’ (which seems the best equivalent for 
Kant’s ‘ synthesis ’) ‘ of an object of phenomena as such ’ 
(i.e. of an object of which all phenomena are considered 
appearances), ‘according to conceptions,’ i.e. determined by 
certain thought relations. Thus Kant says {loc. cit.) ‘ experience 
depends upon the synthetical unity of phenomena, that is, 
upon a synthesis according to conceptions of the object of 
phenomena in general, a synthesis without which experience 
never could become knowledge, but would be merely a 
rhapsody of perceptions, never fitting together into any 
connected text, according to rules of a thoroughly united 
(possible) consciousness, and therefore never subjected to 
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the transcendental and necessary unity of apperception.’ 
Tlie ‘ general rules of unity * of which he speaks below are 
the ‘ axioms of intuition,’ &c. expounded in the sequel. Cf. 
the passage on pp. 118-119 (Tr. p. 84) ; ‘ It is the unity of 
consciousness alone that constitutes the possibility of repre- 
sentations relating to an object, and therefore of their 
objective validity, and of their becoming cognitions, and 
consequently the possibility of the existence of the under- 
standing itself.' It is not through sensation, then, that 
objects are given, but through experience, i.e. unity of 
apperception as exercised upon sense. And since the cate- 
gories themselves are nothing else than the forms of this 
unity, as so exercised, nothing is needed to mediate between 
them and objects. The ‘ Transcendental Analytic ’ would 
have been much simpler if the account of the categories 
prior to tlie ‘ Deduction ’ had been omitted. The categories 
then would not have appeared in that separate form in 
which they are made to correspond to the classification of 
logical judgments (a classification which is only of value in 
relation to the syllogism, and which represents as little as 
the syllogism the process by which intelligent experience is 
formed). We should have had (1) what is fancifully called 
the ‘ Deduction of the Categories,’ exhibiting the unity of ap- 
perception, derived from the presence of the ‘ transcendental 
ego ’ to all feelings, as the condition of the possibility of 
experience, and then (2), without surplusage of distinction 
between ^ categories ’ and ‘ schemata,’ an account of the 
‘ principles of pure understanding ’ (as given in the third 
section of the ‘ System of Principles ’) i.e. of ‘ the general 
rules of unity in the synthesis of phenomena,’ as arising 
out of the ai^plication of the thinking unit to the ‘ manifold 
of sense,’ and thus involving ‘determination of time.* 

31. By means of number — the schema of quantitas as 
determination of time — we are able to know phenomena as 
quanta (this is what from Kant’s account of number, as the 
schema of quantitas, we should expect him to show). The 
account of number is given on p. 144 (Tr. p. 110). A ‘ homo- 
geneous intuition ’ seems to mean an intuited object as made 
up of homogeneous parts. Kant’s language is naturally 
taken to mean that such an intuition is given, and that we 
proceed to apprehend it, to take in its several parts, and 
that number results. But in fact such an object is only so 
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called, or said to bo made up of parts, prolepticaUy. It comes 
to be ‘ a homogeneous intuition ’ in this sense through the 
‘unity of the synthesis of a manifold,’ the manifold being 
successive feelings which through this unity (through being 
held together in relation to one subject) become homo- 
geneous parts of one intuition. What Kant himself meant 
I am not sure. If he meant that, given a feeling fixed as 
an object to be attended to (an intuition, in this sense), then 
in that process of attending to the felt object through which 
it is apprehended as a collection or whole of homogeneous 
parts (an extensive quantum), time is generated as the succes- 
sion between the acts of attention, and number results from 
the synthesis of the units of time thus generated, then he is 
intelligible.^ Number is thus, accoi'ding to Kant, quantity 
of time. But anything else can be counted as well as time ; 
e.g. as Kant shows under the ‘Axioms of Intuition,’ parts of 
space. We may admit that time is generated in the process 
of attention to an object of intuition (as understood above), 
and that number results from the unity in the synthesis of 
the data of successive acts of attention; but it does not 
follow that these data in their most primitive form are 
times, or that what is first counted is time. What is 
generated as above is time as a relation of succession, not time 
as a numerable quantum. It would seem as if Kant misin- 
terpreted the truth that number is the result of counting, 
and that counting as a process implies succession or time, into 
the notion that what is primarily counted is moments of time. 

Number, then, is in no special sense — as it is according 
to Kant’s account of it as a ‘ schema ’ — a determination of 
time. It is a result of counting, and any object that is 
apprehended as one through successive acts of attention is 
so far — whatever else it may be — a numerable object, an 
object made up of homogeneous parts that can be counted, 
that ha^ number. There is no ground for the distinction 
between quantitas, as the category or pure conception, 
number as the schema, and the quantum as the object of 
intuition to which, by means of the schema, the category 
is applicable. Quantity is the possibility of being counted, 

' ‘ Why/ it may be asked, ‘ should it Kant, time is the relation of succession 
be said that time is generated in the between states of consciousness. In 
process of attention?’ A certain time giving rise to a succession of 8t<itos, 
18 o(!cupied by it, no doubt, but that is then, we ipso facto generate time, 
quitj a different thing. According to 
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the relation of addibility or numerability between objects. 
Number is the actuality or result of being counted. Quanta 
are objects, between the parts of which the relation called 
quantity subsists, of which the parts can be counted. The 
condition of there being such a process as counting, or 
objects (quanta) to which it is applicable, is the interaction 
of thought and sense. In order to there being number 
there must be present to successive different feelings a 
subject distinguishing itself from them, which can retain 
their ‘mere differences and at the same time put them 
together as one to one. In order to there being numerable 
objects (quanta) there must have taken place (a) a dis- 
tinction by a thinking subject of a feeling from itself, and 
the presentation of it to itself as an object to be attended 
to, and (h) a reference to this object of the data of succes- 
sive acts of attention as its parts 

32. Phenomena = sensible objects. To constitute a sen- 
sible object, there must be (a) sensation ; (6) the form ot 
intuition, i.e, distinctness between now and then, here and 
there, of what is given in sense ; (c j synthesis of apprehen- 
sion, by which the sensible data, thus manifold and distinct, 
are combined in one object. The constitution of a phse- 
nomenon, then, or intuited object (and this is the sense in 
which Kant uses ‘intuition’ in the ‘Analytic of Principles’), 
involving synthesis of manifold heres and theres, nows and 
thens, which are homogeneous with each other (however 
different what is perceived here may be from what [q perceived 
there, &c.), is ipso facto ‘generation ’ of a determinate space 
or time, as made up of spaces and times, i.e. of a ‘ quantum* 
as a whole of homogeneous parts. It is not that a deter- 
minate space or time is first given and that then it is broken 
into parts. It is that in the process of apprehending the 
manifold of an intuition, when one ‘ here ’ has taken the 
place of another which accordingly becomes ‘ there,’ I retain 
the consciousness of the ‘ there ’ and add it to the ‘ here,’ 
and so again with both when I come to the next ‘ here,’ 
thus ‘rendering possible the representation of the whole 
through the representation of the parts,’ and so consti- 
tuting, according to Kant’s definition, an extensive quantity. 
Mutatis mutandis, the same applies to time. 

Thus every pure intuition (or ‘ formal intuition ’),* in 
* P. 132, note; IV. p. 98. 
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virtue of the synthesis of a manifold in space or time which 
is necessary to constitute it, is an extensive quantity ; and 
‘f'mpirical intuition is possible only through pure intuition.’* 
Empirical intuition is of this or that sensible object, as 
occupying space or time. As thus occupying space or time, 
the synthesis of apprehension through which it is given 
involves that which constitutes determinate spaces or times 
(though much more than this, viz. the synthesis of sensible 
data given in those spaces or times), and thus the empirical 
intuition, though much else, is an extensive quantity, and 
all the ‘ mathematics of extension ’ are applicable to it. 
Hence this ‘transcendental principle’ (viz. all ‘intuitions 
are extensive quantities’) ‘enlarges our a priori cognition.’ 
‘ The synthesis of spaces and times as the essential form of 
all intuition is that which renders possible the apprehension 
of a phaonomenon, and therefore every external experience, 
consequently all cognition of the objects of experience ; and 
whatever mathematics in its pure use proves of the former 
must necessarily hold good of the latter.’ * 

In all this it does not appear that the schema number, 
as quantitas of time, renders possible the knowledge of 
phsenomena as extensive quantities. The determination of 
spaces and times alike, as Kant here describes it — the 
process by which we come to intuite so much space or time 
— is a process of ‘ adding one to one ’ in which number is 
‘generated.’ Just as Kant says that ‘empirical intuition is 
possible only through pure ’ (since the former involves the 
latter), so one may say that the synthesis of a manifold in 
space and time (which yields pure formal intuition) is possi- 
ble only through a synthesis (adding of one to one) of the 
manifold as such, which =counting, and yields number ; in 
other words, that the mere adding of one to one is the pre- 
supposition of the particular adding of a here to a there, a 
now to a then, 

33. It does not make any real difference whether you say 
that the synthesis of pure intuition is the presupposition 
of, or an abstraction from, that of empirical intuition ; nor, 
in like manner, whether you say that number is the presup- 
position of, or the abstraction from, extensive quanta ; so 
long as no opposition is intended between abstraction as the 
work of thought and th^ reality as something with the 
constitution of which thought has nothing to do. If it is 
> P. 168 ; TV. p. 125. » Idid. 
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said that space and time are * mere abstractions/ this is apt 
to mean that there are real objects in space and time given 
to thought, without any co-operation on its part, and that it 
proceeds to abstract pure space and time from them. This 
is a delusion, but there is none in regarding mere space and 
time as abstractions made by thought from its own concrete 
construction. So it is a mistake to say that number is 
an abstraction made by thought from real quanta given 
independently of it. The process which generates it is a 
process of thought involved in that which generates deter- 
minate spaces and times, as this again in the process of 
thought which generates concrete objects in space and 
time ; but the most abstract form of the process is that in 
which it generates mere number. 

34. We have seen how perceived objects (empirical 
intuition), in virtue of their form as intuited, i.e. as occupy- 
ing space or time, are extensive quanta. The reality of such 
objects, however, does not consist in the space and time 
which they occupy, but in their sensible qualities, i.e. in 
affections on our part referred to some external object. 
Such sensatioru. so referred or transformed into qualities, 
Kant calls ‘ the real in idisenomena.’ This ‘ real,’ not 
occupying so much space or time, cannot be an extensive 
quantum^ yet we estimate it numerically. An object aflects 
us, is hot or heavy or bright or noisy, to such or such a 
degree of intensity; i.e. according to Kant, between its 
reality (the sensation on our part which we refer to it) and 
nothing (entire absence of sensation) there is a possibility of 
sensations, ‘the difference of which from each other is always 
smaller than that between the given sensations and zero, or 
complete negation.’ ^ We do not need to traverse these in 
apprehension (as we do the parts of a space) in order to the 
apprehension of the real in phenomena, since ‘apprehen- 
sion takes place by means of mere sensation in one instant, 
and not by the successive synthesis of many sensations, and 
therefore does not progress from parts to the whole ; ’ ^ and 
therefore the real is not an extensive quantum ; but it has 
intensive quantity or degree as = ‘ that quantity which is 
apprehended only as unity, and in which plurality can be 
represented only by approximation to negation.’ ^ 

Thus, though nothing can be known of the quality of a 
• P. 160; 2r. p. 127. * Ibk\ » Ibid. 
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sensation a priori (i.e. before it is felt), we know a priori 
that, whatever the sensation, as real or representing the 
real it must have a degree, because to know it as real is to 
know it as determined by opposition to absence of sensation, 
and we cannot so know it without representing to ourselves 
a continuous process by which the ' empirical consciousness ’ 
rises from negation as = the absence of the sensation to 
reality as=its presence. As Kant puts it, when we say that 
a sensation is the real in a phaenomenon, ^ the real ’ means 
‘ the synthesis in an empirical consciousness,’ or ' synthesis 
of homogeneous ascension from 0 up to the given empirical 
consciousness.’ ' 

35. According to this account of the matter, for a merely 
sensitive consciousness any given sensation would not be 
real, and would not have degree. It is at once real and has 
degree in virtue of an intellectual syntlu'sis by which a 
transition of empirical consciousness from absence of feeling 
to the given one through infinitely reducible intermediate 
stages is presented to thought. 

The sensation, as such, is apprehended in a single 
instant. In this it is unlike a space, as made up of parts, 
which can only be apprehended in a succession of moments. 
As sensation, then, it is one, but the apprehension of it as 
real implies the conception of a process ‘in which the 
empirical consciousness can within a certain time rise from 
nothing up to its given amount.’ Thus ‘ plurality ’ is repre- 
sented in it ‘ by ascent from negation,’ or, which is the same, 
‘ by approximation to negation.’ 

Bearing this in mind, we may understand how it is that 
Kant falls into the (at least) verbal contradiction of saying 
in one place that ‘quantity belongs to sensation hy means of 
its apprehension, in which empirical consciousness can within 
a certain time rise from nothing=0 up to its given amount,’ 
and in another that ‘ the real in a phenomenon has always a 
quantity, which, however, is not discoverable in apprehen- 
sion.’ ^ The explanation is that no judgment of quality is 
involved in apprehension as = consciousness of sensation, but 
that such j'udgment is involved in the apprehension of it 
as the real in a phaenomenon, because this involves the pre- 
sentation of the process through which ‘ empirical conscious- 
ness can within a certain time rise from nothing =0 up to 
its given amount.’ In the first passage the words in a 
• Pp 164-166 ; Z'r. p. 132. » Pp. 159-160; ZV. pp. 126-127. 
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parenthesis, to make sense, should run, ‘and that in virtue 
of a conceived process of apprehension, in which,* &c. That 
is to say, the apprehension here spoken of is not that spoken 
of as ‘apprehension by means of sensation alone’ (p. 127, 
Tr. ), but the ‘ synthesis of homogeneous ascension from 0 
up to the given empirical consciousness’ (p. 132 Tr.). 

36. In the account of the ‘ anticipations of perception ’ 
the characteristic of the real, as jilling time, which is insisted 
on in the account of the schemata, does not appear. We should 
expect to find it shown th«at the category of reality (‘ reality 
in the pure conception of the understanding ’) becomes 
applicable to sensation (so that sensation becomes the 
representative of the real ) through a schema consisting in 
a determination of time. This schema is described as 
Zeiterfiillung.’ It is difficult to see how a filling of time 
can result from the determination by understanding of time 
as the mere form of intuition — which is what a ‘ schema * 
according to Kant is — and thus how a filling of time should 
be a schema at all. What is shown is that the knowledge 
of sensation as real, or as that to which the real corresponds, 
implies the representation of a possible transition from it to 
negation or from negation to it through infinitely divisible 
stages, in virtue of which it has degree. The representation 
of such a transition implies that of time as a relation of suc- 
cession, and of a different filling of each moment of the time 
in which the transition takes place. Each such filling in 
turn must in being known be represented as reached through 
a like transition from negation through the succession of 
differently filled times. It is true, then, that ‘ a determina- 
tion of the inner sense according to conditions of its form, 
viz. time,’ * is implied in the knowledge of sensation as real. 
To know it as real is to know it as more or less intense ; to 
know it as more or less intense implies the conception of a 
process of empirical consciousness (or of a determination of 
the inner sense) by which it might descend to zero or have 
ascended from zero, and this is a conception of a process in 
time. Just so far, however, as this is a conception of a 
process in which moments are successively filled, it is not a 
conception of pure time, and does not correspond to Kant’s 
account of the schema as ‘ transcendental determination of 
time,’ rendering possible the application of the category to 
phajnomena. 

• 143 ; It. p. HU. 
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R. TUTl RTHTjATION of the ‘ MATHEMATIOAL’ to 
T il hi ‘DYNAMIOAL’ PlilNOIPLES. 

[See etpeciKlly Krit. d. r. V. pp. 165-169; TV, pp. 132-136.] 

87. The ‘ analogies of experience ’ represent the modes 
in which perceptions must be connected if they are to form 
one experience, or (which is the same) to represent one 
world, or to become a cognition of objects (p. 165 ; Tr. p. 138) ; 
they are merely regulative, not constitutive principles, i.e. they 
do not give or enable us to construct intuitions, nor do they 
r'elate to the presentation of objects (pheenomena) ; but, given 
the phenomena, they determine the way in which they must 
exist in relation to each other. Thus they are distinguished 
from ‘ axioms of intuition ’ and ‘ anticipations of percep- 
tion,’ inasmuch as these determine what every phenomenon 
must be, viz. an extensive quantity in respect of its relation 
to intuition, intensive in respect of its relation to sense. 
The ‘ analogies ’ on the other hand do not enable us to say 
a 'priori what any phenomenon must be (thus ‘ they do not 
concern phenomena’); we are not able by means of them 
to anticipate ‘ in what respect the empirical intuition of it 
would be distinguishable from that of others ’ (p. 167 ; Tr. 
p. 134), but only that, whatever the phenomenon, its existence 
must be determined in a certain way by relation to other 
phenomena, as forming along with them a series of changes 
determined by something unchangeable, or as related to them 
in the way of cause and effect, or in that of reciprocal action. 
The term ‘ analogy ’ is borrowed from its use in mathematics. 
In mathematics it means an equality of proportions, such 
that, given two numbers bearing a certain proportion to 
each other, and a third, known to be related to another in 
the same proportion as the former two, we can tell what 
this fourth number must be. In philosophy it means a rule 
in virtue of which, given a phenomenon or perceived object, 
we can assert the necessary existence of another object 
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related to it in a certain way, though we do not perceive 
this other object, and cannot (merely in virtue of the rule 
and without further experience) say what it is. But such 
a rule, though it does not by itself enable you to say what 
the other object is, puts you on the track for finding it ; it 
sets you, e.g., on the faith that there is uniform sequence 
of phfenomena in time, to look behind the apparently shifting 
order of our sensations with the purpose of finding what the 
event really is which precedes a certain other event, and 
which, preceding it once, precedes it always. ‘ 

38. Kant’s distinction between the knowledge represented 
by the ' axioms ’ and ‘ anticipations ’ as constitutive, in oppo- 
sition to that represented by the ‘analogies’ as regulative, 
seems to involve two points. You can know a priori {a) that 
a phsenomenon must have quantity, extensive and intensive, 
whereas of the phaenomenon inferred in virtue of an analogy 
of experience you only know that it must exist in a certain 
relation to the given pha3nomenon, but nothing of its nature. 
We naturally ask whether the latter knowledge does not 
‘ concern phcenomena ’ just as much as the former. Kant, 
however, seems to regard the phaenomenon as having an 
intrinsic nature, in respect of its being intuited and perceived, 
distinguishable from the relations to other phacnomena 
under which alone it is known as existing. Hence he speaks 
of the rules which determine the latter as not ‘ concerning 
phaenomena.’ This distinction is very questionable. To 
know a ‘priori that a phaenomenon must have a quantity is 
merely to know that it must stand in a certain relation to 
other phaenomena, and just the same is to know that it must 
have a cause. ‘ But ’ (it may be said) ‘ the knowledge that it 
has extensive quantity is necessarily incidental to the appre- 
hension of it as an intuition, and that it has intensive 
quantity to the apprehension of it as real. It is thus inci- 
dental to the giving of the phaenomenon as an object. The 
knowledge of the relations under which it necessarily exists 
is not so.’ If it were possible to know an intuition as an 
extensive quantity, or a sensation as having degree, without 

* P. 167; Tr. p. 136, ‘Thus, if n in philosophy as distinct from quanti- 
perception is given us . . . discovering Uitive analogy. K. Fischer’s explana- 
it.’ In the sentence ‘ In this case,’ &c. tion of the sense in which Kant speaks 
Kant 18 not thinking of the three con- of analogies of experu ncu (Translation 
ditions of experience, which he after- by MahafFy, p. 106) seems to me 
wards gives under the name ‘ annlogias,’ wiong 
but of ordinary reasoning from analogy 
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anything except intuition and sensation, there might be a 
valid distinction between such knowledge and that of an 
object as existing under a relation to another object, of 
which there is no intuition or sensation. But in the process 
of ‘ representing a whole through representation of its parts,* 
one must conceive that part which is at any moment intuited 
as determined by the other parts, which have been, but are 
not being, intuited; and in order to know a sensation as 
having degree, one must conceive, without feeling, a series 
of possible sensations through which it would have to pass 
in order to become = 0, which means that the sensation is 
determined by a process— by a series of objects — neither felt 
nor intuited. What essential difference is there between 
such ‘ cognition * and that of a phseuomenon as having its 
existence determined by another object, not present to sense 
or intuition, in other words, by a cause ? 

39. (6) The distinction means further that in virtue of 
‘ the axioms * and ‘ anticipations * you can know a 'priori 
what the particular quantity, extensive or intensive, of 
phsenomena must be. Having learnt that the intensity of 
sunlight is 200,000 times that of moonlight, you do not 
need to await the sensation of sunlight to know what its 
degree must be. But how does this knowledge differ from 
the knowledge that, given a certain phenomenon, another 
event— its ascertained cause — though unperceived, must 
have happened? It is quite true that without experience 
you could not ascertain what the cause of the phenomenon 
is, but equally without experience you could not ascertain 
the relative intensity of sunlight as compared with moon- 
light. When on the faith of the uniformity of nature — or 
the ‘principles of the unity of experience* — you have 
ascertained the law of relation, in one case as in the other 
^our knowledge anticipates actual sensation. 

40. The ‘ principles of the mathe'matical use of the cate- 
gories * are ‘ apodeictic * — can have their truth demonstrated 
— because they represent conditions of intuition, and can be 
exhibited in intuition.* You can see that an intuition must 
have extensive quantity by simply attending to the intuition 
without considering anything else than the given intuition. 
The necessity is not contingent upon ther.e being anything 
else than the intuition. On the contrary, the necessity of 

• P. 164 ; p. iil, 2r, 
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the principles of discursive cognition is dependent on objects 
of empirical intuition being given. These given, the dyna- 
mical principle of the understanding {e,g, the principle oi 
substance) is necessary as the condition of their forming 
one experience. The necessity of the principle is contingent 
upon the phsenomena being given to which it relates, and 
these phsenomena are not given together in intuition. Given 
an event, e.gf., its conditions are only known ‘ discursively,^ 
They must be objects of possible intuition, but in intuition 
they could only be presented successively — one ceasing to be 
so as the other comes to be so — and their relation to each 
other and to the event which they determine is not intuited 
at all. Knowledge of them, therefore, is through concep- 
tions, not intuitions ; discursive, not intuitive.’ ‘ 

It is difficult to see how the apprehension that an in- 
tuition has extensive quantity can be other than ‘ discursive.’ 
‘ The representation of the parts which renders possible the 
representation of the whole ’ is a process of which the whole 
cannot be intuited at once. No relation can be intuited, in 
Kant’s sense, because no relation— not even a relation of 
space or time — is in space or time. All knowledge, then, 
as of relations, is discursive, and its fault lies, not in this, — as 
Kant sometimes seems to think, — but in the fact that its 
range of discourse is so narrow. 

^ See p 93 ; p. 67, ; and cf. p. 496 , p. 447, 2V„ ‘ A ^priori conceptions,’ &c. 
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OF experience: 
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41 » Experience is not a mere succession of perceptions, 
but the determination of an object by means of perceptions. 
As ‘ cognition of objects,^ it implies that our sensations are 
referred, as signs or effects, to objects which do not pass with 
them — do not merely exist while sensation is felt — but are 
mutually qualifying elements of a permanent world. As 
Kant puts it, it implies a synthesis (a form of unity) not 
contained in perception, i.e. which does not arise out of the 
nature of perception, but which implies a unification of the 
manifold of perception, i.e. of sensuous affection, of such a 
kind as gives it a new character (synthetic), a character 
which does not belong to it merely as a manifold of sensuous 
affection, or as it is for a merely feeling subject. Every 
perception is determined a priori (before it actually occurs) 
by the necessity of being held together in one world with all 
other experience ; in other words, by the necessity of being 
referred to an object supposed always there. This reference to 
an object may take the following forms. Manifold percep- 
tions may be treated (a) as changing appearances of one 
thing, as ‘ sensible qualities ’ of a substance, of which, as it 
is found that things, which we at first regard as independent 
of each other and absolutely permanent, are dependent and 
only relatively permanent, the conception expands into that 
of one constant sum of matter, {b) As a series of events of 
which each is so conditioned by that which precedes, that 
otherwise (without the antecedent) it could not have hap- 
pened. (In this case, the object always there is the uniform 
rule of sequence. The events pass, but the rule, that if one 
happens the others must, does not pass.) (c) As successive 
appearances of a system of things which coexist and are what 
they are in virtue of that coexistence. These three ways of 
determining perceptions a priori with reference to an objective 
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world, which does not pass with them, Kant takes to corre- 
spond to the ‘ three modi of time.’ Tliej are ‘ connections of 
objects in time in general,* ‘ relations of the existence of the 
manifold as it is objectively in time.’* 

42 . ‘ Time in general ’ is opposed to the particular times 
at which perceptions happen to occur, in which ‘ no character 
of necessity appears.’ The order according to which the 
‘manifold exists objectively in time ’ is opposed to the order 
in which ‘it is put together in time’: e.g, it is a ‘mere 
chance ’ whether I see flame before I feel heat, or vice versa. 
If the relation of cause and etfect belonged merely to the 
manifold ‘as put together in time ’ — to the order of our sub- 
jective apprehension-— flame might be regarded indifferently 
as the cause or the eflPect of heat ; in truth, it is a relation 
of existence as it is objectively in time. The relation, Kant 
would say, between two phenomena as cause and effect is 
a relation of time (one must occur at a time preceding the 
other), hut not of the times in which we may happen to per- 
ceive them. Often an antecedent event is not perceived. 
The shock of an earthquake is felt, but no one perceives the 
antecedent commotion in the bowels of the earth ; the sound 
of a hell is heard before the motion of the clapper is seen, &c. 
It is a relation, then, of ‘ time in general,’ not of the times 
in which appearances occur to us; and as ‘time in general ’ 
cannot he perceived, it is a relation arising, not out of per- 
ceptions, but out of ^ a priori connecting conceptions.’ The 
source of these (the ‘ analogies of experience ’) is the equal 
presence to all feelings of the one thinking self, or, as Kant 
puts it, ‘ the general principle of all three analogies rests on 
the necessary unity of apperception in relation to all possible 
empirical consciousness at every time* Inasmuch as the 
‘ original apperception relates to our internal sense,’ or, more 
precisely, to the ‘ form ’ of that sense, i.e. to distinctness of 
feelings in time, the unification of sensitive experience, 
which that ‘ apperception ’ effects, must be a unifi(*atic«i of 
it according to relations of time. Hence the rule which 
arises from it is, ‘ all empirical determinations of time must be 
subject to rules of the general determination of time ’ (where 
‘ empirical detc^rminations of time’ = all experience of objects in 
time), i.e. are subject to those rules according to which alone 
the succession of phsenomena in time can form one world.* 

- Pp. 166-6; p. 133, Tr. * P. 166; pp. 133-4, TV. 
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43. ‘Without the permanent, no relation in time is 
possible.’ The succession of a upon h means that h is over 
before a begins. The relation between them (called succes- 
sion) cannot exist for either a or h, bat only for something 
present to ea,ch of them. If there were nothing but succes- 
sive events in the world (nothing but h vanishing before a 
begins, a before c begins, and so on), there could be no suc- 
cession. The possibility of any succession implies a ‘relative 
permanence,’ and the possibility of everything being merely 
relatively permanent implies an absolute permanence. The 
same holds of change^ which is a particular sort of succession 
— succession of different qualities. Again, ‘it is only by 
means of the permanent that existence in different parts of 
the successive series of time receives a guantity, which we 
entitle duration. For in mere succession existence is per- 
petually vanishing and recommencing, and therefore never 
has the least quantity.’ There must therefore be something 
tiot in succession but permanent that can carry on each 
vanishing moment of the succession and add it to the next, 
in order to constitute quantity of time or duration. So far, 
good. ‘ But,’ says Kant, ‘ permanence is just another expres- 
sion for time, as the abiding coiTelate of all existence of 
phsenomena, and of all change, and of all coexistence.’ 
Time is such an ‘ abiding correlate ’ because ‘ all phsenomena 
exist in time, wherein alone as a substratum, i.e. as the 
permanent form of the internal intuition, coexistence and 
succession can be represented.’ Yet, on the other hand, 
‘ the permanent is the substratum of our empirical representa- 
tion of time itself, in which {sc. substratum) alone all deter- 
mination of time is possible.’ ‘ Empirical representation of 
time ’ seems to be opposed to ‘ time in general,’ which 
‘cannot be an object of perception,’ and to represent which, 
accordingly, a ‘ substratum’ (matter) must be found in ob- 
jects of perception.^ 

I cannot see what meaning ‘ time ’ has except as a 
relation of succession, a relation of which the possibility 
supposes something other than the terms of the relation, 
something not in succession. It is a mistake to convert this 
relation into that permanent something, which is the con- 
dition of its possibility. It is a further mistake to speak, as 
Kant does, of ‘ permanence and coexistence’ as, along with 
* succession ’ ‘ modi of time.’ 

' Pp 169-170; pp 136-137, Tr. 
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4 1‘. When Kant calls time ‘ the permanent form of internal 
}ntuition,’ there is sense in this, so far as it means that 
time as = succession is a permanent relation ; but then it is 
a permanent relation between the non-permanent or tran- 
sitory, just as transitory; the relation, namely, of inner 
intuitions to each other so far as each is over before the next 
begins. The relation time is not itself in time, the relation 
of succession is not successive. But it is one thing to say 
that succession (or time) is a permanent relation, and 
another to say succession = permanence, or that ‘permanence 
is another expression for time.’ ‘Permanence’ expresses 
a relation to the transitory, or throughout the transitory, 
of that which is not so. Time is just the opposite of this, 
a relation of the transitory to the transitory. Thus to say 
that ‘permanence is another expression for time’ is, strictly 
taken, nonsense. As permanence means a relation, so in 
this proposition time must mean a relation, and time as 
relation can only mean succession, which is the opposite of 
the relation of permanence. To say, however, that time is 
the permanent is a different matter, for in this proposition, 
as ‘the permanent’ does not express a relation but some- 
thing related, so ‘ time ’ may be taken for something other 
than a relation. No doubt, when Kant says that ‘perma- 
nence is another expression for time,’ he means ‘ time is the 
permanent.’ He is thinking of time, not as a relation of 
succession, but as something in which all relations of time 
exist.* The question, then, is, whether you can properly 
speak of time as that which exists throughout all times, 
which is what the permanent means. 

Time is either the relation of succession, or a name 
representing something which we try to arrive at by adding 
times, ‘times’ being what remains of the events between 
which the relation of succession subsists after the abstrac- 
tion of all determination of those events except such as arise 
from this relation. But the result of adding times is for 
ever incomplete, the addition being a process ad infinitum. 
There is really, then, no such thing as a time containing 
all times. If there were, it would not be the permanent, 
for it would be constituted by the addition of so many 

* Cf. p. 170; p. 137, Tr. ‘nimul- ‘there is only one time in which dll 
tHneity and succession are the only different times must be placed.* 
relations in time ;* p. 173 ; p. 141, T)*.. 
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negations of permanence. Time, as relation of succession, 
is permanent like all relations, in the-, sense of not being in 
time. A relation between events cannot be itself an event. 
But there is no reason for calling this relation the 'permanent. 
Strictly it is a result of the permanent, i.e. of the ‘ order of 
nature,’ which, according to Kant’s view, means the unifica- 
tion of the manifold through its relation to one subject. 

45. Time being either the relation of succession or dura- 
tion, succession is not a mod'us of time, but just time, and it 
is absurd to call either permanence or coexistence a modus of 
succession. Coexistence or simultaneity, as little as per- 
manence, can be spoken of as a modus of time. It is not 
properly times that are simultaneous. The only possible 
relation between one time and another is that of succession. 
Simultaneous events do not exist in different times simul- 
taneous with each other, but in one time successive on another 
in which other events coexist. Simultaneity is thus not a rela- 
tion between different times, but between different events in 
one time. It may be said. Why not reckon succession, coexist- 
ence, and permanence as ‘ modi of time,’ as each coiistiluted 
by a different sort of ‘synthesis of different times’? But, 
at any rate, they are not co-ordinate. Succession = time. 
It is constituted by a synthesis of feelings of which one is 
passing as the other begins, but the synthesis must be per- 
formed in order that time may exist. Times being thus 
given, a further synthesis of their diversity may yield 
severally permanence and coexistence. But clearly it is a 
mislake to speak of ‘ the permanent’ as = ‘ time in general,’ 
when it is only constituted by a synthesis in which times lose 
their character as times, which is that one is over before the 
next begins. 

46. ‘ Substances (in the world of phenomena) are the 
substratum of all determinations of time. The beginning 
of some and the ceasing to be of other substances would 
utterly do away with the only condition of the empirical 
unity of time; ’* i.e. the condition under which alone the mere 
manifold of distinctions between beginnings and endings 
of feelings becomes one succession (time), is that something 
be equally present to them all. Why not say at once that 
this ‘ something ’ is the eternal, that the eternal is thus the 
condition of there being time? Kant wouhi say, ‘Beyause 

i P. 173 i p. 141, Tr. 
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the eternal is not an object of knowledge. If there were a 
possible intuition or phsenomenon corresponding to the ‘ pure 
ego/ there would be a knowable eternal ; but it is not so. 
And the ‘ something ’ which conditions the ‘ empirical unity 
of time’ — in relation to which determinations of time are 
possible — must be an object of knowledge, substance as 
'pheenomenon,^ But is there any phcanomenal substance that 
does not begin and cease ? ‘ Not (according to Kant) any 

particular substance, but the matter of all.’ But is matter 
in this sense a phsonomenon? Not, if phainomenon means 
(as with Kant it does) that which can be perceived. All that 
can be perceived is some modification of matter which is not 
pernianent. The matter or ‘ something ’ which really does 
not begin or cease, is the thinking self, as an object to itself, 
which is not in time at all, but is the condition of the possi- 
bility of time, and is only called permanent by a kind of 
metaphor and at the cost of contradiction. ‘ Permanent ’ 
(uccordiiig to Kant) is that which is in all time ; but (a) 
time is not a possible all, and {b) the eternal is not in it. 

47. The point of Kant’s ‘ proof of the second analogy ’ 
is that ‘ the subjective sequence of apprehension ’ must 
be ‘ deduced from the objt'ctive sequence of pluenomena.’ 
Against the doctrine that the relation of cause and effect is 
‘ nothing but uniform unconditional sequence ’ he would 
have nothing to say. His point is that tlie existence of 
such a relation implies the determination of the sequence of 
our feelings by an ‘ order of nature ’ other than they, which 
= the unity of understanding, and is the a priori condition 
of the succession of feelings becoming an experience of an 
objective world. With Hume the ‘ subjective sequence of 
apprehension ’ is everything. Connection between cause and 
effect is a determination of imagination to pass from an 
impression to the idea of its usual attendant. Feeling a 
has, as a matter of fact, so many times followed feeling 6. 
This amounts to no order of nature. What we call so, 
according to Hume, is an expectation resulting from habitual 
sequence. 

Kant says, if the connection of cause and effect between 
a and b were merely a connection in imagination, h might 
just as well come before a, as a before 6. Impressions and 
ideas, according to Hume, differ merely as stronger from 
weaker feelings, nor can any other difference be found 
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between them save such as presupposes determination by 
reference to an objective world, which is just what has to be 
accounted for. Of two feelings, which the scientific man 
regards as representing events related to each other in the 
way of cause and effect, so that one can only precede, the 
other only follow, the one which = the effect constantly 
recurs before that which = the cause. The idea of the cause 
is as often suggested by the idea of the effect as vice versa^ 
and the idea which suggests the other must come before it. 
Remove the notion of determination by an objective order 
represented by the words ‘ of the cause ’ and ‘ of the effect,’ 
and clearly it becomes indifferent whether cause precedes 
effect or effect cause. 

Thus (a) our ‘ subjective apprehension of the manifold is 
always successive,’ and (h) there is no uniformity in the 
succession ; e.g, ‘ the apprehension of the manifold in the 
phaenomenon of a house which stands before me is succ.es- 
sfve,’ just as the apprehension of the positions successively 
occupied by a boat floating down the stream. Yet I judge 
the manifold parts of the house to coexist, and the positions 
of the boat to be necessarily successive. Why this difference ? 
‘ Because I may apprehend the parts of the house in any 
order, the positions of the boat only in one, beginning with 
that highest up the stream.’ But this will not explain (a) 
why I judge the manifold of the house to exist only in one 
order, viz. together, or (h) why I take the order of apprehen- 
sion to represent the fact in one cavse and not in the other. 
On the same principle on which I take subjective uniformity 
to represent the fact in regard to the boat, I ought to take 
subjective absence of uniformity to represent the fact in regard 
to the house. The truth is, however, that even in the case 
of the boat, it may very well be the sight (impression) of the 
lower position that recalls the idea of the higher, and if there 
were nothing else than succession of feelings to constitute 
the relation of cause and effect, this would put the relation 
between the positions of the boat on the same footing as that 
between the parts of the house. ‘But,’ it will be said, ‘the 
impression of the lower position, a, can never precede the 
impression of the higher h. No one ever saw a boat at a 
before he saw it at But if the impression only differs 
from the idea as the more from the less lively feeling, what 
difference is there between the sequence of idea on impres- 
sion and that of impression on impression, that the latter 
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alone should affect the habit of expectation (according to 
Hume’s doctrine), or be regarded as real and objective, so 
that we correct the ‘ subjective order of apprehension’ by it? 

48. A phsenomenon, then, if it is to be related to another 
as cause to effect, as uniform antecedent, must be distin- 
guished from ‘reproductions of apprehension ’ as the object of 
them, and it can only be so distinguished, ‘ if it is subject 
to a rule, which distinguishes it from every other apprehen- 
sion, and which renders necessary a mode of connection of 
the manifold.’ ^ That which thus renders the connection 
necessary is, according to Kant, ‘ the unity of understanding ’ 
or of ‘ apperception,’ the presence of the thinking subject to 
the manifold, in virtue of which these form one world, and, 
so far as successive, form one succession, so that if a has 
once followed h, it cannot also come before it. Thus even 
the ‘ subjective order of apprehension ’ is, of course, not 
really a matter of chance. The order in which at any time 
I happen to apprehend the parts of a house, like everything 
else that happens, is determined by preceding events ; but 
the order of events being necessarily uniform, the parts of 
the house, to which the order in which they are at any time 
apprehended makes no difference, cannot be an order of 
events. The occurrence of the idea of the boat at position a 
the lower, before the idea of it at b the higher, is as definitely 
determined by preceding events as the actual position of the 
boat at a and the sight of it is determined by its previous 
position at 65 but because the order of events is one, the 
occurrence of the idea at a, b, and c is differently determined 
from the occurrence of the sight. There is no ground for 
this distinction, however, except in the judgment that an 
event, a, which follows another, b, can only follow it. 

This judgment arises from the action of the understand- 
ing in ‘ applying the order of time to phenomena and their 
existence.’^ ‘ If pheenomena were things in themselves, no 
man would be able to conjecture from the succession of our 
representations how this manifold is connected in the object,^ * 
In fact, phEenoinena=the complex of our representations 
as subject to a rule arising from the unity of apperception. 
Hence the succession of our representations needs only to 
be qualified as one and necessary (a qualification which 
it receives from the ‘ unity of understanding ’), in order to 
become an ‘ objective connection.’ 

• P. 17«: p. 141, 7K • P. 181; p. 149, 2V. 


• P. 175; p. 143. 7V. 
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a. TUm DTSTINOTION BETWEEN 'ANALYTICAL' ANT) 
'SYNTHETICAL' JUDGMENTS IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE ‘POSTULATES OF EMPIBIOAL THOUGHT.’ 

[Krii. d.r. r. pp. 148-153, 192-205; Tr. pp. 116-119, 161-174.] 

49. The pure conceptions of the understanding may be 
applied either to the ‘ intuition alone ’ (to pure intuition or 
the form of intuition?) or to the ^ existence of aphsenomenon,’ 
i.e. to the relations of phsenomena to each other. In the 
former case they yield ‘ mathematical principles ’ (i.e. 

principles of the possibility of mathematics) ; in the latter 
case ‘ dynamical principles,’ principles of the possibility of 
physi(!al science. The ^ objective validity ’ of all intellectual 
synthesis depends on the possibility of experience (empirical 
synthesis) corresponding to it; (‘the possibility of experi- 
ence is that which gives objective reality to all our a priori 
cognitions’) ; and experience again depends ‘ on a synthesis 
according to conceptions of the object of phenomena ’ (i.e. 
that which our feelings are taken to represent) ‘in genciral,* 
without which we should have no connected whole of ex- 
perience, but only a ‘ rhapsody of perceptions.’ * This syn- 
thesis, these conditions of the possibility of experience, Kant 
calls ‘experience as a priori cognition,’ which, he says, 
‘ possesses truth, i.e. accordance with its object,’ only m so 
far as it contains nothing more than the conditions under 
which alone the manifold of intuition becomes a connected 
whole of experience.^ Hence the ‘ supreme principle of all 
synthetical judgments,’ which Kant states thus {ih.), ‘Every 
object is subject to the necessary conditions of the syn- 
thetical unity of the manifold of intuition in a possible 
experience.’ The ‘ principles ’ afterwards stated embody 
these ‘necessary conditions.’ In this part of his doctrine 
Kant has always before him (a) the opposition of analytical 
* Pp. 151-2; p. 1)8, Tr, • P. 162; p. 119, TV. 
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and synthetical judgments, (h) the definition of truth as 
‘ agreement of thought (cognition) with its object.’ 

50.^ In ' analytical judgment’ we merely ' predicate of a 
conception ’ (i.e. of an object thought under certain attributes) 
‘ that which is already thought in it ’ (i.e. certain of these 
attributes). In ' synthetic judgment ’ we ‘ go beyond the 
given conception in order to think in relation with it some- 
thing quite different from what was thought in it.’ The 
' supreme principle ’ of analytical judgments is that of 
contradiction ; i.e. no such judgment can be true in which 
the object is thought of under contradictory attributes, if 
one of the contradictory attributes ^ agrees with the object.’ 
This principle is a means for ' cognition of truth,’ i.e. you 
can ascertain whether an analytical judgment is true by 
asking yourself (if affirmative) whether the contradictory of 
the predicate can be denied of the object. If the contradic- 
tory can be affirmed, the conception does not agree with the 
object, the judgment is untrue. (' Man is mortal ; ’ can ' not- 
mortal ’ be affirmed of man ? If so, the conception ‘ mortal ’ 
cannot agree with the object ‘man,’ since contradictory 
attributes cannot belong to the same objects.) But since the 
‘ object ’ in such a case is merely a ‘ thing ’ of my own mind, 
certain attributes definitely conceived in unity, it is abso- 
lutely impossible that I should judge an attribute to belong 
to it of which I could also affirm the contradictory. So far 
from being ‘ of use for cognition of truth,’ the principle of 
contradiction is only of use tor preventing an error which 
could not possibly occur. There is no meaning, then, in 
calling it a test of the truth of analytical judgment in the 
formal logicians’ sense of analytical judgment. It is other- 
wise if ‘analytical judgment’ means a process of clearing 
up a confused conception. If the conception of ‘man’ is 
confused (if you do not quite know what you mean by it, and 
what not), you may be ready to admit propositions about 
‘ man ’ that implicitly contradict each other. Then, as soon 
as the contradiction between them is clearly exhibited, 
according to the law of contradiction you have to reject one, 
and your conception is cleared up. But in such a case, the 
judgments in which you admit these implicitly contradictory 

* [What is here said on analytical in the lectures on Mill’s Logic, §§ 66- 
and synthetical judgments is to be 
•upplemoiiied by what is said Llow 
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propositions are not ‘ analytical ’ in Kant’s sense. You do 
not in them ‘ predicate of a conception what is already thought 
in it,’ for you have no clearly articulated conception at all. 
If you had, you could not admit the contradictory propositions. 
Nor is the process of clearing them up an analytical judgment 
in Kant’s sense, for yon cannot clear them up without 
‘going beyond them.’ The principle of contradiction, then, 
is not the ‘ test of truth ’ of analytical judgment. It repre- 
sents the law under which you clear away verbal confusion, 
so as to know exactly w’hat you mean by your general terms, 
so as to arrive at those definite conoej)tions the content of 
which you can state in an analytical judgment. When 
you have arrived at that state in which you can make an 
analytical judgment in the sense of formal logicians (in which 
you predicate of a conception, of which the connotation is 
definitely known, one of its attributes), there is no longer room 
for such a ‘ test ’ as that of the principle of contradiction. 

. Thus if analytical judgment means the mental act in 
which you rehearse the contents of a definite conception, 
there is no meaning in calling the principle of contra- 
diction the test of its truth, since it cannot be false. In 
that sense of ‘ analytical judgment ’ in which the principle 
of contradiction can be called its test, it cannot be opposed 
to a synthetical judgment in the sense in which Ka nt opposes 
it, as that in which we do not ‘ go beyond ’ a given concep- 
tion. The propositions which give a colour to the notion of 
there being ‘ analytical judgments ’ in the sense of formal 
logic are (1) those in which a teacher conveys the meaning 
of terms (those e,g, of a dictionary). But these do not 
represent any process of thought on the part of a teacher, 
and do relate to a matter of fact. No doubt the teacher or 
dictionary-writer must have thought in order to be able to 
give an exposition of the meaning of the name, but this 
thinking is a highly synthetical process, which results in 
the conclusion that, as a matter of fact {e.g,) what is now 
understood by ‘gold’ is a metal distinguished as follows 
(according to the received scientific account). (2) Those 
which represent the act in which we think of a conceived 
subject under one of its conceived attributes in the process of 
connecting it with something else. There may be real thinking 
represented by ‘ gold is yellow,’ if it represents a stage in 
connecting gold through its yellowness with other objects, 
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cr of considering whether some newly observed thing is gold 
or not. But this is a synthetic process. 

61. {a) ‘All bodies are extended,’ is an analytical judg- 
ment according to Kant ; (6) ‘ All bodies are heavy,’ a 
synthetical judgment. This cannot mean that ‘ extension ’ 
is included in the meaning of the term ‘body,’ while ‘heavi- 
ness ’ is not. Such inclusion is relative to the individual’s 
state of mind. To educated men both predicates, to unedu- 
cated neither, are included in what they understand by ‘ body.’ 

Probably Kant means that (a), representing a mere con- 
ception, involves no reference to ‘ experience,’ while (b) does. 
But what is meant by ‘ experience ’ ? Is it meant that the 
predicate ‘ heavy ’ represents sensations repeatedly felt ? 
Then the proposition reduces itself to remembrance, ‘ I have 
felt a body to be heavy again and again, &c. and never other- 
wise, so that I expect to continue to feel it heavy.’ But then 
what does ‘ body ’ mean in such a proposition ? If it represents 
a mere conception in (a), it must do so likewise in (6), and the 
proposition must state the coexistence of such a conception 
with a succession of events in the way of feeling, which is 
nonsense. We may try to reduce ‘ body ’ to a succession of 
I'eelings in (6), but if so, we must equally so reduce it in (a), 
which knocks up Kant’s doctrine as to {a). 

Kant, however, by no means took ‘ heavy ’ to represent a 
feeling or succession of feelings. An intellectual synthesis 
is necessary to give it. ‘ Weight’ is not a mere feeling, but 
an ‘ empirical conception,’ resulting from the interpretation 
of feeling under the direction of ‘synthetic principles of 
understanding ’ (in particular the principle of the ‘ anticipa- 
tions of perception ’), and as predicated of body implies the 
conception of the connection of body with the ‘whole of 
possible experience.’ Undoubtedly, if we had no sensations, 
we never should judge ‘bodies are heavy,’ but should we 
judge ‘bodies are extended’? Kant might say ‘yes,’ since 
extension is a property of pure intuition. But (1) ‘sensibility 
alone furnishes us with intuitions,’ and though this does not 
mean that sensation = intuition, it does imply that without 
sensation, as a matter of fact, we should not have intuition ; 
and (2) ‘ body ’ is not pure intuition, so that, though ‘ pure 
intuition ’ does give extension, it does not give it as ajpredU 
cate of body. If ‘ body ’ means body as experienced in (6), can 
it mean anything else in (a) ? 
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62. The truth is that both judgments are synthetical, in 
the stuise that in them thought goes beyond the suhject-coii- 
ception, which, indeed, would not be a conception it thought 
did not go beyond it. Conception = the thinking of an object 
under relations, and under relations which cannot be isolated 
and summed up, but of which each involves a farther relation. 
Both are analytical as implying analysis of that more con- 
sciousness of ' something there ^ with which our knowledge 
begins, an analysis through which to us the ‘ something ’ 
becomes the articulated whole which it is in itself. Both, 
again, relate equally to experience. The difference is that 
the correlative analysis and synthesis represented by (a) is 
much more elementary than that represented by (b), so ele- 
mentary that without it there is no definite conception of 
an outward thing at all. It means, ' every body is made up 
of parts outside each other.’ In fact, it merely predicates 
of body that which, as predicated of all pha?nomona, accord- 
ing to Kant himself, is a ' synthetic principle of experience.’ 
It is quite true that without extension you cannot think of 
body, but it is misleading to say that in predicating extension 
of body, you do not go beyond the conception of ' body,’ 
because the predicate expresses that very act of going beyond 
body, though only to another body, without which body 
cannot be thought of. 

Kant’s opposition between the two sorts of judgment is, 
in fact, a survival from the doctrine which opposes what mind 
does for itself to ' facts of nature,’ a doctrine upset by the 
admission that ‘ understanding prescribes laws a priori to 
phsenomena, and therefore to nature as a complex of all 
phsenomena.’ It is the same sort of survival, which makes 
him often write as if mathematical truths were only ' sub- 
jectively true,’ though their 'objective validity ’ is afterwards 
established by the consideration that, nature being consti- 
tuted by understanding, the synthesis of intuitions must 
involve relations constituted by the synthesis of the mere 
forms of intuition. 

63. The notion that the conceived object can be isolated 
— thought of apart from its relation to the whole of experi- 
ence — appears in Kant’s explanation of the ‘ postulates of 
empirical thought.’ ‘ 

According to Kant, if, having conceived an object, I go 

’ F. 192, ff. ; p. 161 Tr. Cf. th* statenient on p. 193 with that on p. 204. 
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on to inquire whether it is merely possible, real, or necessary, 
the asking and answering of these questions in no way 
affects the object, ‘object^ here meaning a thing thought of 
under a definite complex of attributes, which is neither 
increased nor diminished by the afiirmation or denial of its 
reality/ 

The possibility of mere conception, according to Kant, 
depends on its not involving contradictory attributes. The 
^ possibility of such an object as is thought in the concep- 
tion ’ is another matter. The possibility of such an object 
constitutes the ' objective reality ’ of the conception itself. 
It depends either on (a) laws of construction in space, or {h) 
on its being capable of connection with the whole of experi- 
ence according to the ‘analogies of experience.’ (a) are 
objectively valid ‘ because they contain a priori the form of 
experience in general ’ ; in other words, because ‘ the forma- 
tive synthesis bj/ which we construct a triangle in imagination, 
is the very same as that we employ in the apprehension of a 
phenomenon for the purpose of making an empirical concep- 
tion of it.’^ AS to (6), the question is whether, supposing 
certain uniformities and sequences of phenomena ascertained 
according to these analogies, the conceived object is consistent 
with them according to the same analogies. How can this 
question be answered without further ‘ determination of the 
object*? 

‘ The principles of modality are not objectively syn- 
thetical.’ ‘ They predicate of a conception nothing more 
than the procedure of the faculty of cognition which gene- 
rated it.’ This is true and important, if it means that the 
distinction of possible, real, and necessary is a distinction 
ex parte nostra, a distinction arising from the character of 
our intelligence as in development ; i.e. from the fact that the 
principle which forms the unity of the world (which is also 
the principle in virtue of which I am I) is communicated to 
us, while yet the details, which that principle makes one, are 
not only not communicated to us fully, h\iu never can be, 
since in respect of our animal nature we ai'e among these 
details. It is not that there are three sorts of object, the 
possible, the real, the necessary, but that the real world is 

• P. 409; p. 3G8, TV. Cf. Hume, existent, my idea of Him neither iu 
Treatise, B. i, Pt. in, see. 7. * When 1 creases nor diminishes.’ 

think of God, wheu I think of Him as * P. 190 ; p. 104, Tr. 
existent, and when I believe Him to be 
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krfown to us through a succession of experiences, which 
the unity of the understanding renders a whole of mutually 
qualifying elements, and that thus to us in any stage of 
experience there are many possibilities of which we cannot 
say yet whether they are real ; they are possihiliiies, as not 
being inconsistent, according to the formal conditions of 
experience, with our hitherto experience, but possibilities of 
which we cannot say that they are real because our hitherto 
experience is only a part of possible experience. 

54. Kant’s error (I think) lies in treating such possibility 
as * objective possibility.’ It is not objective possibility, un- 
less consistent with the whole order of the world as it is, and 
whatever is possible in this sense is also real. In this latter 
(the true) sense of the ‘ objectively possible,* it is quite true 
that the object, when from being possible it becomes real, is 
‘ not farther determined,’ but only so because in this sense 
the possible and the real are the same. To the objectively 
possible in the above sense, the occurrence of a sensation (a 
new perception) on our part makes no difference. To the 
subjectively possible it may make a great difference. It may 
verify or falsify an hypothesis. A ‘ subjectively possible * 
conception must precede every experiment. The experiment 
shows whether a relation of phenomena, supposed to be 
possible, is real or not. Through it nothing becomes real 
that was not real before. ‘ Is it not the case, however,’ it 
may be said, ‘ that through it what was conceived as possible 
comes to be conceived as real, and that without any change in 
the content of conception?’ No, because the experiment 
always involves the analysis of some phenomena not analysed 
before; it enables you to judge that a really always accom- 
panies h, whereas before you only guessed it, because after a 
crucial experiment you are able to set aside all conditions in 
the complex phaenomena, which included h and which a had 
been found to follow, except h itself. 

Thus taking the ‘ possible object ’ in one sense, it is quite 
true that the occurrence of a perception corresponding to it 
makes no difference to its content ; but of such an object it is 
unmeaning to say that, through the occurrence of perceptions, 
from being possible it becomes real. Taking ‘ possible object ' 
in another sense, it is quite true that the occurrence of a 
perception converts its possibility into reality, but in doing 
«o, it further determines the conception of the object. 
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II. THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN ‘ OUTER* AND 
DINNER sense: 

[See eapecially Krit. d. r. V. pp. 197-200 ; pp. 166-169, TV.] 

55. The distinction between outer and inner sense can- 
not be explained (1) as a distinction between consciousness 
due to ‘ external * and that due to ‘ internal ’ stimulus, be- 
cause (a) nervous stimulus cannot be distinguished into 
outer and inner ; and (5) because ‘ outer * sense means the 
sense of an outer object, ‘ inner ’ the sense of an inner 
object, and the nervous stimulus of consciousness is not the 
object of consciousness ; nor can it be explained (2) as the 
distinction between ‘ideas of sensation^ and ‘ideas of reflec- 
tion,’ between ‘ impressions ’ and ‘ ideas,’ between perception 
and memory or imagination, because (a) to any conscious- 
ness of an ‘ outer ’ object the second member in each of these 
pairs is as necessary as the first, and (5) the object of con- 
sciousness, as such, may be just as much outer when there is no 
sensation present as when there is. When I remember my 
house, the object of consciousness is as much ‘ outer ’ as when 
I am looking at it. A remembered pleasure is not an out- 
ward object, but no more is a pleasure at the time of being 
experienced. Thus the difference between outer and inner 
sense lies in the relation of the object as an object of con- 
sciousness, not in consciousness as apart from the object. 
The relations of the house on the one side, of the pleasure 
on the other, as objects of consciousness, being the same 
whether the house is perceived or imagined, whether the 
pleasure is being enjoyed or remembered, the difference 
between perception and imagination, between enjoyment 
and recollection, is not a difference between inwardness 
and outwardness of the ‘sense.’ We are thus brought to 
adopt as the only tenable distinction between outer and 
inner sense that between the consciousness of objects as 
related to each other, not to the conscious subject, and 
the consciousness of objects as changes in the state of the 
VOL. II. V 
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conscious subject. Thus it is really a distinction, not between 
two sorts of sense as such, b it between two sorts of intel- 
lectual interpretation of sense, two functions of the under- 
standing in the connection of phsenomena. 

56. In most passages, at any rate, Kant uses * internal 
sense’ for the consciousness of changes as in oneself, in the way 
described. It is this which, as ‘ empirical apperception,’ or the 
‘ consciousness of self according to the determination of our 
states in internal perception,’ he opposes to ‘ transcendental 
apperception.’ ‘ It is of this, again, that he is thinking when 
he shows * that ‘ internal experience is possible only mediately 
and through external experience,’ because ‘ consciousness of 
my own existence as determined in time ’ implies a ^ perma- 
nent something external to me,’ in relation (contrast) to 
which alone a consciousness of time is possible, and which 
cannot be one of my ‘ representations,’ because, if it were, it 
would be in time, and thus not permanent. This is Kant’s 
reply to * problematic idealism,’ which he affiliates to Des- 
cartes, the doctrine that the only immediate certainty lies in 
the consciousness of one’s own existence, and that the exist- 
ence of the outer world is known mediately or inferentially 
through this. Kant retorts that in order to such conscious- 
ness, as of the succession of my inward states, there must 
already be knowledge of that which is supposed to be inferred 
from it, viz. of a permanent something other than these 
states, in order to render consciousness of their succession 
possible. 

This outward something, however, as Kant understands 
it, cannot be ‘outward’ according to the ordinal y mean- 
ing of the term. For, according to the rest of his doctrine, 
it must result from the determination of phtenomena (the 
modifications of sensibility) by the ‘unity of apperception’ 
or the principle of this. The ‘ permanent something,’ accord- 
ing to him, it is true, which must be known in order to 
render the consciousness of succession possible, cannot be 
the ‘ transcendental ego ’ itself, because this is not knowable 
from the want of a corresponding phenomenon. It must be 
what (in the account of the first ‘ analogy of experience ’) he 
calls ‘ substantia phenomenon.’ It is very difficult to make 
out how he understands this. It is the ‘permanent’ or 
‘real’ in phenomena, but implies determination of these by 

* P 672; Maha.if/fi trans. loc. cU. p. 200, * P. 199; p. 168, TV. 
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the category of substance, a particular ‘ function * of the 
unity of apperception. 

57. Now Kant is quite right in saying that ‘ inner sense,’ 
as consciousness of successive modifications of one’s state, 
implies outer experience, the conception of permanent objects 
other than such modifications. It is a mistake of ‘ meta- 
physicians ’ to say that we are primarily conscious of our- 
selves, in the ordinary sense of the words, or of our states 
as OUTS. In order to such consciousness we must already 
have been conscious of objects, neither as distinctly outer 
nor distinctly inner, and have gradually come to distinguish 
our own changes from what we suppose to be permanent in 
them. It is true that only through modifications of sensi- 
bility, determined by the presence to them of the thinking 
subject, are we conscious of objects at all. But in the order 
of our experience, the consciousness of objects precedes re- 
flection on the conditions of their presentation as ex parte 
nostra ; precedes and determines the ^ inner sense,’ according 
to the meening which we have so far attached to it. We 
see things before we are conscious of the sensation of sight 
as a sensation. To have a sensation is different from being 
conscious of having a sensation ; and not only so, but that 
determination of sensations by the self-conscious subject (the 
subject present to and distinguishing itself from all) which 
is necessary to their becoming the sense of objects, is different 
from the consciousness of having sensations. 

58. The question, however, arises, (1) whether the sense 
of objects, as preceding such ‘ inner sense,’ is properly con- 
sidered ‘ outer ’ ; whether the distinction of ‘ outer ’ and 
‘ inner ’ does not represent a process of reflection subsequent 
to the consciousness of objects, and of which the two sides 
are strictly correlative, neither being prior or sequent to the 
other ; (2) whether, when time is called the form of ^ inner 
sense,’ there is not a confusion between modifications of 
sensibility (properly neither outer nor inner, and of which 
alone there is any case for calling time the form), and con- 
sciousness of such as of changes in my state in opposition to 
objects other than me, which is pi’operlj ‘ inner sense,’ but of 
which time is no more specially the form than of any other 
consciousness of change. 

(1) Looking to the consciousness of a ‘permanent some- 
thing’ which is the condition of the consciousness of my 
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states as successive, there is nothing in either of the factors 
from which it results, either in the phsenomena, modifications 
of sensibility, which in themselves are neither outer nor 
inner, or in the ‘ unity of apperception,’ to qualify it as out- 
ward. It only becomes ‘ outward ’ in so far as consciousness 
of changes as in my state is awakened and opposed to it. 
As an antecedent condition of such consciousness, it is not 
outward any more than inward. 

As to question (2), it is clear that time is the form of all 
change. There is no propriety in calling it the form of 
inner sense according to the above meaning, unless it be true 
that changes are only in time so far as reflected on as suc- 
cessive modifications of my state, which was not what Kant 
meant. He regarded ‘ time ’ as the form of all phenomena, 
as modifications of sensibility, and only came to speak of it 
as a form of inner sense from the confusion of such modifica- 
tions with the consciousness of them as changes in me in 
opposition to changes in things. 

69. His double usage of ‘internal sense’ appears on 
pages 1 27-129 (Tr. pp. 93-95). He first uses ‘ internal sense ’ 
for that which ‘represents to us our own consciousness, 
only as we appear to ourselves, not as we are in ourselves 
, . . ourselves only as inwardly affected ; ’ in short, ‘ em- 
pirical apperception.’ But he proceeds, ‘ That which deter- 
mines the internal sense is the understanding,’ &c. But it 
is only the determination by the understanding which yields 
‘ internal sense ’ according to the above meaning. The text 
implies that there first internal sense, and that then it is 
determined by the understanding. But without such de- 
termination there is no sense of objects at all, much less a 
sense of objects as distinguished into outer and inner, since 
without it there is no ‘ synthesis of the manifold.’ 

In truth, the ‘ internal sense ’ of the paragraph beginning 
‘ That which determines,’ &c., and of the following, is not 
the ‘ empirical apperception ’ of the preceding paragraph, 
but simply the sensuous as a manifold in time, which 
according to Kant all the sensuous is, though somehow some 
of it is also a manifold in space. Kant then uses ‘ inner 
sense ’ in two meanings ; (1) for the sensible as a manifold 
in time, which all the sensible (according to him) is; (2) for 
‘ empirical apperception.’ In the second meaning, accoixling 
to his own showing, it presupposes the action of the under- 
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standing". If confined to the first meaning, (a) there is 
impropriety in calling time a form of inner sense, taking 
‘ sense ^ apart from the determination which Kant ascribes 
to understanding ; there is nothing to distinguish it as inner 
except the form of time itself ; ‘ inner sense ’ = sense in time. 
‘Time is the form of inner sense,’ then = ‘ time is the form 
of sense as in time.’ (fe) It does not appear how, space and 
time being alike forms of the sensible apart from the action 
of the understanding upon the sensible, while time is the 
form of all sense as such, space should yet be the distinguishing 
form of a certain sort of sense. Kant says, ‘ The internal 
sense contains merely the form of intuition, but without any 
synthetical conjunction of the manifold therein ; ’ but if it 
‘does not contain any determined intuition,’ how can it 
contain the ‘ form of intuition ’ ? To ‘ contain the form of 
intuition ’ must mean that it contains the relation of succes- 
sion, the relation in virtue of which the data of sense are 
one before, one after, the other. No doubt it really contains 
this relation, but only through the synthesis effected by 
‘ apperception.’ Kant immediately afterwards says that the 
conception of succession is derived from motion, as ‘ an act 
of the subject’ by which it ‘determines the internal sense 
according to its form ; ’ and ‘ such synthesis of the manifold ’ 
(as that which yields the conception of succession?) ‘the 
understanding does not find in the internal sense, but pro- 
duces, in that it affects this sense.’ It is admitted, then, that 
only an act of understanding can constitute that ‘ synthesis 
of the manifold ’ which is necessary to the conception of 
succession. The question is whether there could be succes- 
sion, time, or ‘form of inner sense’ itself, without such 
synthesis. Kant seems to have thought there could be, and 
hence speaks of time as belonging to the determinable, or 
as itself the determinable, prior to the act of determination 
by the understanding.* In fact, he never gave up the 
notion that the sensuous or determinable (what has yet to 
he determined) is given to the understanding under two 
distinct modes of multiplicity, as a manifold in space and 
a manifold in time. Though considering it merely deter- 
nnnahle, he yet assigns to it such actual determination as 
relation in space and relation in time constitute. 


* E. 130, note; p. 96, 2>. 
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60.* There is the distinction (a) between sensation and 
perception ; (fe) between perception and memory or imagina- 
tion ; (c) between sensible objects as successive, and sensible 
objects as coexistent and mutually limiting. 

When Kant calls time the form of inner sense, space of 
outer, he has in view the last distinction, but he speaks as 
if there were some other distinction than this between 
objects of outer and inner sense — a distinction conveyed by 
these terms ‘ outer ’ and ‘ inner ’ — and as if the distinction 
between the determination by the form of space and the de- 
termination by the form of time were found to go along with 
this independent distinction between objects of outer and of 
inner sense. He does not treat the distinction between the 
form of space and the form of time as constituting that 
between outer and inner sense, but the latter as existing on 
independent grounds, and the former as happening to coin- 
cide with it. 

On examination we find (1) the distinction between outer 
and inner sense untenable in itself, and (2) that, if we take 
it — under a protest against the use of the terms ‘ inner ’ and 
‘ outer ’ — to represent (a) or (h) above, then distinction (c) 
will not coincide with it. 

There is (d) the distinction between the consciousness 
of objects as given — whether perceived or remembered, 
whether given through the senses of sight and touch, or 
those of hearing and smelling — and the consciousness of 
changes of my state implied in the giving of such objects. 

In itself, the presentation of an object is neither outer 
nor inner (or, if we like, both outer and inner). It is the 
presentation of an object through being a change of con- 
sciousness. It has its outer side in the relation of the 
object to other objects, its inner side in the relation of the 
modification of consciousness to other modifications of con- 
sciousness (the latter being the condition of the former). 

When objects have been presented, however, attention 
may be directed to the modification of consciousness implied 
in the presentation, and attention so directed may be called 
‘ inner sense.’ 

It may be held that such ‘ inner sense ’ yields first the 
consciousness of mere time, as a relation (though not of 

‘ [This 8#‘ciion, which is partly a rimmt of the preceding five, is from a 
detached sheet of manuscript.] 
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objects related in the way of succession). This, however, is 
not what Kant meant in calling it the ‘ form of inner sense.’ 
He meant that it was a relation between changes of con- 
sciousness ; but these are not really different from the pre- 
sentation of objects through them, which he called ‘ outer 
sense.’ 

Time exists for consciousness in presenting its own 
modifications to itself. 

Space exists for it as presenting objects under a condition 
which is the reverse of that under which its own modifications 
are presented.^ 

’ J’Compiro what is said on ‘outer and inner sense’ below' in the lectures on 
Mill's Lo^ic, sections 98-l01,J 
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I. THE ‘EMPiniCAL BEAUTY’ OF TIME. 

[See especially Krit. d. r. Y, pp. 346-350; pp. 307-310, TV.} 

61. The objection to the Kantian doctrine of space and 
time, which presents itself to every one, is that the ‘ empirical 
reality * which he allows them is not enough. As he expressly 
says, it is a reality conditioned by forms of human sensibility.* 
How then could there be space and time when as yet there 
was no such sensibility? Is not that according to Kant 
equivalent to asking how there could be time before the 
possibility of time? Yet does not all science show that there 
were (to say the least) bodies moving, i.e. successively occupy- 
ing different places, and of which the conditions changed, 
long before there was man? whereas Kant tells us that 
changes presuppose time,* and motion presupposes both space 
and time. 

62. Time . — Kant is quite right in opposing the notion 
that things qualified by relation are given independently of 
thought or the mind, and that we then proceed to abstract 
relations, and among them, as the most universal, that of 
time. But on his own part he is wrong in putting the case 
as if time were first given by the mind as a ^ foim ’ or relation 
(‘ as that which effects that the content of phaenomena can 
be arranged in a certain manner ’), and that then objects are 
fitted into this form. ‘ Time ’ is an abstraction (a relation 
abstracted from the related objects in which reality lies), 
though not an abstraction from a world given independently 
of thought. 

It is a mistake to speak as if time rendered change 
possible : the same sort of mistake as to say that separation 
of interests renders the state possible. When you come to 
analyse what is involved in the existence of a state, you find 
that if all interests were identical, there would not be a 
state. On the other hand, the state tends to overcome, and, 
» Pp. 61-62 , p. 26, TV. * P. 69 ; p. 32, TV. 
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ijo far as it approaches perfection, actually overcomes, sepa- 
ration of interests. In other words, just so far as there is a 
state, interests no longer are merely separate. In the state, 
separation of interests may be said to exist as one factor of 
the reality, but as in one sense neutralised by the other 
factor, which is its opposite, viz. the sense of common in- 
terest. Neither would be what it is without the other, but 
in the state neither retains any separate reality. So in real 
change, time, as a mere relation in virtue of which this is 
over before that begins, has no real existence. Let a process 
of change be represented as states 6, c, d, &c. of something 
other than the states, which shall be called A, State h 
determines c, and c, as determined by fe, determines d ; so 
that h and c have not really ceased to exist in the existence 
of d ; and A — that of which they are all states — continually 
determines or exists in all. Here, then, is no mere or abso- 
lute before and after. The relation of time is involved in the 
reality of change, but only as one factor of the reality, of 
which the other is its opposite, viz. the qualification of the 
state existing at one moment by states existing at other 
moments in virtue of a law or subject equally operative in 
or constitutive of all. Except as neutralised by this opposite 
factor, time has no reality ; it is a mere abstraction. In 
short, there is really no such thing as mere time ; it only 
exists for our abstracting intelligence. Let us come then to 
real change, or motion, or the succession of events in a defi- 
nite universe where each is qualified by all, the world of 
becoming. (1) Is such a world possible except for a think- 
ing subject P (2) If not, is there for such a subject what 
we mean by time ? (3) For such a subject, or in its reality, 

has the world of becoming a beginning and end? 

63. It has been sufficiently shown that the ‘ cosmos of 
our experience ’ is only possible in relation to a thinking 
subject, as that for which appearances, past as feelings^ are 
present as facts determining and determined by all others. 

‘ This,’ it may be said, ' may be true of the cosmos of our 
experience, but how can it be true of that which is not phe- 
nomenal, as must have been the world (the series of events) 
that preceded sentient life ? ’ The answer is that it is not 
our sentience that is the condition of there being for us a 
phenomenal world, though the fact that we are sentient (and, 
80 far, merely parts of this world) limits (renders inadequate) 
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the mode in which we understand it, i.e. in which it exists 
as a phenomenal world for us. The condition of there being 
for us such a world is the existence of a reason, which we 
call ours, but which we cannot suppose, without hopeless 
contradiction and confusion, to have begun with our sen- 
tient life, any more than we can suppose the principle in virtue 
of which we say ‘ we ’ or ‘ ours ’ to have begun with that 
life. There is no meaning in speaking of a series of events, 
‘ revealed to us by science ’ as antecedent conditions of life 
and sentience, which must have taken place when as yet life 
and sentience were not, as if they did not belong to our phse- 
nomenal world, ‘ the cosmos of our experience.’ They are 
conditions of what we experience, determined just as much 
by relation to what we experience as it by relation to them. 
Limit ‘ our experience ’ to the succession of our feelings, and 
there is no ‘ world of experience.’ Extend it so as to mean 
that which determines our feeling, and it must include con- 
ditions antecedent to the appearance of sentient life just as 
much as any other. If ‘ science ’ reveals such conditions, 
the right inference to draw is, not that the world is inde- 
pendent of thought, but that thought, the condition of there 
being such conditions, does not come into being as a de- 
velopment of life and sentience. 

64. Admitting, then, an eternal thinking subject, as the 
correlatum of nature, without which nature could not be, 
what is nature for such a subject? The answer is, it is just 
what it is for our reason, which is this eternal thinking 
subject.* It is not essential to there being a nature for us 
that we should be sentient.* Facts of sense exist for us as 
understood, or as constituents of a nature, when no longer 
felt. Nor, as merely felt, are they facts for consciousness at 
all. The circumstance that we not only know what facts of 
feeling are, but ourselves feel, so far interferes with our 
knowledge. For reason (and, except for reason, there is no 

* In us the function of reason, as that we are parts of nature ; but just so 
rendering a nature possible for our con- far as we are parts of nature there is 
8ciou^nt•ss, is not its sole tunction. It no nature for us, i.e. as the object of 
renders morality possible too. And if our consciousness. It is not as sentient 
we speak of the eternal subject as tiod, that we are able to present nature to 
we must not suppose, because GoJ ren- ourselves as an object, nor, if there 
ders nature possible, that this is the were nothing but successive feelings, 
full account of God. He must at least would there bo a nature at all. But it 
render morality possible too. is equally true that without feeling 

It is through our sentience (and there is no nature, 
the life on which sentience depends) 
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nature at all), nature is a system of becoming, which rests 
on unchangeable conditions. Subject to these conditions, 
new events take place. The state of the natural world to- 
day is what it never exactly was before. But it had its 
necessary possibility in the state of yesterday, just as that 
possibility has its necessary realisation in the state of to-day. 
Such is nature for that thinking subject which renders nature, 
as an object, possible for us, and there is no reason to suppose 
another such subject for which it would be anything different. 
No doubt nature in other ways is wholly different to us from 
what it would be to a being that was not, as we in virtue of 
our animal life are, 'part of it. We understand that it is the 
system described ; but to us, as we are at any moment of our 
lives, all nature but a little part is ‘ expunged and rased.’ 
Nature brings each man at every moment his own joy or 
sorrow, which is no one else’s. Save in respect of the formal 
conditions of knowledge, every one finds nature different from 
wdiat every one else finds it; much more, except in that 
respect, must it be different for each man on the one side, 
and on the other for the thinking subject in its full reality, 
which must be determined by relation to the whole of nature. 
Thus, though nature is really, or for the eternal thinking 
subject, for God, what it is for our reason (i.e. for this subject 
as enabling us to present a nature to ourselves), when we 
come to say what it is for our reason, we cannot get beyond 
the mere formal conditions of there being a nature at all. 
We do no more than state these when we give such a formal 
definition of nature as the above. 

65. This definition immediately suggests the question, 
Has nature (the system of becoming) a beginning and endP 
and if so, what? A beginning of nature would be an un- 
conditioned occurrence * ; an end of it would be conditions 
that had no effect. A beginning and an end of nature thus 
alike involve contradictions. In another sense, indeed, nature 
may be said to have beginning and end, each being God, 
since the thinking subject is the condition of its possibility, 
and, as yielding man who shares the divine consciousness, it 
returns to God. But the process of nature, in yielding man, 
does not come to an end as a process of becoming. 

' The ‘primitive matter’ of the evo- nothing, or else is so conditioned as to 
lution theory, which contains the ‘ pro- be virtually already all that is ‘ evolved ’ 
mise and potency of all forms of life,’ is from it ; but if so conditioned, it is not an 
either nothing at all, and can explain absolute first, not unqualified matter. 
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Are we to hold (a) that the world of becoming has begin- 
ning and end in time and space ; (6) that it has no beginning 
or end ; or (c), if we find it equally impossible that it should, 
and that it should not, have beginning and end, are we to 
hold that this equal impossibility belongs to its real nature, 
or (d) that it is due to the infirmity of our thought ? 

It is the condition of every event that it has an antece- 
dent event. There can then be no stoppage in regress from 
event to event, for any jirat event would be indeterminate, 
would be nothing. On the other hand, a determination of 
any event (of any now) by an indeterminate series of events 
would be no determination at all. For the same reason, then, 
for which we deny that there can be a first event, we must 
deny that events form an endless series. 

66. Kant would say that, though this contradiction does 
not affect or relate to ‘ things in themselves,’ it is inherent in 
the nature of empirical reality or the world of experience ; 
and when we have given this ‘ world of experience ’ the full 
extension which his theory logically requires for it, there 
remains nothing outside it, nothing to be a ‘ thing in itself,’ 
but the unconditional thinking subject itself, which is 
the source of the categories.* The ^ world of experience ’= 
sensibility as related to reason, and in consequence of that 
relation determined by the categories, ‘ conceptions of the 
understanding ’ which connect all ‘ modifications of sensi- 
bility ’ (phenomena) with each other, so that they become a 
changing world. The contradiction between having a be- 
ginning and not having one is a necessary incident of this 
world. The unconditioned subject in relation to feelings 
renders them changes, for which a beginning must always be 
sought and can never be found, or — to vary the expression — 
of w'hich it is the nature to involve the contradiction of being 
each determined by an indeterminate series. Thus the con- 
tradiction involved in ‘ our conception ’ of change arises out 
of the relation of reason to sensibility as constituting the 
knowledge of nature ; but, according to Kant, this relation 


' Thus in itself, as distinguished 
from its work in constituting the world 
of experience through relation to sensi- 
bility, what right (it may be asked) 
have we to ascribe any such separate 
existence to this subject? Its reality 
Diuit lie in its function — i.e. in the 


rature which results from the relation 
of reason to sensibility. The Kantian 
answer would be that the fact of 
morality — of action at least affected by 
the judgment *1 oi.ght’ — shows it to 
have another function than that which 
yields nature. 
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also constitutes the ‘empirical reality’ of nature; therefore 
the contradiction belongs to this reality. 

We then come to the difficulty how the relation of 
reason to sensibility can constitute the reality (in any sense, 
‘ empirical ’ or other) of what took place before there was 
human sensibility. 

In regard to events which took place before there was 
man, are we, from Kant’s standpoint, to suppose (a) that, 
though prior, they come into being so far as man finds them 
necessary to explain the phsenomena of his experience, i.e. 
that their very prior existence is made by knowing man P or 
(6) that their relation to a future human sensibility was the 
condition of their prior existence, as an existence for intelli- 
gence ? or (c) that before man was they existed in relation 
to a present sensibility, a sensibility of which that in each of 
us is in some way a. reproduction ? 

67. Kant certainly uses language which seems like view 
(a). ‘In the transcendental a3sthetic,’ he says, ‘we proved 
that ... all objects of a possible experience, as presented to 
us — as extended bodies or as series of changes — have no self- 
subsistent existence apart from human thought.’ * This may 
be admitted, and yet it may be held that ‘ human thought, 
sensibility qualified by reason, does not begin with the 
‘ appearance of man upon the earth ; ’ that it, and with it the 
possibility of nature, exists eternally in God ; so exists as a 
mode of the spirit, in freedom from the delusions which 
arise in each man, {a) from his knowing no other mode of 
the existence of spirit than that which constitutes nature, (6) 
from the limitation in his knowledge even of this — from the 
limitation of his experience. 

On the other hand, two passages ’ would seem to imply 
that objects which we may come to discover either as now 
existing in space, or as having existed in past time, only so 
exist in virtue of the discovery, only exist when discovered. 
These passages look like a virtual admission of Berkleyanism 

> P. 346, ff; p. 307, Tr. 

* * That there may be inhabitants in in so far as I can represent to my own 
the moon, although no one has ever mmd that a regressive series of possible 
observed them, must certainly be ad- perceptions . . . conducts us to an 
mitted ; but this assertion means only elapsed series of time as the condition 
that we may in the possible progress of the present tim 0 ’(p. 349; p. 309, 
of experience discover them at some Tr.). (Kant leaves unexplained the 
future time ’ (p. 348 ; p. 308, TV.) difficulty how a ‘ progress of experi- 
* The things that really existed in past ence’ becomes also a ‘regressive series 
time ... are to me real objects only of perceptions.’) 
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{esse^jpereipi), qualified merely by a recognition of the work 
of thought in constituting the connection between sensuous 
representations, without which there are no perceived objects. 
He admits, indeed, a ' transcendental object of experience * in 
which these empirical objects, which we come to discover, 
may be said to be given, and which itself ' exists prior to all 
experience ’ ; but this, he explains, is merely the ' intelligible 
cause ’ looked at in a particular way, viz. as corresponding 
to our receptivity ; and one cannot find any consistent view 
of such ‘ intelligible cause ' in Kant except as the ‘ transcen- 
dental subject’ which conditions the connection between 
phenomena. To say that they are given in the ‘ transcen- 
dental object ’ is either a mere fiction of ours, or it must mean 
that they are given in the transcendental subject. In this, 
however, in so far as it is related to a sensibility, either they 
are not really ‘ given ’ at all, except as gradually discovered ; 
or, if we say that we only discover what is already given to be 
discovered, that sensibility, which in relation to reason is the 
condition of their existence as discovered, must also be the 
condition of their existence as ' given.’ 

We cannot explain their existence as ‘ given * — their 
existence before the progress of our experience yields them to 
us — on the supposition (6), i.e. of a relation, existing for an 
intelligence without sensibility, to a future sensibility. Such 
a relation is really a contradiction in terms, for the sensibility 
supposed, if any relation to it is to exist for the supposed 
‘ pure ’ intelligence, must be present to such intelligence ; 
nor, since sensibility is a condition of there being time, could 
the relation expressed by ‘ futurity ’ exist for an intelligence 
unrelated to sensibility. 

As a series of perceptions ex parte nostra, that which 
‘ conducts us to an elapsed series of time as the condition 
of the present time ’ is a progress, not a regress. Just as, if 
we take Hume’s doctrine of cause and effect strictly, — i.e. 
take it as reducing the relation to mere sequence of our 
feelings, — we are met with the difficulty that the feeling 
called effect occurs to us before that called cause as often 
as otherwise {e.g, ‘fire causes warmth ’ = the sight of fire 
always precedes the feeling of warmth, but it is a mere 
chance in any case whether I see the fire before I feel it, or 
vice versa), so it would be with Kant’s doctrine if we took 
it to mean that the reality of past events consists in our 
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coming to discover them. We must either understand the 
‘ progress of experience ’ to mean a succession of phenomena 
issuing in some given perception, as regarded from a sup- 
posed point of view in the past from which it appears as a 
progress, — i.e. not as a process ex parte nostra, — or, if we 
take it as a process ex parte nostra, we must say that it is 
one in which we retrace the real progress from phenomena 
to phsenomena, and that, as such a retracing, it is a regress ; 
a progress, indeed, on our side from a given perception to a 
later perception, but a regress as from the given perception 
to really earlier phcenomena. Such progress or regress will 
not constitute, but only reproduce for us, the reality of the 
past phsenoinena ; and this ‘ reality of past phaenomena,’ if 
‘phsenomena’ means anything, implies a sensibility to which 
they were relative, other than, though reproduced in, the 
series of perceptions ex parte nostra, 

68. (c) is the only tenable view. Sensibility is the con- 
dition of existence in time, of there being events related to 
each other as past, present, and future. Ask yourself what 
meaning the terms ‘ now ’ and ‘ then ’ have except as derived 
from a relation between a perpetually vanishing conscious- 
ness and one that is permanent, and you find they have none. 

‘ Time ’ is simply the relation between any ‘ now ^ and ‘ then.’ 
When we say that there was time or there were events in 
time before man began to exist, we mean that there were 
events, of which each was thus related to another as ‘now’ 
to ‘ then.’ When we speak of time that has elapsed between 
one event and another — between, e.g,, the battles of Marathon 
and Waterloo — we mean that a definite number of periodic 
changes, each consisting in the departure of the sun from, 
and its return to, a certain apparent position relatively to the 
earth, have taken place in the interval. When we speak of 
a lapse of time, ‘ millions of years,’ before the formation of 
the solar system, we mean, I suppose, that between some one 
point in it, a, and another, h, events took place, during the 
course of which, if they had happened under the solar sys- 
tem, so many revolutions of the sun (or earth) would have 
been completed. But all these expressions about ‘ events ’ 
and ‘ happening ’ and ‘ taking place ’ imply or derive their 
meaning from a sensibility, of which the perpetually vanish- 
ing modes are held together by a subject eauallv present 
to, and distinguishing itself from, all of them. 
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Thus it appears that changes, and time as the relation of 
before and after between changes, presuppose a sensibility 
determined by reason. Just as each man in fact can only 
think a past before he was by throwing back his sensibility 
(‘ If I had been there, I should have seen it ’), so the possi- 
bility of changes prior to the existence of feeling on earth or 
anywhere else must have lain in a sensibility which never 
W'as not, in such sensibility as is related to a self-distinguish- 
ing subject. Such sensibility is the eternal condition of 
time. Out of it, in relation to reason, arises the eternal fact 
of change or ‘ nature,’ carrying with it the contradiction of 
determination by endless antecedents. (As Aristotle said, 
7 ra<ra (jyva-is vXrjv there must always be a residuum of 

un intelligibility in nature; it would not be nature otherwise.) 
Such ' nature ’ is at once not God, and that without which 
God would not be what He is. Not God, because reason, 
which in relation to sensibility constitutes nature, exists in 
other modes also. Its action in us, as distinguishing itself 
from nature, and, through such distinction, issuing in art and 
moralit}^ may show us this.* What more than the condition 
of the possibility of nature God is, only man’s achievement 
in art, morality, and religion enables us to say. 

69. To return, then, to the three questions asked above,® 
the answer to (1) is, that nature, or the world of becoming, 
is not possible except for, or in relation to, a thinking sub- 
ject ; to (8), that for such a subject (in relation to an eternal 
sensibility) nature involves the contradiction of determination 
by an indeterminate series — absolute beginning can neither 
be affirmed nor denied of it; to (2), that for such a subject, 
in the same relation to an eternal sensibility, ‘ time ’ exists, 
as involved in change, though not in the abstraction which 
is a fiction of our human intelligence. 

My excuse for this ‘ metaphysical * treatment of these 
questions is that men of science do not help us about them. 
They sometimes talk as if science proved that the world 
must come to an end and must have had a beginning (which 
again they sometimes tell us must have been ‘ an arbitrary 
fiat of a creator,’ which they leave a mere phrase) ; but on 
examination one finds that they do not mean absolute begin- 

’ Art, whatever else it implies, im- of this is self-distinction from nature, 
plies a joy in nature which impel-* to * [Section 62.J 
representation of it; and the condition 
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niiig or end, but merely transition into or out of a state in 
which the ascertained laws of matter are applicable to it. 
Nor does science seem able really to account for the appear- 
ance of sensibility on earth or elsewhere, in such a way as to 
dispense with the supposition that this appearance is a mani- 
festation in time of ics eternal existence as the condition of 
there being time. 


eoL. II. 
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LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT. 


II. THE METAPHYSIC OF ETHICS. 


Note of the Editor. 

Of the following discussions on Kant’s ISfoml Philosophy the main por- 
tion (K, L, and N) formed part of Green’s lirst two courses of professorial 
lectures, delivered in the summer and winter of 1878. The subject of these 
courses was what he understood as the ‘Metaphysic of Ethics,’ i.e. (1) the 
inquiry into the determination by motives as that which constitutes freedom, 
in the sense in which all moral action is free; (2) the inquiry into the 
relative worth of motives, or the conception of the chief good. Most of 
these lectures were subsequently embodied in his Prolegomena to Ethics, 
but they contain a fuller statement and criticism than is there given of the 
cardinal points in Kant’s theory, and these portions are printed here. The 
date of M is fixed by a reference to the 2nd edition of T. K. Abbott’s work, 
KanVs Theory of Ethics, as not earlier than 1879. The MSS. from which O 
and P are taken belong apparently to the same group as those which were 
used for the professorial lectures of 1878. 

The references, as before, are to Ilartenstein’s edition of Kant’s works, of 
which vol. iv. contains the Gruvdlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten, and 
vol. v. the Kritik der praktischen Vernunft : the translation referred to is 
that of T. K. Abbott in the work mentioned above. 
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K. THU DISTINCTION BETWEEN * NATURAL* AND 
^ MORAL* AGENCY. 

70. What is the province of moral philosophy? ‘It 
deals with man as a moral agent,’ but what is moral 
agency ? Is there anything about it to distinguish moral 
philosophy from natural science? There is an anthropology 
which is simply a branch of natural science. It regards 
man, like any other animal, as a mere result of natural in- 
fluences ; inquires how by a long course of adaptation to 
environment the human animal has been so modified as to 
be what he is ; what are the chief varieties of this animal, 
and how they are to be accounted for. There is no doubt 
that anthropology so understood is a valid science. Is 
moral philosophy merely a branch of it ? an inquiry into 
certain secondary modes of pleasure and pain, arising from 
adaptation to a social environment, which determine the 
actions specifically called moral, and into the bearing of 
such actions upon the further natural production of plea- 
sure? If so, it is a purely natural science, moral agency 
being merely a most complicated form of natural agency, 
complicated by the develoj^nent of the social ‘ medium ’ or 
^organism,’ and its reaction upon the individual. 

71. On the other hand, we may draw an absolute distinc- 
tion between moral and natural agency. The formula for 
such distinction is best given by Kant : ‘ Everything in 
nature works according to laws ; the distinction of a rational 
being is the faculty of acting according to the consciousness 
(‘ Vorstellung ’) of laws, i.e. according to principles.’ These 
laws may be merely natural laws ; still an agent determined 
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merely by them (or, more properly, by another agent accord- 
ing to them) is essentially different from an agent determined 
by the consciousness of them ; and if man is an agent of 
the latter sort, there will be place for inquiry, quite distinct 
from natural science, into the forms of ‘ inner life ’ arising 
out of this consciousness, an ‘ inner life’ to which the index 
will be the lauffuaere and institutions of men (‘ language,’ 
not as the mechanism of speech, bat as its content, that 
which is said). 

[After an argument substantially the same as that of 
the Prolegomena to Ethics, the conclusion is arrived at, 
‘ that the experience of man as distinguished by unity 
of consciousness, or self-consciousness, or general concep- 
tions, or conception of laws, forms a distinct object of 
inquiry, with which ‘ anthropology ’ as a physical science 
cannot deal.’ Of this consciousness there are ‘ two parallel 
activities (parallel in the sense that they do not meet, can- 
not be brought to a common point) ; one yielding nature 
and the sciences of nature, the other yielding the moral life. 
Corresponding to these two exercises of reason are two forms 
of philosophy, each distinct from any kind of natural science. 
The object of one is to answer the question. What conditions 
on the part of consciousness are implied in the fact that there 
is such a thing as knowledge, or that a ‘ cosmos ’ arises in 
consciousness ? of the other, to answer the question. What 
are the conditions on the part of consciousness implied in the 
fact that there is such a thing as morality ? ’ The lecture 
then continues as follows.] 

72. The view here stated, of the distinction between the 
natural sciences (or sciences properly so called) on the one 
side, and the inquiry into the functions of reason as (1) 
theoretic and (2) practical, is founded on that of Kant. Nor 
is it possible to discuss the present state of the question in 
regard to the possibility of moral philosophy, as distinct from 
a natural science of anthropology, without taking Kant’s 
Critique as the point of departure, whether one altogether 
adopts his conclusions or no. Some account must also be 
taken of the question as to what is implied in the possibility 
of natural science, before the parallel question as to morals 
can be dealt with. Until we have satisfied ourselves that the 
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existence of a science of nature implies a principle in man 
which is not natural, the suggestion will always be returning 
that man, as a moral agent, is merely a very complicated 
natural phsenomcnon, to be treated as such by a purely 
natural science. 

73. The most striking, and at the same time most true 
and significant, expression of Kant’s doctrine of knowledge is 
the statement that ^ the understanding makes nature.’ It is 
agreed that all which exists for us is what is given in experi- 
ence, but we speak of experience as depending on real things 
or objects or an order of nature. We distinguish the merely 
subjective or fanciful in our impressions from the objective, 
on the ground that the former consists in ideas that ‘ we 
make to ourselves,’ or in arbitrary interpretations of ex- 
perience, as distinct from impressions which real objects 
make on us, or relations between impressions in the way of 
natural cause and eflPect. What then are real objects, order 
of nature, natural relations of cause and effect ? Macbeth’s 
vision of a dagger is mere vision, merely subjective ; there 
is no real object causing it. What then would have been 
the real object if it had not been a mere vision ? There would 
have been a certain combination of moving particles, irri- 
tating the optic nerve in a certain way, and such as under 
certain conditions would produce many other sensible effects. 
But in saying this we have been describing a complex of 
relations, any one of which implies all the rest dlnd derives 
its nature from the whole universe of possible experience. 
The real object is this complex of relations. There is no 
thing in which they reside or to which they belong, no object 
other than that which thej^ constitute. Just as the real 
object, corresponding to or represented by any particular sen- 
sation, consists in the fact that this sensation is related in a 
particular way to other possible sensations, so the objective 
world as such or altogether consists in the series of such 
facts, in the system of relations between all possible sensa- 
tions, all possible data of experience. Such a system of 
relations implies a single relating principle (a principle of 
connection or synthesis or unity) on the part of the con- 
sciousness for which (or as an object to which) the relations 
exist ; a function exercised by consciousness, which yields 
this object consisting in a single system of knowable rela- 
tions. This principle or function Kant calls ‘ understanding,’ 
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or ‘ synthetic unity of apperception/ which ‘ makes nature,’ 
according to him, in the sense that it makes the data of 
sense into one system of related elements, the succession of 
feelings into an experience of objects. 

74. All the laws of nature, which we ascertain by experi- 
ment and observation, must, according to Kant’s theory, be 
the work of understanding, connecting the data of sensi- 
bility according to certain forms ; but we may distinguish 
the particular laws of nature from those ways of connecting 
plisenomena which are necessary to there being a nature at 
all, the laws ascertained by experiment and observation from 
principles presupposed by experiment and observation. The 
latter Kant called pure or a 'priori principles of the understaud- 
ing (e.g. ‘ all changes happen according to the law of the con- 
nection of cause and effect’). But though the understanding, 
according to Kant, ‘ makes nature,’ it makes it out of a mate- 
rial, which it does not make ; ‘macht zwar der Verstand die 
Natur, aber er schafft sie nicht.’ It makes it by connecting 
‘ intuitions,’ data of sensibility, or phsenomena given under 
the forms of intuition, space and time. Space and time are 
so far on a level with the ‘ forms of understanding ’ that they 
are (1) not sensations or results of sensitive experience, nor 
(2) conditions of things in themselves’ as distinct from things 
of consciousness. They are conditions under which we are 
conscious of objects, but conscious in the sense of perceiv- 
ing as distinct from understanding. Kant habitually writes 
as if perception (‘ intuition ’) preceded understanding, as if 
the functions involved in the two operations were different. 
Indeed, if we take his statements as they stand, it would 
seem as if nature or knowledge or experience of objects 
implied three factors, (a) the presentation of mere sensations 
(‘ EmpBndungen ’) from an unknown source, (h) the deter- 
mination of the matter so given by forms of the ‘ intuiting ’ 
consciousness, resulting in a mere manifold in space and 
time (‘ Anschauungen ’ or ‘Erscheinungen ’), (c) the unifica- 
tion of this manifold by understanding. This separation 
of mere sensation from intuition or perception, and of percep- 
tion from intelligence, is generally admitted to be untenable. 
There seems to be a certain explanation of space and time in 
saying that they are conditions of a perceiving as distinct 
from an understanding consciousness, because, being familiar 
with the term perception, we suppose ourselves to know 
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Bomethin^ about it, which gives meaning to the account of 
space and time as its necessary forms. But what, according 
to Kant, can we say of perception (intuition) but that it is 
consciousness under the form of space or time ? If we cannot 
say more than this, it is no explanation of space and time 
to say that they are forms of perception as distinct from 
understanding. In fact, all that can be said of the distinc- 
tion between intuition or perception and understanding, 
according to Kant, is that one and the same consciousness 
of an object is an act of intuition in respect of the manifold- 
ness of the object, i.e. in respect of its being an event follow- 
ing another event, followed by a third, and so on, or in 
respect of its having a plurality of spatially distinct parts, 
and an act of understanding in respect of that unification of 
the manifold, without which there is no relation, no object de- 
termined by relation (properly, no object at all). But whether 
the distinction of sensibility with its forms from understand- 
ing with its forms be tenable or no, it remains true that the 
consciousness in which nature, or the ‘ cosmos of experience,^ 
arises, is subject to a certain condition in respect of the mode 
in which its material is presented to it, and that certain 
characteristics of nature and our knowledge of it arise out of 
this, or from the action of the unifying principle in relation 
to it. This is the condition which the Germans call ‘ Aus- 
sereinander-sein.’ Intelligent consciousness is a perpetual 
process of unification of that which comes into consciousness 
in separation or bit by bit. Whether space and time are 
rightly treated as co-ordinate forms of this separateness 
may be doubted. It would rather seem that separateness in 
time simply was the distinguishing condition of what comes 
into intelligent consciousness so far as not yet affected by 
the unifying principle in consciousness, and that separate- 
ness in space, which implies coexistence and mutual limita- 
tion of the elements thus separate, is already a result of the 
action of the unifying principle upon data presented to it in 
succession, but which it combines, in negation of the succes- 
sion, as coexisting parts of a whole. 

75. Knowledge, then, according to Kant, is a process of 
unifying (of rendering into a perfectly interrelated whole) 
a material, which, owing to the conditions under which it 
appears (comes into consciousness), can never be completely 
unified. A complete or final determination of one phaenu- 
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menon by other phsenomena can, from the nature of phseno- 
mena, never be reached, because every phseno menon implies 
another, before it in time or beside it in space. We ascertain, 
e.g., the nature of a certain event as determined by ante- 
cedent events (or, as Kant would say, the understanding 
gives a nature to a phsenomenon, to something that enters 
into consciousness, by connecting it with what previously 
appears or enters into consciousness) ; but just because it is 
phenomena with which it is thus connected, phaenomena 
subject to the form of time, i.e. which come into conscious- 
ness in succession, these in turn imply previous phaenomena, 
and so ad infinitum. The same insoluble problem meets us 
in whatever way we seek for totality in our knowledge, or 
try to regard the world as a whole. We do not know it 
completely, it has not completeness, unless it is made up of 
simple parts, and is limited in space and time ; and each of 
these suppositions involves contradictions. The ultimate 
particles of which the world of experience is composed, if 
there are such, must occupy space, otherwise they would not 
belong to the world of experience at all ; but space consists 
of spaces, and what occupies space must occupy spaces, i.e. 
must contain a manifold the parts of which are external to 
each other; therefore the supposed ultimate particles are 
composite, i.e. are not ultimate. In the same way, as every 
time implies a time before it, every space a space beside it, 
a limit of the world in space and time is a contradiction. 

76. Clearly these insoluble problems, arising as they do 
out of the effort to know completely, originate in the same 
unifying principle in which, as determining the sensibility, 
all knowledge (and nature) according to Kant originates. 
Kant, however, is apt to call this principle by different 
names according as it acts, {a) in the way of connecting 
phenomena into a uniform cosmos, (5) in the way of suggest- 
ing the insoluble problems which arise out of this process 
of connecting phenomena. As acting in the former way he 
calls it understanding, in the latter way reason. Thus he 
treats understanding as the source of knowledge, reason as the 
source, not of knowledge, but of problems, or of ideas which 
cannot be realised in the relations of phenomena (and which 
are thus opposed to conceptions (‘ Begriffe ’), since these always 
connect phsenomena). These ideas are of the absolute or 
complete or unconditional in various forms. They have. 
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according to Kant, a regulative, though not a constitutive, 
use in knowledge, i.e. they do not serve to constitute or 
present to us an object, which can be known as absolute, 
complete, or unconditional, for to knowledge is necessary the 
presentation of an object as related to other objects in space 
and time in a manner incompatible with its being complete 
or absolute; but they regulate or determine that activity ot 
consciousness which, in relation to the sensibility, under the 
designation ‘ understanding,’ results in knowledge. The idea 
of there being an unconditioned is the source of the quest after 
a totality of conditions which forms the process of knowledge. 
Precisely the same principle in consciousness, therefore, 
which as reason is the source of the ideas to which no phe- 
nomena or relations of phenomena correspond, and of the 
problems to which knowledge can yield no solution, renders 
knowledge and nature possible. The ideas and problems of 
reason, in short, are simply the beginning and end of know- 
ledge ; the beginning, in the sense that in the consciousness 
of an unconditioned, which is reason’s consciousness of itself, 
originates that search for a complete sum of conditions 
which constitutes the process of knowledge ; the end, in the 
sense that the search for such a sum within the data of sen- 
sibility issues for the reasons given in insoluble problems. 

77. Thus when it is said that according to Kant ‘ know- 
ledge is merely of phacnomena,’ or of nature as the complex 
of (the system of relations of) phenomena, we must get rid 
of the notion that the object-matter to which knowledge is 
thus said to be confined is something apart from and inde- 
pendent of knowledge or the intelligence which knows. If 
we speak of phaBiiomena, or the objects of knowledge, putting 
limits upon knowledge, we must remember that these limits 
are part and parcel of knowledge itself, that they are simply 
incidents of the knowing process ; in other words, that the 
nature, to which the operations of intelligence are confined, 
is itself the work of intelligence, and the insoluble problems 
which nature presents to the understanding are the under- 
standing’s own making. It is the intelligent synthesis of 
phsenomena which yields the insoluble problem of reaching 
completeness of synthesis ; e.g. it is through the holding to- 
gether by intelligence of times, the addition of spaces, that 
there arises the infinite series of time and space which seems 
to baffle intelligence. 
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We must remember, further, that, if knowledge is only 
of phaenomena, or, more properly, only consists in the 
establishment of relations between data of sensibility, there 
is at least such a thing as a reflective analysis, whether 
we call it ‘ knowledge ’ or no, of what is involved in this 
process of knowledge (an analysis represented by Kant’s 
own treatise), by which it is ascertained that the existence 
of a knowable nature implies that of a principle of union 
which is not itself part of the knowable nature, not one or 
any number of the relations which constitute it ; an uncon- 
ditioned, in relation to which alone the mutual conditioning 
of phsenomena is possible ; a consciousness of laws of nature, 
or rather a principle of consciousness which, in relation to 
sensibility, yields laws of nature, which is not itself subject 
to those laws of nature. 

78. The question, then, arises (1) whether this principle 
of consciousness, called from different points of view the 
unconditioned, reason, and understanding, has any other 
function than that whicli is exercised in the constitution of 
intelligent experience, and of nature as = the cosmos of ex- 
perience; and (2) if it has, whether there is a philosophy of 
it, and, if there is, how it is related to the knowdedge of 
nature. Kant in effect holds that it has another function, 
one distinguished from that which constitutes knowledge, as 
being exercised in relation to desire. 

‘ Desire is consciousness of a wanted object. As certain 
conditions of sensuous excitement, in relation to a self- 
conscious subject distinguishing itself from its conditions, 
become sensible objects, so a condition of want or appetite, 
in relation to such a subject, becomes consciousness of a 
wanted object. The sensible object is something which is ; 
the wanted object (the filling of the want) is something 
which is to he (has yet to be brought into existence). In 
this lies the distinction between ‘ sein ’ and ‘ sollen ’ in the 
most elementary form. As intelligent experience, and with 
it nature and knowledge, result from the presentation of 
sensible objects and their connection in one universe (a con- 
nection which results from that same relation to a self-con- 
scious subject which is the condition of their presentation 
as objects), so practice results from the presentation of 
wanted objects, objects to be brought into existence. But 
* fCf. Prolegomena to Ethics, §§ 86-87.] 
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whereas in knowledge the sensible object carries its realit}’ 
with it (in being presented at all it is presented as real), in 
practice the wanted object is one to which reality has yet to 
be given. (If I want a mutton chop or a picture of Turner, 
the chop and the picture are no doubt in existence, but the 
object is the filling of my want by eating the chop or acquisi- 
tion of the picture, and that is an object which has yet to be 
realised.) Thus the world of practice depends on man in 
quite a different sense from that in which nature does. We 
commonly speak of nature as wholly independent of man. 
This is not true in the sense that there could be nature (the 
nature that we know) without intelligent consciousness ; but 
it is true in the sense that, given the consciousness of 
sensible objects, it does not depend on any exercise of our 
powers whether they shall become real or no; they are 
already real. On the other hand, in the world of practice 
consciousness of an object is prior to its reality, and it 
depends on a certain exercise of our power, determined by 
that consciousness, whether the object shall become real or 
no. The question then arises, how this consciousness of 
objects, which in the world of action precedes and condi- 
tions their existence, is itself determined. Prima facte it 
distinguishes the series of moral actions from any series 
of natural events; since in the latter a preceding con- 
sciousness of the event is not a condition of the event’s 
happening. 

79.^ A ‘naturalist’ will say that this is an arbitrary 
limitation of the natural ; that a determination of conscious- 
ness having natural antecedents is a natural event as much as 
any other ; and thus that the fact that the direction of our 
powers in moral action to realise the object of desire is con- 
ditioned by consciousness of the object does not denaturalise 
moral action ; that, if it did, on the same principle we must 
reckon the actions of animals, which seem to be conditioned 
by the consciousness of objects wanted, other than natural. 
The question turns upon the action of self-consciousness in 
the determination of the action, which we say is not strictly 
natural. No one pretends that an appetite or want is other 
than a strictly natural event, or that its effect in the way of 
an instinctive action directed to satisfy the want is so either. 
But it is contended that the consciousness of a wanted 
* [Cf. Prol^omena to Ethics, §§88 AT.] 
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object, the presentation of satisfaction of want as an object, 
is quite different from mere want ; that it implies self-con- 
sciousness, consciousness of itself on the part of a subject of 
the want as such a subject ; that thus a motive is constituted 
quite different from mere want, and that it is this (conscious- 
ness of self-satisfaction to be attained) which in all cases 
determines action properly called moral. Upon the motive 
constituted by the presence to self-consciousness (the taking 
up into self-consciousness) of a simple animal want, there 
supervene all sorts of other motives, as what we call human 
nature developes (a development arising from that widening 
consciousness of a world which self-consciousness renders 
possible) ; but the common form of all motives is the con- 
sciousness or presentation of a self-satisfaction to be attained, 
however widely the conditions of the self-satisfaction vary. 
Is then this self-consciousness (which may equally be called 
the consciousness of ends, and out of which arises, as will be 
explained, the consciousness of practical laws) itself natural? 
Nature == the system of sensible events or objects as inter- 
related. That is natural which is either a sensible event or 
object (as so related), or a relation between such events or 
objects. The self-conscious principle, implied in the pre- 
sentation of self-satisfaction as an object, is not such an 
event, object, or relation. Rather it is identical with the 
principle in virtue of which there is for us a nature. 

80. But it may be objected, ‘ If you say that understand- 
ing, which you identify with the principle of self-consciousness, 
makes nature, how can you oppose moral actions to natural 
phmnomena on the ground that the former are, while the 
latter are not, determined by self-consciousness? The 
animal want, as an event or phsenomenon in the order of 
nature, is already, according to your showing, something 
determined by self-consciousness. What other determina- 
tion by self-consciousness is it that makes it cease to be a 
mere animal want, and yields instead a moral motive ? ^ 

' The statement that ‘ the understanding makes na.ture ’ 
may be understood in two ways. Is it meant that only 
through understanding there is such a thing as nature at 
all? or that only through understanding, as a principle in 
us, there is for us a nature, i.e. the data of our experience 
are so connected as to yield the consciousness of there being 
* [Cf. lyolegofnena to Ethics, § 10, and elsewhere.] 
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n. nature ? Primarily, at any rate, it is in the latter sense 
that the statement must be taken. Nature, as a determinate 
order of phsenomena, exists independently of the conception 
of nature as gradually formed by any of us. It is difficult, 
indeed, if we think the matter out, to come to any other 
conclusion than that the principle in us, which, through its 
equal presence to and distinction from all the data of our 
sensibility, connects them all into a related series of changes, 
is identical, under however distinct a form, with the prin- 
ciple through which nature exists as such a series, before and 
independently of the experience of any of us. When it is 
said, then, that understanding makes nature, either ‘ un- 
derstanding ’ must be taken as other than a principle or 
function of the individual man, or, if taken as belonging to 
any individual man, to ‘ make nature ’ must mean to cause 
there to be a nature for that individual man. On the other 
hand, when it is said that self-consciousness makes moral 
action, it is meant that it is through self-consciousness on 
the part of the individual man that there is such a thing as 
moral action, whereas it is not through understanding, as 
on the part of the individual man, that there is such a thing 
as nature. 

81. To return, then, to the airopia put above. The animal 
want, both as in itself (a) an event in the order of nature, and 
(?>) as known by us to be so, is in a certain sense determined 
by relation to a self-conscious subject ; but, so long as it 
remains a mere animal want, so long as it is an event in the 
order of nature or knowable phenomena properly so called, 
it is not determined by a subject conscious of itself as 
affected by and giving a character to the want. When it is 
said that any animal want, as belonging to or conditioned 
by an order of nature, is determined by relation to a self- 
conscious subject, it is meant that a system of relations 
between facts, such as we understand by ‘ nature,’ only exists 
for (in virtue of there being) a single subject, distinguishing 
itself from the facts, but so present to them all as to hold 
them in relation. The state of my digestion, then, as at 
any time it happens to be, like any other fact in the order 
of nature, implies the subject presupposed in the possibility 
of such an order. But this subject is obviously not itself 
the subject of any or all the particular states, which through 
relation to it are related to each other ; ava^Kv\ dvai^ 
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&(rwsp (fyijcrlv ^Ava^ayopas^ Xva Kparfj,^ If itself conditioned by 
any of the changes which it unites in one system, it could not 
so unite them. (6) Let us next consider the animal want as 
known by us to be an event in nature. Such knowledge of 
it is determined by self-consciousness, in so far as the con- 
sciousness of self is the necessary correlative to the conscious- 
ness of there being nature ; but in being known as an event in 
nature, the want is not affected by, and does not affect, the 
self-conscious subject of which the action is necessary to its 
being so known. For the consciousness of the animal ex- 
periencing it there may very well be no nature and no know- 
ledge. A man indeed may have animal wants and at the 
same time understand them (recognise them as belonging 
to an order of nature) ; but the condition of his so under- 
standing them is that he hold himself aloof from them, that 
he do not introduce himself, the self-conscious, understanding, 
subject, as a qualifying element into them. Just in so far 
as they are taken up into his personal consciousness, just 
so far as he is conscious of himself as affecting or affected 
by them, there supervenes upon the animal want a new 
experience, which is not properly a natural phsenomenon, 
or knowable as such. When the poet, e.g., introduces his 
personal consciousness into the natural phienomena which 
he contemplates, when he modifies them by the special 
relation which he establishes between himself and them, the 
result is something which is not a natural phsenomenon or 
knowable as a matter of fact, ‘ not fact but poetry.’ In the 
same way, when the satisfaction of a purely animal want, or 
a pleasure having strictly natural conditions, is taken up 
into self-consciousness (when a self-conscious subject makes 
it its own), it ceases to be a natural phenomenon ; it 
becomes an interest having a moral as opposed to a natural 
character. 

82. Thus self-consciousness is an agent within the series of 
moral actions as it is not within the series of natural events. 
As implied in understanding (‘ unity of apperception ’) it 
is necessary to our being conscious of a nature, but it does 
not directly condition any of the phaenomena which in viitae 
of it we regard as conditioned by each other. On the con- 
trary, it is essential to their being understood as belonging 
to or forming a nature, that they be not qualified by the 
* [Aristotle, De Anima, iii. 4 .] 
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personal consciousness of tlie man wlio understands tLein. 
If we hold, as we are entitled to do, that a self-conscious 
principle, from which that in each of us is derived, is the 
condition of there being* a nature at all, still this is not an 
agent within the related series which it renders possible. 
The conditions of any natural event or existence are exclu- 
sively to be found in other natural events or existences, 
not in that which is the condition of their conditioning one 
another. On the other hand, in the moral world, reason as 
the self-consciousness of the individual man directly affects 
and gives its distinctive character to each action that goes 
to constitute this world. Whereas in the order of nature 
events happen in a determinate series, whether the under- 
standing of the individual connects them for him in such 
a series or no, in the moral world it depends on the pre- 
sentation by the individual of an object to himself, as one 
which will yield him personal satisfaction, whether an action 
is done or no. In other words, it is characteristic of moral 
action to he free, in a way in which no event in nature is 
free, and which differences the philosophy of moral action 
from any natural science. 

83. The assertion that human action is free in this sense 
is quite compatible with the admission that every act is deter- 
mined by the strongest motive. So far from free action being 
unmotived, it is rather determination by motives, properly 
understood, that constitutes freedom. A motive always implies 
consciousness by the individual of his own good as his end. 
Whatever good he presents to himself, the most ‘ altruistic ’ 
good possible, is necessarily conceived as related to himself, 
and is determined as good by that relation. ‘ That is good ’ 
= ‘that satisfies me.’ An agent determined by a motive, 
then, is determined by himself, by that consciousness of 
himself as the absolute or unconditional end which makes 
the motive, and is so far free. There is no doubt another and 
higher sense of moral freedom than that on which we are 
now dwelling, and which is equally characteristic of the worst 
act and the best. What we are here describing (to adopt a 
distinction used by some German writers) may be called 
formal as distinct from real freedom. The real or higher 
freedom is only attained so far as the ends in which self- 
satisfaction is sought are such as can really satisfy. 

84. Reverting, then, to Kant’s statemVnt, ‘ everything in 
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nature works according to laws ; the distinction of a rational 
being is the faculty of acting according to the consciousness 
of laws,’ we may adopt it if by ‘ faculty ’ we understand pos- 
sibility (as we always should), and recognise this possibility as 
lying in the consciousness of self and of ends relative to that 
self. Action according to the consciousness of laws clearly 
presupposes the consciousness of ends to be attained by con- 
formity to these laws. The latter consciousness may deter- 
mine action without the former having been developed, and, 
when it has been developed, in spite of it. Perhaps in 
certain characters the conception of law may determine 
action apart from the consciousness of any end other than 
the law, but then the fulfilment of law is itself presented as 
an end. For Kant’s formula, at the cost of spoiling its 
antithetical compactness, we may substitute the following : 
* Everything in nature works so as to yield certain results 
according to law ; the distinction of a rational, or free, 
being, is that he acts, not so as to yield certain results, but 
from consciousness of ends in attaining which he may satisfy 
himself, out of which arises the consciousness of laws accord- 
ing to which they are to be attained,’ 

[A discussion of human freedom follows, ‘ on the lines of 
Kant, who first clearly brought out the difficulties of the 
question, and furnished elements (though no more) for a 
true answer.’ The substance of this discussion is embodied 
in the Prolegomena to Ethics, and in the articles on H. 
Spencer and G. H. Lewes in vol. i. It concludes as follows : 
‘ Thus in a certain sense, though one different from Kant’s, 
we may adopt the distinction between the ‘empirical’ and 
‘ intelligible ’ characters. A moral action has one character as 
a natural phaenomenon, related in the way of cause and effect 
to other natural phsenomena ; another character as expressing 
the desire or emotion or thought of a self-conscious man. 
According to the latter character it is not a phenomenon at 
all. The order in which it has its determining place is not 
an order of such phenomena. In respect of its intelligible 
character action is free, not so in respect of its empirical 
character. It is in another sense, however, that Kant dis- 
tinguishes the two characters. For he would apparently 
reckon the relation of any action to a man’s mental his- 
tory (all, in fact, by which we account for it), as belonging 
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to its empirical character, whereas, according to the distinc- 
tion which it is here sought to maintain, the conditions 
which form the true explanation of the act (the other deter- 
minations of consciousness, as opposed to natural events, to 
which it is related) Avould be assigned to the intelligible 
character.’ 

Then follows an examination of Kant’s doctrine of ‘ free 
causality,’ as developed in the Critique of Pure Reason, in 
connection with the third ^ Antinomy of Pure Reason.’ This 
forms the following section, L.] 


Foil. II. 


H 
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L. THB DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE *EMPimOAL* 
AND ^INTELLIGIBLE* GHABACTEB8. 


85. According to Kant, both the thesis and the antithesis 
of the third antinomy are true in different relations. This 
applies to the antinomy both in its cosmological and its 
ethical bearing. First, cosmologieally. There is no free 
causality within the world of phaonomena, but free or un- 
conditioned causality is the condition of there being such 
a world. We might thus combine the thesis and anti- 
thesis by saying, ‘ Everything in the world happens accord- 
ing to laws of nature, but a causality of freedom is necessary 
to account for there being laws of nature.’ The antinomy 
itself is evidence of there being an unconditioned causality, 
of which the effect is that events form a series each deter- 
mined by its antecedent. It is the fact of their forming 
such a series that leads to one of the antithetical proposi- 
tions (that which denies freedom), but the fact is itself an 
effect of an ‘ unconditioned causality.’ According to Kant’s 
way of putting it,^ if the phaenomena which form the series 
were ‘ things in themselves,’ if their nature belonged to them 
in their own right, independently of anything else which is 
not phsenomenal, this would not be so. Each phaenomenon 
would be (as it is) determined by a preceding phsenomenon, 
this by another, and so on, and there could be no ques- 
tion as to any other mode of determination. In fact, they 
only form a series through relation to the unconditioned. 
Phaenomena = sensible events. If there were nothing besides 
these, as the order of their succession in time does not admit 
of an absolute beginning, there could be no such thing as 
free causality. But there must be something besides them. 
A determinate succession of presentations to sense implies 
something which determines them, and which cannot be any 

» JC'ntik der reinen Vemun/ft pp. 372-373 ; pp. 332-333, TV. 
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one or any number of them ; a subject present to them all 
which renders the connection of any one with all possible. 
When Kant says that phsenomena are not ‘ absolutely real ’ 
but ‘ mere representations,’ he means, as he explains else- 
where,* that they ‘ cannot exist out of and apart from the 
mind,’ or ‘ apart from and independently of experience,’ 
which experience is rendered possible by the unity of the 
transcendental subject. Again, ‘ they are mere representa- 
tions, receiving from perceptions alone significance and 
relation to a real object, under the condition that this or 
that perception — indicating an object — is in complete con- 
nection with all others in accordance with the rules of 
the unity of experience.’ ^ It would seem, then, that, accord- 
ing to Kant, the non-phsenoinenal ground of phsertoinena, 
as ‘connected with each other according to empirical 
laws,’ ® must be what he elsewhere calls ‘ the transcendental 
ego,’ or ‘ subject,’ as the source of the unity of experience. It 
is true that in the passage referred to * he speaks of it as 
‘ transcendental object,’ which he elsewhere calls ® the ‘ non- 
sensuous cause of phsenomena,’ the ‘ mental correlate to sen- 
sibility considered as receptivity.’ But from the same passage 
it appears that, just as any empirical object means a per- 
ception as connected (or the connection of a perception) 
‘ with all others in accordance with the rules of the unity of 
experience,’ so the ‘transcendental object’ means that which 
connects all phsenomena, viz. the ‘ transcendental ego ’ as 
the source of the unity of apperception, considered specifically 
in opposition to the receptivity of sense as an active cause. 
Thus we find that the unconditioned condition of the order 
of nature, as Kant understood nature (i.e. as the connection 
or unity of experience), is what he has previously called the 
‘ transcendental ego.’ This is that of which all sensible objects 
or phajnomena are effects, in the sense that objects a.re percep- 
tions as connected, and this is the source of connection. It is 
not, however, in Kant’s language, an object of possible know- 
ledge or experience (though the source of all knowledge), 
because not a phenomenon. All knowledge consists in con- 
necting phenomena with phenomena, and can never admit 
within its world an uncaused cause. So far, in regard to the 


‘ E g. KHt. d. r, F. p. 347 ; p. 307, 2>. ‘ lUd. p. 374; p. 333, TV. 

» Ihid. p. 349 ; p. 309, TV. » Ihid. p. 319 ; p. 309, TV. 
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cosmological idea of freedom, there is no particular difficulty. 
The question as to an absolute beginning of nature is set aside 
by the reflection that to seek for it is to seek for that in 
time which is the condition of there being time. It is the 
essence of time that it can have no beginning, but if time is 
the sequence of representations, this merely means that there 
is no beginning of consciousness. But though there is no 
absolute beginning of nature, there is an absolute or free 
cause of it. All pheenomena as known are connected in the 
way of cause and effect with other phoenomena, but in respect 
of this connection, in respect of their knowability, are effects 
of the intelligible cause in virtue of which there is such con- 
nection. 

8G. The possibility of ethical freedom is another matter, 
for this implies that an object (this or that man, this or that 
state of mind), which we know as a phenomenon, and which 
as a phenomenon is not a free cause but conditioned by other 
phsenomena, is yet also not a phenomenon, has an intelli- 
gible as well as an empirical character, and, as such, is a free 
cause. For the fact, however it is to be explained, that man 
is a free cause, Kant appeals to the existence and effect of 
the conception ‘ I ought.’ This is not a conception of any 
natural or phsenomenal object. ‘ The question. What ought 
to happen in the sphere of nature ? is just as absurd as the 
question. What ought to be the properties of a circle ? ’ * The 
action of the motive ‘ I ought ’ is not the action of a phseno- 
menon, nor itself the result of a pheenomenon. Man, there- 
fore, as capable of such motive, is other than a phenomenal 
cause.^ But though other than a phenomenal cause, man is 
also an object of the senses. His acts are phenomena, 
connected according to laws of empirical cause and effect 
with other phenomena. Kant expresses this by saying that 


* Kant quite recognises that man is 
‘ a purely intelligible object/ as opposed 
to a ‘ phsenomeron/ in respect of under- 
standing also, the source of pure ‘ con- 
ceptions/ indistinetion from pure ‘ideas’ 
{Krit. d. r. V. p. 379 ; p. 338, 7>.). Pure 
conceptions are those by which wo con- 
nect phsenomena so as to form a nature, 
a cosmos of experience. Understanding, 
the faculty of these conceptions, accord- 
ing to Kant, is merely reason in its 
application to phsenomena. In respect 
of understanding, however, man is not 


a cause of phsenomena; in respect of 
reason ho is. 

* Though Kant appeals to the capa- 
city lot the motive ‘I ought’ as evi- 
dence that man is a free cause, he does 
not (on the whole) mean that only ac- 
tions determined by this motive are free. 
‘Reason is the permanent condition of 
all actions of the human will’ (p. 382; p. 
342, 7K). It is the condition, we must 
suppose him to mean, even of actions that 
proceed from what he calls a patholo- 
gically affected will (p. 371 ; p. 331, TV,). 
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the causality of man is twofold, intelligible and sensible ; ' 
and again, that man has an intelligible and an empirical cha- 
racter. (Character = the law of his causality.) The ' intelligi- 
ble character ’ represents the relation of man as a free cause 
to his acts, the 'empirical character’ the relation of his 
actions, as phsenomena, to each other and to all other phaj- 
nomena, a relation in virtue of which they can be ‘ deduced 
from these other phsenoinena as conditions, and thus, in 
connection with these, constitute a series in the order of 
nature.’^ The 'empirical character’ alone is, in Kant’s 
sense, knowable, because to constitute a knowable object 
there must always be a phsenornenon or object of possible 
intuition (perceivable), as well as a conception which con- 
nects and relates it with other objects. If we want to know, 
or account for, an action done by any one, we must consider 
it as a fact in his ' empirical character,’ ' to be accounted for 
by reference to preceding phscnomena.’ ^ Yet, according to 
Kant, 'this empirical character is itself determined by the 
intelligible character’'* in which 'nothing happens,’ 'which 
knows no before and after,’ but of which ' every action, irre- 
spective of the time- relation in which it stands with other 
phaenoniena, is the iminediate effect.’'^ This doctrine is 
generally pi'oiiouneed very unsatisfactory. ' It seems (it may 
be said) to imply that the same man has two characters, one 
which can be known, another which is unknown, and that 
the unknown is the cause of the known. Either it means 
nothing, or it violates Kant’s own doctrine that a free cause 
tan never be admitted within the sefies of phscnomena.’ 

87. The objection partly arises from Kant’s use of the 
term ' character,’ which, however, he explains.® He did not 
mean that the same man had two ch.aracters, but that one 
and the same character (in the ordinary sense of the word), 
i.e. series of acts (inner as well as outer), was related at once 
to an intelligible cause consisting in reason, and to a series 
of empirical causes consisting of other phscnomena. ' Well,’ 
it will be said, ‘ but the question is about the compatibility 
of these relations ; how the same moral act can be caused in 
these different ways, and this Kant does not explain.’ The 
true explanation is that these ' empirical causes ’ in turn, as 
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causes of a human character or of a moral act, are what they 
are through relation to the intelligible cause. At any rate, 
Kant points out that each member in a series of phaenomenal 
causes and effects may be determined by relation to a cause 
which is not phenomenal. It would have been simpler if he 
had said at once that a human action is not, properly speak- 
ing, a phenomenon (not a phenomenon in the sense in which 
a phenomenon derives its nature from relations in the wa}' 
of time and space to other phenomena), though it involves a 
phenomenon as its expression, and that it could not be 
accounted for by reference to other phenomena merely as 
phenomena. No doubt it is accounted for by reference to 
preceding actions, but these really account for it just so far 
as they are other than mere phenomena, just so far as each 
is an expression of some mode or other of that self-con- 
sciousness, which is the condition of there being natural 
phenomena for us, but is not itself a natural phenomenon. 

‘Is it not possible,’ asks Kant, ‘that, although every effect 
in the phenomenal world must be connected with an empiri- 
cal cause, according to the universal law of nature, this em- 
pirical causality may be itself the effect of a non -empirical 
and intelligible causality, its connection with natural causes 
remaining nevertheless intact? ’ ^ In that part of the phe- 
nomenal world which is the expression of moral action, this 
is not only possible but real. The ‘ determinists ’ are quite 
right in saying that what a man is and does at any time is 
the result of what he has previously been and done ; but 
what he has previously been and done, though in respect 
of its physical expression belonging to the plimnomenal world 
and connected in the way of antecedence and consequence 
with mere natural phmiioinena, has taken that specific 
character in virtue of which it determines what the man 
now is and does, from relation to reason as a ‘ non-empirical 
and intelligible causality.’ His previous character has been 
a state of self-consciousness. It is the result of a process 
in which the presentation of a self to be satisfied, of an end 
to be attained for the satisfaction of self, has been the 
dominant and determining agent. His previous actions 
have been the expression of desires or emotions belonging to 
a universe of consciousness, into which natural events, as 
such, do not enter (only enter as transformed by the personal 
* Krit. d. r. F., p. 377 ; p. 336, TV. 
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consciousness of the individual). Thus, though the connec- 
tion of human actions with each other is as regular and 
admits of being as definitely known (though the knowledge is 
more difficult to arrive at) as that of natural phacnomena, 
the things connected are different, because in the latter case 
the unconditioned (self-consciousness) does not qualify any 
one of the things connected, except as rendering possible its 
connection with other things in experience ; in the former 
case it qualifies, as consciousness of self or law, each of the 
things connected. 

Kant, however, even while saying that ‘ every action . . . 
is the immediate effect of the intelligible character of pure 
reason,’ ^ seems to consider that human actions, as alone they 
can be known, or as objects of speculative reason when we 
try to ‘ explain their origin,’ * form a mere series of natural 
events. ‘ So far as relates to this empirical character, there- 
fore, there can be no freedom, and it is only in the light of 
this character that we can consider the human will, when we 
confine ourselves to simple ohservation, and, as in the case of 
anthropology, institute a physiological investigation of the 
motive causes of human actions.’^ And again, ‘ the natural 
law, that everything which happens must have a cause — that 
the causality of this cause, that is, the action of the cause . . . 
must have itself a phsenomenal cause, and consequently that 
all events are empirically determined in an order of nature — 
this law, I say, which lies at the foundation of the possibility 
of experience, and of a connected system of phenomena or 
nature, is a law of the understanding, from which no depar- 
ture and to which no exception can be admitted.’ ^ In fact, 
however, if his account of moral action be true, viz. that it 
is an ‘ effect of the causality of reason,’ in explaining it or 
trying to know it as a mere natural phsenomenon determined 
by a preceding natural phenomenon, we are explaining 
and knowing it wrongly. It may be true that mere ‘ obser- 
vation ’ of the actions of another could not enable us to know 
them In any other way, because this is understood to exclude 
the explanation of such actions in the light of that self-know- 
ledge which man has through ‘ pure apperception ’ ; ® but can 
we only know what we can ‘ observe ’ ? According to Kant’s 
use of the term ‘ knowledge,’ that is so. Knowledge with 

* KrU. d. r. V. p. 383 ; p. 342, TV. « I hid. p. 376; p. 335-6, TV, 

* Ibid. p. 381 ; p. 340, TV. • Ibid. * Ibid. p. 379 ; p. 338, TV. 
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him is indeed of relations, but of relations as between pbse- 
nomena or sensible objects. The relation, then, between 
action and reason, as a ‘ free cause,’ would not be matter of 
knowledge. Kant thinks indeed that the relation between 
actions, since actions are phsenomena, is matter of knowledge, 
but it is not easy to see how he can escape the retort, that 
in knowing them as phsenomena we are knowing them as 
being that which, according to his doctrine, they really are 
not.^ 

88. To sum up the criticism of Kant : the worst of his 
account of the intelligible and empirical character is that 
it seems to keep the ‘ free cause ’ outside the phaenomena of 
human action. Either (1) it stands, according to him, to 
these phaenomena merely in the same relation in which it 
stands to phaeuomena of nature ; or (2), so far as he admits 
it to stand in any other relation to them, it is at the cost (a) 
of contradicting his principle that a free cause may not be 
admitted within the series of phaeuomena (a contradiction only 
to be avoided by the admission that human actions are other 
than phaeuomena), (6) of making the series of human actions, 
as they truly are, something different from the same as know- 
able. (1) Because free (unconditioned) causality, according 
to his view, conditions all empirical causality in nature, 
the phaenomenal cause of a phaenomenon, the sensible event 
which invariably precedes another, is only its cause in virtue 
(as natural philosophers would say) of the co-operation of all 
the conditions of the world, of all that is or has been. This 
is not a phaenomenon. If it is the sum of all conditions, it 
is itself the unconditioned. In the search for phaenomenal 
causes, or antecedents, all science presupposes it (under the 
designation ‘ nature ’ or ‘ order of nature ’), though it never 
finds it, never admits it within the series of pliaenomena. 
According to Kant’s view of nature, this conception of an 


* It is idle to say, on the one hand, 
that a moral action is really other than 
a phaenomenon, connected in the way of 
natural cause and effect with other 
phaenomena, and that thus it is free ; 
and, on the other, to say that in respect 
of its ' empirical character ’ it is a phae- 
nomenon, so connected, if by its ‘ em- 
pirical character’ we understand its 
relation to the motives of the ^ent, 
and through these to his past history 
and to that consciousness of otbexsi 


which has become his. This relation 
forms the reality of the act, as,a moral 
act. Yet this is what in many passages 
Kant seems to understand by ‘ empirical 
character.’ It would be a different 
matter if ‘ empirical character ’ meant 
merely what is strictly natural or phse- 
nomenal in the act, i.e. the relation of 
its physical expression to other facts of 
nature. [Extract from a later lect^ra 
in the same course.] 
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unconditioned causality (the conception of it as = the sum 
of possible conditions, or nature as a whole, which, he 
would say, leads -to antinomies, since there can he no such 
sum, nor can nature form a whole), is replaced by the con- 
ception of it as the one subject which is the condition of the 
unity of experience. But, either way, empirical causality, 
as = the determinate sequence and antecedence of phenomena, 
presupposes an intelligible and unconditioned causality. And 
it is in no other sense, according to what E'ant says ol 
the relation between the intelligible and empirical charac- 
ters on pp. 377 and 381, (336, 340, Tr.) that the moral life 
implies an unconditioned causality. (2) On the other hand, 
as regards the second alternative, his whole ethical doc- 
trine turns on the supposition that reason, as free causality, 
is constitutive of the several acts of that life as it is not 
of ‘ natural pluenomena ’ ; but it does not appear how it can 
be so compatibly with what he says of these actions, either 
as a series of phenomena within which a free cause is inad- 
missible, or as an object of knowledge. 

We have, then, to deal with the following questions : (1) 
Is reason thus constitutive of the several acts of the moral life 
as it is not of natural phaeiioinena ? and if it is, what is the true 
way of understanding the freedom of man? (2) Adopting 
this view of moral action as that in which reason, as free 
cause, is a factor, how are we to reconcile it with the phe- 
nomenal character of such action, its character as one of a 
series in which free cause is inadmissible ? Or, if we deny 
that moral action is properly a phenomenon, how are we 
to explain its relation to natural phenomenal (3) If we 
admit free causation within the series of human actions, how 
is knowledge of them possible ? 
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M. TEE COEXISTENCE OF FREEDOM AND NATURAL 
NECESSITY IN THE SAME ACTION. 

80. The problem with which Kant’s moral theory com- 
pels him to deal, as he understands it, is this, ‘ whether 
freedom and natural necessity can exist without opposition 
(contradiction?) in the same action.’ It compels him to deal 
with this problem because his analysis of moral consciousness 
brings him to the conclusion that the only morally good 
action is one determined by the agent’s conception of himself 
as, in respect of bis rational nature, an absolute end. An 
action, a determination of will, so determined is ‘ independent 
of causes foreign to the will or agent,’ and is in that negative 
sense free, as well as in the positive sense of being deter- 
mined by a law which the agent imposes on himself. Free- 
dom, then, in this sense of a determination by a reason 
which constitutes thfe agent’s conception of himself as an 
absolute end or giver of law, must belong to an act if it is to 
be morally good. 

On the other hand, natural necessity ‘ exists in the act,’ 

(1) in so far as it is an object of observation, or of knowledge 
in that restricted sense of ‘ knowledge ’ in which it is con- 
stituted by the connection of phsonomena with phenomena 
according to the categories or formal conditions of experience ; 

(2) in so far as the action stands in that relation to desires 
and inclinations, not themselves determined by or a product 
of reason, which is implied in the fact that the rational con- 
ception of self as absolute end or giver of universal law acts 
as an imperative. It would not act as an imperative, there 
would be no distinction between ‘ I ought ’ and ‘ I would,’ 
unless in every action we were affected by desires, to which 
the rational conception is antagonistic, and which are them- 
selves of natural origin. The relation of the action to these, 

» KrU. d. r. V. p. 385 ; p. 344, 2>. 
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whether they completely determine it or are controlled by 
the purely rational conception, is one of natural necessity, 
not of freedom.* 

90. How, then, is it explicable that these antagonistic 
attributes of freedom and natural necessity should belong to 
the same act? Contradictory attributes cannot belong to 
the same subject in the same relation, Kant’s explanation, 
then, is that we ‘ think of man in a different sense and rela- 
tion when we call him free, and when we regard him as 
subject to laws of nature as being part and parcel of nature.’ 
Very well, the reader says, but the question is not of the 
different ways in which we may think of man or of ourselves, 
but of the way in which he really exists. Is it possible that he 
should really exist in one relation as free, in the sense of being 
determined (actually or potentially) by a causality not foreign 
to him and not natural (not itself determined by any natural 
antecedents), viz. that of reason, and in another relation as 
determined by a causality that is foreign and natural and 
determined by natural antecedents, viz. that of desires and 
inclinations? If it is possible, it woiild seem that it can 
only be so in one of two ways. Either (a) the man is deter- 
mined by pure reason, and is thus free, in respect of some of 
his acts, determined by natural causes, and thus not free, in 
respect of others of his acts ; or (5) if it is one and the same 
act that is determined in these opposite ways, it must be a 
case of joint determination ; reason and the natural causes 
must co-operate in determining the act. 

91. Neither of these alternative views, however, seems to 
be either admissible in itself or admitted by Kant, (a) is not 
admitted by Kant, because, according to some passages, he 
regards a man as free in respect of vicious acts, which 
excludes the first alternative ; * though, on the other hg,nd, 
according to his identification of freedom with autonomy 
and his explanations of autonomy (he does not regard the 
‘cool villain ’ as autonomous), it follows that the vicious act is 
not free. (Was Kant’s view that, though the vicious act is 
not free, yet a man is free to do or not to do it ; that he 
freely submits to the loss of freedom, the bondage of 
heteronomy ? In such a view, freedom is used in two senses. 
The submission could not be said to be rationally determined 

* Grundlegiing, &c., pp. 301-2; pp. 106-106, 2>. 
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in Kant’s sense; therefore the man does i\oi freely submit in 
this sense of freedom, but in the sense of having power to 
do or not to do ; whereas the loss of freedom to which the 
vicious man submits is the loss of it in the sense of rational 
determination. I think there is this double n\eaning of 
freedom in Kant.) As to alternative (6), it is excluded (1) 
by the general tenor of Kant’s doctrine, which puts deter- 
mination by reason in direct antithesis to any determination 
by desire (except such as is excited by the pure contempla- 
tion of the moral law) ; (2) by his words, ‘ This causality of 
reason we do not regard as a co-operating agency, but as 
comple<.e in itself.’ ^ 

92. Keturning, then, to Kant’s statement, ‘ we think of a 
man in a different sense,’ &c., our conclusion must be that of 
these diflPerent senses or relations in which we may think of 
a man, it can only be in one or the other that the real man 
(as distinct from some element or factor of human nature, 
which we may consider in abstraction, but which is not the 
man) can exist and act. Now, according to Kant, a man ‘ can 
only act under the idea of freedom,’ i.e. under the idea that 
he himself determines himself or his action (which is a dif- 
ferent thing from the consciousness of power to do or not to 
do), and ‘just for that reason is in a practical point of view 
really free.’ This, I think, is quite true, and I should add 
that this ‘ practical point of view ’ is the only point from 
which the man whom we contemplate is the real man. The 
man whom we contemplate from that point of view from 
which he appears ‘ as subject to the laws of nature, as part 
and parcel of nature,’ is not the real man, though it is 
indeed only from that point of view that man is an object of 
observation, for all that we can observe is phtenomena in 
relation to pha?nomena. 

When it is said that a man who can only act under the 
idea of freedom, or who thinks of himself as free, is really free, 
what is meant is that a man’s act is determined by what the 
man is, and what the man is is determined by this idea of 
himself as free, i.e. by the conception of himself as the object 
for which he acts. A man not merely acts so as to satisfy 
himself (probably he does not so act), but his act is deter- 
mined by the idea of himself as the object for the sake of 


• Krit, d. r. V, p. 384 ; p. 343, Tr, 
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which the act is done, and for that reason he imputes it to 
himself, and is in this sense really free. It is not a sense, 
however, in which freedom either = power to do or not to do, 
or autonomy in Kant’s sense (as = a state in which he is 
determined by the conception of himself as giver of universal 
law), but it is a sense in which freedom is opposed to the 
determination of one natural event by another, or a phe- 
nomenon by a phicnomenon (for this consjiousness of self as 
an object is not such an event or phenomenon), and it is a 
sense in which freedom implies a certain sort of determiniition 
by reason, , It is through reason that man conceives himself 
as the object of his actions, but the reason is imperfectly 
communicated to him so far as he has no true conception of 
what the self is which he seeks to satisfy. And this freedom, 
though it is not autonomy, and is compatible with hetero- 
nomy in a sense (not indeed of merely natui'al determina- 
tion, but of determination by objects incompatible with any 
law of which man can regard himself as the author), is the 
condition of autonomy. 

93. Thus Kant is right (1) in holding that a man acting 
under the idea of freedom in the sense explained is really 
free, (2) in identifying this freedom with determination by 
reason, (3) in opposing it to all natural determination ; 
he is wrong (1) in identifying freedom thus understood with 
autonomy (though it is truly the condition of autonomy), (2) 
in writing as if heteronomous actions were not free in this sense 
of freedom, (3) in reducing determination by reason to deter- 
mination by the judgment ‘I ought,’ (4) in speaking as if 
man, in respect of all desires not determined by this judgment, 
were a member of a merely natural world, (5) in speaking as 
if there were really two characters in a man, empirical and 
intelligible, one determined by motives in which there is no 
freedom, the other determined by reason only in a way which 
excludes determination by motives and is free. In truth 
there is only one character, and one which is not empirical, 
in the sense of consisting in a relation between observable 
phsenomena, but which on the other hand consists in suscepti- 
bility to motives, and yet at the same time, on account of the 
nature of these motives, is rational a^id free. 
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N. THE *0001)* WILL. 

94. Ip there is anything that unconditionally should he, it 
must be something that there is a reason for wishing to do 
or to become, but which is yet not desirable as a means. We 
seem to be sure that the moral end is such an object, and the 
persistency of the assurance is shown by the fact that 
hedonistic moralists are always contradicting themselves by 
trying to represent pleasure, through an equivocation between 
the desired and the desirable, as at once the unconditioned 
good (because that which alone we actually desire), and an 
object which we should desire. As Fichte says, * As surely 
as man is man, so surely he is aware of a necessity laid upon 
him to do something, quite irrespectively of ulterior objects, 
simply that it may be done, and to abstain from doing some- 
thing else simply that it may not be done.’ On the other 
hand, how are we to explain that anything should be, that 
there is a reason for desiring anything, or that it is desirahle 
as distinct from desired — except as a means to some ulterior 
good ? This is the great difficulty with which idealistic 
ethics have to deal. Kant first brought it clearly into view, 
and wdth him we will begin. . . . 

95. The essence of Kant’s solution of the difficulty may 
be stated thus. There is an object which reason originates, 
which it constitutes in or out of itself. This object it pre- 
sents to the will, which he regards as a faculty of desire, 
capable of giving reality to objects in accordance with ideas 
of those objects. Here, then, is an object which does not 
originate in desire, which is not naturally or instinctively 
desired, but yet is able to excite desire in virtue of what it 
is in itself. There is reason for desiring it ; it is desirable, 
and only comes to be desired (if at all) because previously 
recognised as desirable ; yet that reason does not lie in its 
relation to any ulterior obiect, but in the intrinsic character 
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which it derives from reason as constituted by it (as given 
by reason, not presented to it). The ^should he^ represents 
the relation of this object to desire, desirable before it is 
desired, and coming to be desired because previously recog- 
nised as desirable. The ^ unconditionalness* oi the ‘should 
be ’ represents the character of this object as given a priori 
by reason and independent of empirical conditions . ' 

96. Though the above, however, is true as a summary of 
Kant’s account of unconditional obligation, and is confirmed 
by the passage referred to, any one who turned from it to read 
at large in Kant himself will notice that instead of speaking 
of a practical object he speaks almost everywhere of a practical 
law; not of an object unconditionally (or universally and 
necessarily) desirable, but of a law imposed by the reason and 
demanding unconditional (universal and necessary) obedience. 
But in fact the universal practical law on which Kant insists 
is unintelligible except as implying an object unconditionally 
good to which it is relative. It has no content, it prescribes 
nothing, except what is relative to this object. The law 
which, according to Kant, regulates the good will, derives 
its authority from the conception of a good will as an 
unconditionally good object. That which the exponents of 
Kant call ‘ duty for duty’s sake ’ is rather duty for the sake 
of the attainment of that perfect will, which in imperfection 
submits to duties, but in perfection supersedes them. The 
vindication of these statements, as an interpretation of Kant, 
must be postponed. 

97. To most readers of Kant the primary difficulty is not 
whether there can be such a thing as a practical law apart 
from a practical object to which it is relative (wliich at first 
sight seems to be what is meant by a law which determines 
action in virtue of its mere form), but whether reason can 
properly be said to give or constitute or originate either law 
or object at all. We commonly think of reason, in regard 
both to knowledge and morality, as having no originative 
function. In regard to knowledge, we suppose its office to 
lie simply in analysing or tracing the connection between 
facts or objects presented to us by the senses, which are 
known to us (confusedly, if not clearly) without it, and exist 
altogether independently of it. So, in regard to morality, we 
consider its office to be to consider the means to various 

• Grwtdlegung^ &c., pp. 275-276 ; Tr. pp. 64-66. 
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objects of desire, given independently of it, and to compare 
the loss and gain incidental to the attainment of one with 
the loss and gain involved in the attainment of another. 
Reason is not supposed to affect the desirability of an object, 
or the desire actually entertained for it, except so far as it 
brings into view the relation in which a desired object stands 
to other desired objects to which its attainment contributes, 
or which, on the other hand, must be foregone iti its attain- 
ment. Hume merely put the received English view on the 
matter in rather a more naked way than people like to have 
their views put, when he said, ‘The reason is and can be 
only the slave of the passions.’ With Kant, on the other 
hand, reason has a constructive or originative 'function. As 
applied to the sensuous receptivity, to the data of sense pro- 
perly so called, which, as Kant rightly held, apart from 
the action of reason do not amount to facts or objects 
at .all, it makes the nature that we know (the ‘cosmos 
of our experience ’), makes the data of sense into such a 
nature. In this application it is called ‘understanding,’ 
which, according to Kant, it must always be remembered, 
is merely a particular exercise of reason (particularised by 
the material on which it is exercised). Again, as practical, 
i.e. as applied to the will, which Kant considers a faculty 
of giving reality to an object corresponding to an idea of 
the object, reason makes morality. It gives that conscious- 
ness of an object of which morality is the realisation. If we 
would estimate fairly this view of Kant, we must get rid of 
the special associations connected with the term ‘reason.’ 
Much of the current criticism of his view seems merely 
verbal. His adoption of the term ‘ reason ’ to express what 
he takes it to express is determined by processes which the 
history of philosophy explains, but with which we need not 
trouble ourselves here. The primary question is, whether 
there is any act or function of the conscious subject, or of 
the soul as possibly acting without consciousness, or of 
anything in the nature of such conscious subject or soul, in 
virtue of which, on the one hand, the feelings received directly 
or indirectly through the bodily organs (the nervous system) 
become a connected world of experience or a knowledge ; and, 
on the other hand, the impulses or volitions, which express 
themselves through the bodily organs, become actions distinc- 
tively moral, actions to which the terms ‘ought’ or ‘ought 
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not,’ ‘ should be * or ‘ should not be,’ are applicable. If 
there is, and if such act or function or principle is not itself 
a result of feelings and impulses on which it afterwards 
reacts, then the main point in Kant’s doctrine, the point 
which separates him from the English psychologists, is 
established. Whether the act or function or principle is best 
called ‘ reason,’ is a secondary question. 

98. I do not propose here to enter with any detail into 
Kant’s theory of knowledge. His method is to analyse the 
conditions of its possibility. As such a condition he discovers 
what he variously calls a function of unity, of synthesis, of 
objectivity, of necessary connection. It is this function that 
is implied in the fact that all phsenomena are presented 
to us as belonging to a single order, each being qualified 
by relations which form its objective reality and neces- 
sarily connect it with other phsenomena. Without the 
exercise of this function there would be no experience, no 
knowledge, and {for us) no nature at all. It cannot be the 
result of experience, since it conditions all possible experi- 
ence. It cannot be through experience thaf we learn to 
regard the world as one, since, unless we so regarded it, 
there would be no experience of a kind which could enable 
us to conceive a world (things, facts, or objects) at all. This 
function, or the faculty relative to this function (it makes no 
difference which we say), implied in the possibility of such 
experience as can yield knowledge of nature, Kant calls 
^ understanding.’ It is the source or bond of the relations by 
which we hold phsenomena together in one world or system ; 
such relations as those of quantity (extensive or intensive), 
of substance and its modes, of cause and effect and reciprocal 
action. But he notices also that while a process of unifica- 
tion or synthesis is implied in the consciousness of successive 
phenomena as forming an objective world or nature, this 
unification is never complete. We never can know the world 
as a whole, never know it in its beginning or end, in its 
ultimate elements, or as a complex to which nothing can be 
added. This, according to Kant, is due to certain conditions 
of the phsenomena which form the material on which the 
unifying function is exercised, viz, to their being presented 
either in space, and thus as each having another beside and 
beyond it, or in time, and thus as each having another before 
and after it. Thus the unifying principle, as the basis of 
VOL. II. I 
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knowledge, is for ever presenting demands which cannot be 
fulfilled, problems which cannot be solved. In respect of 
these demands or problems as insoluble Kant calls it reason 
in a special sense, as distinct from the understanding, which 
is a name for the same principle in so far as its work appears 
in that partial fulfilment of its demands which constitutes 
our (ever and necessarily incomplete) knowledge of nature. 
Those who imagine that reason can tell us one thing, under- 
standing the contradictory, may be right or wrong, but they 
do not represent Kant. The judgments or conceptions, which 
he considers the work of understanding, are just as much a 
result or expression of reason as the quest after the absolute 
and unconditioned ; but they are its expression as striving 
after completeness of synthesis where that completeness is not 
to be found. The demand from which they result is not satisfied 
by them, but on the other hand not contradicted by them ; 
for in the nature of the case a conception or judgment can 
only contradict another conception or judgment, not a 
demand. The judgment, e.g., that every event is determined 
by a preceding event, arises from the action of reason as a 
principle which compels us to seek to hold phenomena 
together as elements in an interrelated whole (to seek for 
complete synthesis or unification of phcenomena) ; while at 
the same time this necessary way of regarding phsenomena 
as each an event determined by a preceding event, is incom- 
patible with our conceiving them as a whole or knowing 
their whence and whither. There does not follow from this, 
however, any conflict between reason and understanding. 
It only seems to follow if we unwarrantably convert the 
demand or effort of reason to find a unity, and so to regard 
every phtenomenon as related to another, into the proposi- 
tion that phsenomena form a limited series, and that there 
has been an absolutely first event (a proposition which 
conflicts w’ith the judgment of understanding stated above); 
or if, on the other band, we construe this judgment, in fact 
only applicable to phsenomena and arising out of the action 
of reason upon them, as if it applied to reason itself, and on 
the strength of it treat the principle, in virtue of which alone 
we regard all phsenomena as conditioning each other, as if it 
were itself a conditioned phsenomenon, and its demands 
illusions, to be explained like any other illusions, by inquiring 
into their natural history. 

90. Readers of Kant often find a diflBculty in tracing any 
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real identity between the * reason * of which he speaks 
in the Critique of Pure Reason and that of which he 
speaks in his moral treatises. In the Critique of Pure 
Reason they find reason treated as the source of certain 
‘ ideas/ ideas of an ‘ unconditioned ’ under three forms, 
severally implied in the search for an ultimate substance, 
for completeness (a beginninsf and end) in the series of 
events, for a unity in which all realities are included ; ideas 
which regulate all knowledge, but to which no knowable 
object corresponds. What can such ideas have to do with 
moral action? What has the reason, which is the faculty 
or source of them, in common with the consciousness of an 
object or law of conduct, or with the autonomous will 
which Kant in his ethical writings identifies with reason ? 
By ideas we understand conceptions of existing objects or 
phaenomena under their relations or general attributes, and 
this gives us a false notion of what Kant means by the 
‘ ideas ’ of which reason is the faculty. His meaning is 
better expressed when he calls reason the source of problems, 
of operations which it sets us upon performing. The ideas 
which he ascribes to reason are not ideas derived from 
objects, or to which any object can be found to correspond : 
they are ideas which strive to realise themselves, and in so 
doing result in the functions of the understanding. Thus 
the idea of a totality of conditions, given by reason, expresses 
itself in the process of connecting each phaenomenon with 
another as its condition, though through that process such 
totality can never be reached. It is a demand, arising out 
of the nature of reason, that such a totality be found. Thus 
the ideas of reason, even in its theoretical application or in 
its relation to knowledge, are ideas of what should he, which 
are in a way realised in the direction given to the processes 
'of knowledge, but not in a knowable object ; (not in a know- 
able object, because a sensible matter is necessary to know- 
ledge, and the ^ forms of sensibility ’ prevent correspondence 
with, or realisation of, the idea or demand of reason). And 
just as reason, through the idea of a totality of conditions 
which it supplies, gives direction to the process of know- 
ledge, so through an idea of like origin, which Kant com- 
monly regards as the idea of freedom, i.e. * of a subject 

' Kni. d. r. V. p. 266 ; 7>., p. 229. He speaks of it as ‘ the idea of tlie 
necessary unity of all possible aims.’ 
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determined solely by reference to itself as an absolute end, 
it gives direction to the practical powers. 

100. There is, however, this essential difference between 
the two applications of reason. When the idea of reason 
is applied theoretically (in the direction of knowledge), the 
question whether it is realisable in any object of the senses, 
whether any such object can be found answering to it, is 
appropriate, since knowledge is necessarily concerned with 
such objects, as a process of bringing them into relation, 
and is otherwise a mere play of words ; and it is a question 
which, as we have seen, must be answered in the negative. 
On the other hand, in regard to the practical application ot 
reason or its ideas, such a question is unmeaning. The only 
question here is, whether it is realisable in a determina- 
tion of the will, a question akin to the question whether it 
directs the process of knowing or effort after knowledge, as 
distinct from the question, whether any knowable object 
can be found corresponding to it. Thus the expression, ‘ it 
is only an idea ’ (as implying that no phoenomenon corre- 
sponds to the idea), very significant when a question of 
knowledge or matter of fact (which implies relation to the 
senses) is at issue, has no force as depreciatory of a principle 
of action. If such an idea or principle can affect the will, 
that is all that from the moral point of view is to be ex- 
pected of it. The moral relation is of idea to desire, not 
(like the cognitive relation) of conception to sensible object. 
If a certain idea (Kant would say the idea of freedom, or of 
oneself as imposing law on oneself) so affects a man’s 
desires that his strongest desire (or will) corresponds to it, 
all moral requirements are satisfied. The fact that the 
sensible objects resulting, the effects of the will in the 
world of phaenomena, are not, from their nature as sensible 
objects, cognisable as corresponding to the speculative idea 
of freedom (the idea of a causa sui), any more than any 
sensible objects can be found to correspond to that idea of 
reason which governs the opei*atioii8 of the understanding 
in any of its forms, has no bearing on the question whether 
or no the idea of freedom, as practical, determines the will. 

101. Thus the Critique of Pure Reason prepares the 
way for Kant’s ethical doctrine (1) in exhibiting the action 
of v/hat he would call an ‘ a •priori law-giving ’ faculty as 
the condition of our consciousness of nature, of a world of 
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objects, Ihroup^b analysis of experience, and detachment of 
the pure element in it, i.e. the element which cannot result 
trom experience because necessary to there bein^ an experi- 
ence as of objects. The sense in which this faculty is called 
‘ law-giving ’ is indeed quite different from that in which 
we speak of moral laws being given. It ‘ gives laws ’ in the 
sense (a) that it determines the condition under which we 
can know a nature (under which phsonomena become to 
us a nature) ; (h) that from it results the consciousness of 
there being laws of nature. But when we have guarded 
against any misuse of the term ‘ law-giving,’ it remains true 
that there is in man, over and above his sensuous recep- 
tivity, a power of objectifying his feelings as related facts, 
which renders them into a knov/ledge. Thus his theoretic 
activity, the fact that there is such a thing as knowledge, 
a consciousness of relations, evinces the action upon sensuous 
data of a thinking principle not derived from them. (2) It 
appears further from the Critique of Pure Reason that this 
thinking principle, in its theoretic activity or as exercised in 
knowledge, not only cannot satisfy itself, but that the judg- 
ments, universal and necessary, as to the relations of 
phenomena which result from its application to phenomena 
(under the name ‘ understanding ’) are incompatible with 
its ever finding in them an object answering to the idea of a 
possible completeness which it brings with it. When Kant 
has established, then, at once the existence of this transcen- 
dental principle (i.e. a principle not a result of sensuous 
experience) as the condition of the possibility of knowledge, 
and the limitation of its exercise in knowledge (which with 
Kant is only possible in relation to phenomena), the way is 
cleared for the inquiry whether there is any other exercise of 
it in which it is not so limited ; an exercise in which, instead 
of having to do with a material determined (a) by an unknown 
cause beyond ourselves, {h) by the necessary forms of our 
perceptions, space and time, it is applied to a faculty of 
bringing objects into existence corresponding to ideas. 

102. This inquiry Kant describes as the inquiry whether 
there ‘is a practical use of pure reason.’ Practice with 
him consists in giving reality to conceived objects, or bring- 
ing objects into existence corresponding to ideas. That 
there is such a thing as practice in this sense, however it 
may be explained, does not need to be proved. Having 
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thought of an object consisting (say) of a service to a friend, 
or a hurt to an enemy, or of a gratification of some taste of 
his own, a man proceeds by act of will to give reality to the 
object thought of. The act of will (‘ Handlung ’) may not 
be successful for its purpose ; the man, having tried to serve 
his friend, &c., may fail to bring about the combination ot 
natural events or circumstances without which the benefit 
does not accrue to his friend; still he has not merely 
thought but acted, not merely wished but willed, not merely 
desired but intended, and in Kant’s sense has given reality 
to his idea, has brought an object into existence corresponding 
to it, though there is an ulterior sense in which his idea 
remains unrealised. This distinction between the realisation 
of an idea in act or determination of will, and its realisation 
in some ulterior outward effect of the act of will, is important 
for the understanding of Kant. 

There being no doubt, then, of the fact of practice as a 
realisation of ideas (‘ Yorstellungen ’), in the wide English 
sense of ‘ ideas,’ the question remains as to the origin of the 
ideas thus realised. Do they in any case originate in reason, 
as the transcendental principle of which the action was 
found to be implied in knowledge, but to the demands of 
which no known object answers ? Are they ever the product 
of pure reason, or has reason as pure anything to do with 
their production? We say pure reason, because no one 
doubts that in some sense or other reason determines the 
will, that we act or may act on ‘rational grounds,’ do so 
and so because our reason tells us. The question is whether, 
in so determining will, reason is ‘pure’ or ‘empirically 
conditioned,’ i.e. conditioned by antecedent desire, with the 
constitution of which it has nothing to do ; in other words, 
whether it can be an ultimate and unconditioned determinant 
of action. (Cf. the opening of the Introduction to the Critique 
of Practical Reason,) Thus Kant constantly puts as the equi- 
valent to the question, ‘ Is there a practical use of pure reason ? ’ 
the question, ‘ Does reason exercise a free causality, i.e. an 
absolutely originative causality?’ which again he often 
puts simply as the question, ‘ Is there a free causality ? ’ 
For it is self-evident that the attribute of freedom, of 
being an unconditioned source of conditions, if it is to be 
found in man at all, can alone belong to that principle in 
him in virtue of which he regards every tiling as conditioned. 
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If anything is not natural (the natural and conditioned being 
equivalent), it must be that through which we conceive 
nature (or, as Kant sometimes puts it, make nature, in the 
sense that through it alone there is for us a nature).* 

103. The answer to this question in both its forms, 
according to Kant’s view, is furnished by a fair interpretation 
of what we call the ^ voice of conscience,’ our actual moral 
judgments (‘ gemeine sittliche Vernunfterkenntniss ’). The 
idea of duty cannot be the result of a generalisation from 
sensible experiences, of desires for pleasure and observation 
of the means to gratify them. It must originate in reason. 
If, then, there is such a thing as determination by this idea, 
there is a free causality, a practical use of reason as pure. 
As he puts it, though freedom of will is the ratio essendi to 
moral obligation (since it is the freedom of the will, i.e. its 
relation to pure reason as determinable by it, that makes 
such a thing as action from the idea of duty possible), it is 
the consciousness of obligation and the effect of such con- 
sciousness on action that is the ratio cognoscendi to the exist- 
ence of freedom. It is difficult indeed to see what difference 
there is in this case, according to his doctrine, between the 
ratio essendi and the ratio cognoscendi. Freedom of will, as 
he understands it, is not something /row a capability 

on the part of the will of being determined by the idea of 
duty (or by reason, which is the source of this idea), and 
proved by such capability. It is the capability itself. One 
and the same spiritual condition, described negatively as 
freedom, i.e. described as absence of determination by merely 
natural causes, is described positively as determination by 
the idea of duty. As Kant puts it, ‘die Unabhiingigkeit von 
aller Materie des Gesetzes (namlich einem begehrten Objekte) 
. . . ist Freiheit im negativen, diese eigene Gesetzgebung 
der reineii und, als solche, praktischen Vernunft, ist Freiheit 
im positiven Verstande.’^ Kant, however, scarcely seems 


' In the Introduction to the Critiqw 
of Practical licason Kant writes as if 
the questions (a) Has reason && pure a 
practical use? and (/>) Does freedom 
belong? to the will? were different 
questions, and as if an nffirmntive an- 
swer to the first w’ere to be deriveil 
from the affirmative answer previously 
given to the second. Hut, in fact, as 
he treats them they are equivalent 
questions, for he recognises no freedom 


in the will but that which belongs to it 
in virtue of its determination by reason, 
and by reason fispure, i.e. as an ultimate 
determinant, an absolute first. 

* ‘ The independence on all matter of 
the law (nirnely, a desired object), . . . 

freedom in i\\cncgative sense, and this 
sdf-l» gislation of the pure, and there- 
fore practical, reason is freedom in the 
positive sense.’ — Knt. d. p. V. p. So j 
IK p. 170, 
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fully to realise his own identification of freedom with deter- 
mination by reason. Here as in other cases he begins with 
a recognised distinction which his own doctrine explains 
away, but which he continues to treat as if it were valid. 
At any rate his method is to begin with establishing the 
reality of determination by the mere idea of duty, and then 
to deduce freedom of will from this.* The first step is taken 
in the Chrundlegung zur Metaphysik der Bitten of which, as 
Kant says in the preface to the Critique of Practical Reason, 
the object was to clear up the principle of duty and establish 
a definite formula for its expression. It is diJBBcult at first to 
understand the difierence between the questions which these 
two treatises are severally meant to answer. The problem 
of the latter, according to Kant’s statement, is to show that 
and how pure reason can determine the will, and give reality 
to objects so far as is implied in such determination. It is 
thus parallel to the Critique of speculative reason, of which 
it is the problem to exhibit the function of reason in render- 
ing knowledge possible. The Grundlegung, on the contrary, 
does not ostensibly deal with any question in regard to the 
function of ‘pure reason.’ It examines the idea of a good 
will, as that which the unsophisticated man recognises as 
the only thing of absolute value in the world. It finds that 
this good will is will determined by the idea of duty ; not 
merely a will which conforms to duty, but to which duty is 
the motive. This means a will determined by the concep- 
tion of a law which commands without possibility of ex- 
ception, and not hypothetically but categorically ; not in the 
form, ‘ act thus under such and such circumstances if you 
wish to get such or such a pleasure,’ but ‘ act thus under all 
circumstances and for the sake of acting thus.’ Such a 
law, categorical and universal, can only be one imposed by 
the agent on himself, in virtue of a nature which renders him 
an absolute end and expresses itself in a law equally binding 
on all agents capable of a consciousness of law. Thus the 
result of the Grundlegung, starting from the idea of ‘ good 
will ’ as established in the common conscience, is to exhibit 

* (1) Is there determinat’on by the question in the first form, and not in 
mere idea of duty ? (2) Is there a free the two latter. Thus, though the an- 
causality, belonging to will ? (3) Is ewer to it in the first form really in- 

there a practical use of pure reason? volves the answer to it in both the 
Those throe are, in fact, according to others, Kant sometimes writes as if the 
Kant, equivalent questions, but we have latter answers were inferred from the 
tJhe means of directly answering the former. 
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this as the autonomous will, i.e. as a will of which the rule 
is ‘ given by the rational subject himself in his character 
as giver (originator) of law universal* In the Critique of 
Practical Reason Kant does nothing further to justify or 
establish this view of what is involved in pure morality, 
though he somewhat varies the form in which he repeats it, 
but he applies it to the solution of the problem stated above 
(to show that and how pure reason can determine the will, 
&c.). If man can give to himself an absolute and uni- 
versal law, so that his conduct is affected by it, pure reason 
can determine the will, for only pure reason can yield such a 
law, a law not dependent on any kind of sensuous experience. 

[Here follows a sketch of the main points arrived at 
in the Grundlegung and part of the Critique of Practical 
Reason, The results of the Grundlegung are thus summed 
up : ‘ Good will is will (1) determined by a categorical im- 
perative, i.e. an imperative not conditional upon the desire for 
any end ; (2) will according to which a man makes humanity 
in his own person and that of others his end; (3) autonomous 
will, i.e. will so acting that it can regard itself in its maxim 
as giving universal law.’ The lecture then proceeds to ex- 
amine Kant’s doctrine {Grundlegung, 2ter Abschnitt), that 
the idea of duty is no ‘ Erfahrungsbegriff.’] 

104. Kant’s point is that an idea of what should happen 
cannot be derived from, or consist in, a generalisation as to 
what does happen ; therefore is not an ‘ Erfahrungsbegriff.’ 
This, so far as it goes, is scarcely open to dispute. The 
proposition ‘ so and so should or ought to be done,’ is not 
a proposition as to a matter of fact at all, and cannot be 
reached by the same process by which we arrive at general 
propositions concerning matters of fact. (Hume noticed 
this. Treatise of Human Nature, bk. iii. pt. i. § 1.) But 
though not a result of generalised observation, does it follow 
that it is not a product of experience, of an experience which 
not merely informs us as to matters of fact, but determines 
the direction of our desires and aversions ? Such experience, 
it must be conceded, cannot yield a ‘ categorical imperative,’ 
an imperative independent of every desire and fear on the 
part of the subject conscious of it ; but we need not assume 
the consciousness of such an imperative in order to explain 
judgments expressed by ‘ ought ’ and ‘ ought not.’ Simple 
natural desire or aversion, indeed, cannot account for the 
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consciousness in question. To say that I ought to seek 
pleasure, as a moment’s reflection shows, is absurd. But 
experience {a) causes us to associate certain sequent pains 
with the attainment of certain pleasures, (6) produces a 
conflict of desires by making us aware that to gratify one is 
to forego the gratification of another, (c)*leads to certain 
requirements on the part of society, or those who wield the 
forces of society, founded on observation of what is for their 
interest, which are embodied in law or convention. Hence 
arises the consciousness represented by the judgment should 
be or ought to he, which is reducible to (a) ‘ I had rather not, 
for by so doing I lose such a pleasure, but I must, in order 
to avoid such a pain, or to gain such another pleasure,’ or 
{h) ‘I had rather not, but I shall be punished if I do not,’ 
which, through education, personal or hereditary, becomes 
the judgment (c) ‘ I had rather not, but it is expected of 
me, and the pain of not doing what is expected of me out- 
weighs the pleasure which I lose by the action,’ from whicli 
any distinct apprehension of punishment to be avoided has 
disappeared. It must be noticed, however, that the form of 
COD sciousness thus accounted for is merely a desire for some 
plea-sure or aversion from some pain, modified in a particular 
way I by conflict with desire for some other pleasure or aver- 
sie from some other pain. It is not a consciousness on the 
-part of the individual of an obligation irrespective of his 
inclinations. A consciousness of obli>ation which is so 
irrespective, though it be an obligation to pursue one’s 
own greatest happiness, cannot be thus accounted for. The 
question at issue relates, not primarily to anything that 
we are obliged to do, but to the nature of the obligation 
to do anything. If there is an obligation, and a con- 
sciousness of obligation, to pursue my own greatest happi- 
ness, whether I desire it or no (whether it is pleasant 
to me or no), it must be explained in some other way 
than by any modification, through experience, of desire 
for pleasure or aversion from pain. And we have already 
seen that experience, as relating to matters of fact, can have 
no bearing here. The judgments which it produces or 
modifies are essentially different from the consciousness in 
question. Any notion to the contrary arises from a con- 
fusion between the consciousness of obligation and the con- 
ception of the object to which the obligation relates. Given 
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a consciousness of obligation to one’s neighbour, experience 
as to matter of fact may affect the judgment as to who one’s 
neighbour is. Nay, if we push the inquiry further back, we 
may find that without such experience there would be no 
conception of a neighbour at all as an object in relation 
to which any obligation exists. But this does not affect the 
question as to the origin of the peculiar form of conscious- 
ness called consciousness of obligation. In like manner the 
observations which lead some people to ascribe this con- 
sciousness to the progressive experience of utility, are beside 
the point. Through growing enlightenment, derived from 
experience, men may come to recognise a duty to do that 
which they did not recognise as a duty before, and to abstain 
from that which they thought it a duty to do; but the 
recognition of duty, the capacity for judging, ‘ I ought to,’ 
and being determined to act by the judgment, remains 
unaccounted for. It is, indeed, more logical to deny the 
existence of the consciousness of duty, in the proper sense, 
as a factor in the determination of conduct, and treat it as a 
disguised fear or as a ressult of conflicting desires and fears, 
than, admitting its existence, to treat it as the product of 
the experience of utility. The real question, then, is, in 
Kant’s technical language, whether there is such a thing as 
a ‘categorical imperative’ at all, or whether there are only 
‘ hypothetical ’ imperatives ; in other words, whether there is 
an element in the formation of character and determination 
of conduct consisting in a consciousness of th^. desirable as 
distinct from the desired (a consciousness of an object which 
determines desire instead of being a result of the desire 
for pleasure), or whether, on the other hand, the conscious- 
ness of obligation being ultimately dependent on desire for 
pleasure, each obligation is conditional upon a preponderance 
of pleasure accruing in the result, and thus upon the sus- 
ceptibilities to pleasure and pain of the individual obliged. 
This is not the place to discuss this question fully. Perhaps 
it is sufficiently answered by being stated clearly. At any 
rate those who profess to adopt the latter answer seem 
always somewhere to avail themselves of a distinction be- 
tween the desirable and the desired (to assume a practical 
consciousness of the desirable as distinct from actual desire 
for pleasure), to which they are not entitled. What we 
have here to point out is that Kant, adopting the former 
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answer, is quite right in refusing to regard the ^ categorical 
imperative’ (or sense of duty as he understands it), the 
consciousness of the unconditionally desirable, as a product 
of experience, and that the ordinary judgments as to what 
is desirable are not to the purpose- 

105. It is another question whether the a ^priori factor in 
our moral consciousness, which can alone give any moral 
bearing to the experience of matters of fact and that of 
pleasures and pains, is properly an idea of universal law at 
all. The conviction that it only gradually takes this form 
strengthens the repugnance to Kant’s doctrine, that the 
true principle of morality is independent of experience. He 
is quite right, indeed, in insisting that the consciousness of 
a universal practical law is not a product of experience in 
either of the above senses ; but this should have led him to 
find its origin in a principle of consciousness which makes 
experience what it is, rather than to treat it as an absolutely 
original datum. As it is, though his doctrine is essentially 
true, his way of putting it excites the same opposition as 
his way of putting the corresponding doctrine in regard to 
the a ^priori element in knowledge. He is quite right in 
insisting that what he calls the a priori principles of science 
(e.g. ‘ all changes take place according to the law of the 
connection of cause and effect ’) are not of empirical origin, 
in the sense that they are not a possible product of a 
succession of sensations. They are only evolved from 
experience because they are already involved in it (in that 
sort of experience which is the parent of knowledge). They 
are not a product of experience, but are produced in 
with experience by that action of a self-conscious subject 
upon the succession of feelings which constitutes experience. 
It is only, however, through reflection upon experience, 
which can scarcely supervene upon it till it has reached an 
advanced stage, that they can be recognised in their abstract 
character as its universal and necessary laws ; whereas Kant 
is apt to be understood (partly by his own fault) as mean- 
ing that they are an ‘ a priori furniture ’ which the mind 
possesses antecedently to experience. In like manner the 
consciousness of an absolute moral law is not a product of 
desires for pleasure and aversions from pain, however 
modified by the natural association of ideas ; nor, if our 
moral experience were a succession of such desires so modified. 
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could it ever arire in it. But in fact our moral experience 
is what it is only through that action of the self-conscious 
subject upon desires, from which arises the practical idea 
in various forms of an absolutely desirable object. Moral 
experience thus constituted, there arises through reflection 
on it in a certain stage of development the practical idea 
of an absolute moral law (‘ practical ’ meaning throughout 
‘ determinant of action ’). This idea may then rightly be 
called a priori in the sense that it only arises in moral 
experience because that experience implies the presence of 
a ‘ non-sensuous ’ agent, a self-consciousness not reducible 
to, or produced by, any number or kind of desires, but 
which renders desires into elements in a moral character. 
It is a mistake to call it so in the sense that in this abstract 
and recognised form it is given in the moral experience of 
man to begin with ; still more so in the sense that it is 
separable from that experience and antecedent to it ; nor is 
this what Kant really meant to convey. The term ‘ a priori * 
with him conveys no reference to time, implies no ante- 
cedence in time on the part of that which is called ‘ a priori ’ 
to that which is opposed to it. The conceptions which he 
calls ‘ a priori ’ in his theory of knowledge are the a priori 
element in experience (not prior to it), which again = the 
‘ fure ’ or non-sensuous element, the element not derivable 
from any succession of feelings. It is in a corresponding 
sense that the idea of absolute law is an a priori or pure 
element in moral experience, or, in Kant’s language, a pure 
practical cognition (‘praktische Erkenntniss ’), i.e. the con- 
sciousness of an object not derived from the senses ( = pure) 
by which the will is determined to make that object real 
(^practical). If he is asked what the object of the con- 
sciousness described is, he answers that it consists in a will 
determined by the consciousness (idea) of universal law as a 
law imposed by itself. Consciousness of a possible object, 
consisting in a will determined by the idea of universal 
law, tends to make that object real, to determine the will 
by such an idea. 

106. If Kant is asked further what is the origin of this 
consciousness, to which a sensuous origin is denied, he 
answers ‘ reason ’ ; but of this he tells us no more than that 
it originates an activity directed to the realisation of itself, 
or to the attainment of a rational condition, i.e. a condition 
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in which will, as the faculty or possibility of being deter- 
mined by the consciousness of law, is actually so deter- 
mined ; or, again, that it is the source of the practical idea 
of freedom, i.e. of an idea of self-determination which tends 
to realise itself in the subjection of man to a law which 
he imposes on himself. It is clear, however, that we learn 
nothing more about the moral consciousness, when it has 
been analysed as Kant analyses it, by referring it to a 
faculty called reason, any more than we learn anything 
about any function by referring it to a faculty, unless we 
know something of the faculty which is not contained in 
the analysis of the function. If the analysis of our moral 
experience shows that character is actually affected by the 
moral agent’s consciousness of himself as capable of being 
determined by the conception of a self-imposed law as such 
(as apart from any object to which this law prescribes the 
means), we may state this in another form by saying that 
there is a faculty called reason, which originates an activity^ 
directed to the realisation of itself ; but this is merely to 
give a name to the consciousness already described, unless 
it enables us to connect the function thus ascribed to reason 
with other functions of it, e.g. with its functions in render- 
ing possible science and art ; and in his moral treatises 
Kant scarcely attempts so to connect it. So far, therefore, 
as the Critique of Practical Reason merely adds to the 
analysis of the moral consciousness, given in the Grundy 
legung, a derivation from reason of the ‘ imperative ’ which 
the moral consciousness has been found to involve, it does not 
seem to contribute anything to the theory. The important 
question is the truth of the analysis. Is the distinctive 
thing in the moral consciousness rightly held to be the 
presentation to the moral agent of an end or object consist- 
ing in his self, as determined by a self-imposed law, in virtue 
of its mere form as law and self-imposed ? 

107. Such a presentation is the basis of the ‘categorical 
imperative ’ in each of the three forms in which Kant states 
it. (1) ‘ Act only according to that maxim by (‘ durch,’ in 
another place, ‘ von ’) which you can at the same time wish 
that it (the maxim) become a universal law ; ’ (otherwise 
put thus, ‘ Act as if the maxim of your act were destined 
through your will to become a universal law of nature ; ’). 
(2) ‘ Act so as to treat humanity, whether in your own 
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person or in that of anyone else, always as an end ; if as a 
rneaiis, still as at the same time an end (this is the force of 
the ‘ zng-leich ’), never merely as a means.* (3) ‘Act only in 
such a way as that the will can regard itself by its maxim 
as at the same time giving universal law.* 

The maxim is the recognised motive of an act (a 
strongest motive which the agent recognises as such). If a 
man’s strongest motive at any time is to get monty, so that 
he says to himself, ‘ I must get some money,* then that is his 
‘ maxim.* If my motive is the wish to obey a law simply 
because it is a universal law and one which I impose on 
myself, or to bring myself into a state in which I shall habi- 
tually do so, then (a) I am acting from a motive which I can 
at the same time wish to be universally acted from, by 
myself at all times, by all beings capable of conceiving such a 
law at all times. On the other hand, if the motive is any 
other kind of wish, a wish determined by anything but the 
conception of oneself as giving a law to oneself, it is accord- 
ing to Kant a wish for some pleasure to oneself, and a wish 
for pleasure to oneself cannot at the same time be wished to 
be universal law (be wished to be the wish or motive of 
everyone else). While wishing pleasure to myself, I may 
hold the opinion that all men wish pleasure for themselves, 
but that is quite a different thing from wishing my wish to 
be wished by everyone else. One may present it to oneself 
as a fact that everyone wishes for pleasure; one cannot 
present it to oneself as desirable, any more than any other 
physical fact, say, that everyone digests food. Further, if 
my motive in any act is as above, then (b) I am ‘ treating 
humanity in my own person as an absolute end,* for my 
ultimate object is to fulfil myself in respect of that faculty 
or possibility which is distinctive of me as a man. It is the 
conception of myself (as Kant would say) ‘ in the dignity of 
a rational being obeying no law but that which he himself 
also gives,* that determines the act. On the other hand, if 
my motive in any act is desire for pleasure,' (and according 
to Kant’s view — of which more afterwards — there is no 
alternative between the motive consisting in the wish to 
obey a self-imposed law and that consisting in a desire 
for pleasure), I am treating ‘humanity in my person* as 
a means to an end which the mere animal susceptibility 
* Of. J. S. Mill, Utilitarianism, p# 13. 
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constitutes. Again, in any act motived by the wish to con- 
form to a self-imposed law, or to bring myself into a state 
ill which I shall habitually do so, I cannot be ‘treating 
humanity in the person of others ’ merely as a means, for 
my object is one common to myself with all others so far as 
properly human (or, as Kant says, so far as they have a 
rational nature), and thus capable of the same motive. It 
must not be objected that, if according to a natural law all 
desire pleasure, pleasure is equally a common object. To 
desire pleasure is to desire one’s own pleasure. To desire 
someone else’s pleasure, unless it be as a means to one’s 
own, is not to desire pleasure at all. Therefore, in desiring 
pleasure, every man is desiring an object private to himself, 
and so far as he uses anyone else in obtaining that pleasure, 
he is using ‘ humanity in the person of the other ’ merely as 
a means. On the other hand, so far as I seek to conform 
myself to a self-imposed law, just for the sake of conforming 
to it, there is nothing private to myself in the object. The 
form of law, as distinct from any particular matter to which 
the law relates, is the same for all rational beings, reason 
being just the faculty of conceiving law ; and in thinking of 
myself as a giver of law to myself, I necessarily think of 
every other rational being as doing the same, and thus of 
myself as a member of one community with them. If, then, 
it is really the idea of conformity to self-imposed law which 
moves me to any act, I cannot in the act be using humanity 
in the persons of others otherwise than as an end. The 
conceived end to which I seek to give reality, is equally an 
end to everyone else. It is in my own person that I seek 
to realise it, but in so doing I am realising it for the benefit 
of everyone else, for everyone is concerned in the disinte- 
rested readiness to conform to law on the part of everyone 
else. Such conformity on the part of everyone else I must 
desire in desiring it for rnyself, and everyone else in desiring 
it for himself must desire it for me. It is an object to us 
not in virtue of that element in our nature (the desire for 
pleasure) which separates us, but in virtue of that which 
unites us, which gives us the idea of a common good, our 
reason ; for my conformity to such law is equally an object 
of interest to them so far as they are rational, and no less so 
is their conformity an object of interest to me. 

108. That an act done from the motive described corre- 
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spends to the categorical imperative in the third form in which 
Kant states it, hardly needs to be pointed out. This third 
form of putting the imperative is directly adapted to the 
‘ principle of autonomy,’ the principle that the moral will is 
the will which is a source of law to itself. If the motive to 
any act is desire for pleasure, I cannot regard myself in the 
maxim of the act (which will be ‘ seek pleasure, or so and so 
as a means to pleasure ’) as giving^ or as a source of, uni- 
versal law. In such an act I am taking my rule of conduct 
from a natural inclination, and in so doing I cannot regard 
myself as the author of the rule of conduct to which I con- 
form, any more than I can regard myself as the author of 
any natural process. I may give the form of self-imposed 
law to a method of action founded upon the desire for plea- 
sure. Having found that the most pleasure is attained by a 
certain course of action, 1 may make it my rule to follow 
that course. Still it is the ‘ matter ’ of such a rule, i.e. the 
pleasure which it is calculated to obtain, not its ‘ form ’ as a 
general rule, on which the ‘ maxim ’ of the corresponding 
act depends, and therefore I cannot regard myself, in setting 
such a maxim before myself, as giving, or as author of, law. 
Nor is a ‘ law,’ which represents the me&.ns by which I pro- 
pose to myself to attain certain pleasures, a universal law at 
all. It may be that all others would best obtain pleasure by 
the same means. Still as the end, my own pleasure, for the 
sake of which I adopt such a rule of action, is private to 
myself, I can only set the rule before myself as a rule for 
myself alone. No one can be conscious of a rule, only 
binding on him as tending to his pleasure, as in its own 
nature binding on others, though he may have reason to 
think that each of those others presents a corresponding 
rule to himself as tending to his own pleasure. The only 
object in willing which I can regard my will as the source of 
law is my own conformity to law. It is the only object of 
which it can be truly said that nothing natural in me, but 
merely that which constitutes me a man, a person, in dis- 
tinction from a part of nature, that which enables me to say 
‘ I,’ without contribution from any other element, renders it 
possible for me. So far, then, as this object supplies the 
motive to any act, so far as my strongest desire is desire to 
obey a law without any ulterior object, I can in recognising 
the motive (in presenting it to myself as my maxim) at the 
VOL. rr. K 
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same time regard myself as in it an ultimate source of law, 
and that a law which, for the same reason that I regard 
myself as the author of it (the reason, namely, that it arises 
out of the pure principle of personality), I must regard as a 
law for all other persons. 

109. It is thus his conception of the good will as the 
autonomous will that is the basis of Kant’s Ethics. About 
this the following questions arise, (1) Is there such a thing 
as a determination of the will by the mere idea of conformity 
to law, or by a law of action in virtue of its ‘ mere form ’ 
irrespectively of any object to which it prescribes the means? 
(2) Granting that the will may be so determined, what 
truth is there in the noiion that in being so determined it is 
‘ autonomous,’ as determined by a law of which it is itself 
the source, whereas in being determined by desire for any 
other object than the fulfilment of law for its own sake it is 
‘ heteronomous ’ ? (3) What truth is there in the identifica- 
tion of virtue with autonomy of the will thus understood, 
of vice with heteronomy ? in the view that states of the will 
can be divided into that in which it has no other object than 
conformity to a universal and self-imposed law, as such, on the 
one side, in which state it is good, and that in which it is 
determined by desire for pleasure on the other, in which 
state it is heteronomous and bad ? 

110. The difficulty which at once suggests itself is, that 
a law without an object is nothing at all ; yet it would seem 
that only by such a law, according to Kant, may the will be 
determined if it is to be good ; or at any rate that, if the 
law obeyed has any object, this object must have no influence 
in determining the good will to obey it. What is it that is 
enjoined by that law which I am to obey for the mere sake 
of obeying it? Nothing, according to Kant, beyond merely 
obeying it but that I should have a will to obey it ; but what 
conception can we form of the will to obey it, how can we know 
whether we have such a will or no, or whether any action 
represents such a will or no, unless the law has some content, 
unless it enjoins something besides willing obedience to 
itself, by reference to which that willing obedience may be 
tested? Exclude from the law, as Kant requires to be done, 
all relation to a ‘ matter ’ or ‘ an object of which the reality 
is desired,’ ' and what is left of it but a word? Does not 

* Krit. d. p. K. p. 21 ; 2V., p. 149, 
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the notion of ‘ duty for duty’s sake/ in short, when logically 
worked out, prove self-contradictory, since it reduces itself to a 
duty to do nothing? And is not Kant’s real merit the nega- 
tive one of having worked out this notion more logically than 
anyone else, and so made this self-destructive result apparent? 

Ill, We answer; when Kant excludes all reference to an 
object, of which the reality is desired, from the law of which 
the mere idea determines the good will, he means all reference 
to an object other than that of which the presentation ipso 
facto constitutes the moral law. That in that law, the 
willing obedience to which characterises a good will, there is 
implied some relation to an object, and that this object 
moves the will in the right sort of obedience to the law, 
appears from his account of man as an absolute end, on 
which he founds the second statement of the categorical im- 
perative. But it is one thing first to desire an object, of which 
the presentation does not in itself carry with it any idea of 
obligation (of a claim independent of any inclination we may 
happen to have), but, on the contrary, is itself simply a 
conscious inclination, and then, upon reflection as to the 
best means upon the whole of obtaining the object, to im- 
pose a law upon oneself to adopt those means ; it is another 
thing to be conscious of an object as desirable in such a way 
as that the consciousness carries with it the idea of a law, a 
claim on me to make the object mine whether I am inclined 
to do so or no. In the former case an antecedent desire for 
the object is the source of the rule which I come to impose 
on myself as the condition of my gratifying the desire. In 
the latter case, the consciousness of the object as having a 
claim on me, or as a source of law, is the condition of any 
desire I come to have for it, and through that of its de- 
termining my will. Kant’s point is that the object which 
may alone form a ‘ Bewegungsgrund ’ of the will, if the will 
is to be good, must be of the latter sort ; that the desire for 
it must be derived from the prior conception of it as desir- 
able. This (which he expresses by calling it a ‘formal’ as 
distinct from a ‘ material ’ principle) is the condition of its 
being a source of law having ‘objective necessity,’ in dis- 
tinction from the subjective necessity of the individual’s 
inclination. Since such an object, in its relation to us, con- 
stitutes an absolute law ; since in distinction alike from that 
for which we have a natural desire (to which the should be 
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has no application), and from the means to satisfy such 
desire (which only conditionally should be), it is presented as 
that which unconditionally should he*, Kant considers the 
determination of the will by it to be a determination by a 
law in respect of its ‘ mere form ’ as apart from any ulterior 
object to which the law prescribes means. The ultimate 
question, then, will be, Is there such an object, and is Kant 
right in his account of it? A further question will be, 
whether the conception of law is properly employed to 
express our relation to it, and its to us. 

112. According to Kant, ‘ man in his rational nature is 
an absolute end.’ This at least seems to be the result of his 
two propositions ; ^ (1) ‘ man, and every rational being as 
such, exists as an end in itself ; ’ (2) ‘ the rational nature 
exists as an end in itself.’ His view seems to be that since 
every man, in virtue of his rational nature, presents his own 
existence to himself as an absolute^ end, there is for every 
man (1) a subjective end consisting in his own existence as 
an end in itself; (2) an objective end arising out of the fact 
that everyone else presents his own existence to himself as 
an absolute end, and consisting in the rational nature as 
common to each man with everyone else capable of present- 
ing his own existence to himself ; and (8) that to the good 
man or good will, this ‘ objective ’ end becomes identical 
with the ‘ subjective ; ’ so that it is only in respect of a rational 
nature or humanity, common to himself with all others, that 
he is an absolute object to himself. 

But hereupon it may be asked, (1) With what right 
is it assumed that it is in virtue of reason that every man 
presents his own existence to himself as an absolute end ? 
Is not this a perverse way of regarding what is merely 
the animal instinct of self-preservation ? (2) Granting that 
every man in virtue of his rational nature does thus present 
his own existence to himself as an absolute end, how should 
there result from this a common ‘ objective ’ end consisting 
in the rational nature of every man? Would not the fact of 
every man being an absolute end to himself have just the 
opposite result — that of rendering a common object im- 
possible? (3) If, in order to get over this difficulty, you 
suppose that to present one’s own existence to oneself as an 
absolute end is to present one’s rational nature as such an 
* Gmndlegung, &c, pp 276 and 277 ; Tr., pp. 65 and 67. 
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end, the question arises, (a) how reason can present itself 
to itself as an end, how it can be at once an absolute end, 
and the will which seeks that end? (h) how, if it be so, vice, 
or selfishness, is to be explained, which would seem to imply 
the presentation by reason (as that in virtue of which a man 
makes himself his own object) to itself of an irrational object? 

113. By an instinct we mean a tendency, of the end or 
object of which there is no conception on the part of the 
subject of the tendency. From the nature of the case the 
analysis of our moral experience cannot carry us back to any 
such tendency, which, just on account of there being no con- 
ception of its end on the part of the subject of it, would have 
no moral character. It is the necessary condition of a 
moral act that it be determined by the conception of an end 
for which it is done. Hence actions done in sleep (resulting 
from animal tendencies), or strictly under compulsion, or 
from accident, have no moral character. We are apt, indeed, 
to speak of actions, which are in truth morally imputable, as 
if they were due to mere force, e.g. actions done to escape 
imminent danger, as when a man leaves the post of duty to 
save his life. But, in fact, such actions are determined by a 
conception of oneself as liable to a threatened pain, to avoid 
which the action is done. They are thus not the result of 
the animal instin^i of self-preservation (of a tendency of the 
end or object of which there is no conception on the part of 
the subject of the tendency), but of a conception of himself 
as an end on the part of the agent, and just for that reason 
they have a moral character. In short, in order to become a 
spring of moral action (an action morally imputable, or for 
w’hich the agent is accountable, an action to which praise or 
blame are appropriate), the animal desire or aversion must 
have taken a new character from self-consciousness, from the 
presentation of oneself as an object, so as to become a desire 
or aversion for a conceived state of oneself, or for an object 
determined by relation to oneself. It is because the moral 
agent is thus conscious of himself as making the motive to 
his act, that he imputes it to himself, recognises himself as 
accountable for it, and ascribes a like accountability to other 
men, with whom he could not communicate unless they had 
a like consciousness with his own. 

114. But admitting the presentation of the agent’s self to 
himself as the object of his action to be the condition of ito 
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having a moral character for good or evil, we may ask why 
such ^presentation, &c. ’ is to be ascribed to ‘reason ’ ? What 
has it in common with ‘ reason ’ in that sense in which we 
suppose it to be employed in our knowledge of the relations 
of things and in the process of arriving at general truths ? 
The answer is that it is only through the consciousness of 
self that we are conscious of objects as related to each other 
in one world, and that thus self-consciousness is the basis of 
all our knowledge. But while there is this real identity be- 
tween the spirit of man as knowing and the spirit of man as 
morally acting (an identity properly enough expressed by 
speaking of reason as having a speculative and a practical 
employment), we must not ignore the equally real difference 
between the two employments. Mere abstract self-conscious- 
ness does not constitute either one or the other. In regard 
to knowledge, it is a false abstraction to separate reason 
from sensuous perception, as if the mere senses gave us 
certain reports, and then a self-conscious principle wrought 
these into a connected system. ‘ Sense without reason is 
blind, reason without sense is empty.’ Mere sense tells us 
nothing. Unrelated objects (and, apart from self-conscious- 
ness, objects would be unrelated) are no objects at all. On 
the other hand, consciousness of self, save as determined in 
relation to objects in sensuous perception, would be con- 
sciousness of nothing. Thus reason and sense are two sides 
of the one reality, knowledge. A like truth holds in regard 
to ‘practical reason.’ Mere reason, mere consciousness of 
self, apart from desire, would be no principle of action at 
all, for it would not be a presentation of a state of oneself, 
or of an object related to oneself, as a state or object to 
he attained or realised. Reason, then, in the sense of self- 
consciousness, is the condition of moral activity, inasmuch 
as the motive to such activity is the presentation of a state 
of oneself, or of an object related to oneself, as a state or 
object to be attained or realised. Such a motive may be 
described as desiring or wanting self-consciousness, or as 
self-conscious desire (vovs' opsKriKos or hiavorjriKr) ops^is), 

115. Such a motive issuing in act, or such an activity as 
BO determined, = will, which thus, alike whether good or 
bad, necessarily involves practical reason ; though there may 
be (as we shall see) a further sense in which only the good 
will can be identified with practical I'eason. This account 
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of the will corresponds in effect to what may be called the 
generic notion of the will in Kant, though in his later moral 
writings he uses * Wille ’ in the specific sense of good will, 
(i.e. for desire determined not merely by self-consciousness, 
by any kind of conception of self as an absolute end, but by 
a true conception of self as an absolute end ; in other words, 
for will/ree in the sense of being autonomous, as opposed to 
that sense of freedom in which even the heteronomous will 
is free), while he uses ‘Willkiihr’ for the will free or 
rational only in that sense in which it must be so to be a 
spring of action morally imputable, good or bad. The 
account above given of will applies to it equally in the two 
forms or states which Kant in his later ethical writings (not 
in the Grundlequnq) came to distinguish as ‘Wille’ and 
‘ Willkiihr.’ 

Of will in the generic sense Kant gives in different places 
three definitions. It is (1) the faculty of bringing into exist- 
ence, or of setting oneself to bring into existence, objects 
corresponding to ideas (‘ Vorstellungen ’) ; (2) the faculty of 
acting according to the consciousness (‘ Vorstellung ’) of 
laws ; (3) a species of causality which belongs to living 
beings so far as they are rational. Freedom is a property 
which belongs to their causality so far as it can operate 
independently of determination by alien (or external) causes 
(‘ fremde Ursachen,’ causes foreign to itself), while natural 
necessity is the property which belongs to the causality of 
all irrational agents, the property of being determined to 
activity by the influence of alien causes. 

116. As to these three definitions, observe, first, that they 
all imply an essentially different notion of will from that held 
by the psychologists (e.g. Bain), who regard it simply as 
an ‘ activity directed by our feeling.’ Kant’s definitions (1) 
and (2), indeed, would not be materially altered by the 
substitution of the term ‘ activity ’ for ‘faculty,’ and ‘faculty* 
is always a misleading term. In speaking of will as a faculty 
we are apt to convey the notion of its being other alike than 
man and his activity, something which belongs to him but is 
not himself. The truer way of thinking of it is as the man 
in relation to a certain sort of activity, or a certain sort of 
activity considered in relation to the man from whom it 
proceeds (as distinct from the consideration of it in relation 
to its effects). But then we have to ask, What sort of 
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activity ? ai)d here the difference between Kant’s view of it and 
Bain’s is essential. With one it is activity determined by 
feeling, with the other activity determined by reason. It 
does not, of course, matter intrinsically whether the term 
‘ will ’ is or is not applied to ‘ activity directed by feeling ’ 
generally (in which sense it will cover the same ground as 
Aristotle’s kicoxxTiov^ and like it be equally predicable of 
animals), or whether it is restricted to activity proceeding 
from desire and aversion of a rational subject, i.e. a subject 
conscious of himself as an absolute end. What does matter 
is the distinction between the two forms of activity, which 
is conveniently marked by keeping the term ‘ volition ’ for 
one, and ‘ will ’ for the other. 

117. Observe next that Kant does not himself say that 
by ‘ rational ’ in definition (3) he means ‘ self-conscious ’ in the 
sense explained. We are warranted, however, in saying (a) 
that Kant always understood self-consciousness to be in- 
volved in reason, though reason, as he often uses the term, 
means more than this; (h) that by understanding ‘rational’ 
as = self-conscious in definition (3), we are able to adjust 
this definition to the other two ; for the consciousness of 
self is the condition of there being a consciousness of objects 
which one may set oneself to bring into existence (mere 
feeling not being a consciousness of objects), and also of 
there being a consciousness of law ; (c) that only by so 
understanding ‘ rational ’ does the definition become equally 
applicable to the vicious and virtuous will. If Kant had 
been asked what he meant by ‘ rational ’ in this definition, 
he would probably have said ‘ capable of being determined 
by the consciousness of law ’ ; and so far as rationality is 
understood to mean merely the capacity, as distinct from the 
actuality, of such deteimination, the definition will be equally 
applicable to the will as it exists in the morally good and 
the morally bad, as ‘autonomous’ and ‘heteronomous.’ But 
self-consciousness is capacity for determination by the con- 
sciousness of law. It makes the difference between the 
natural agent determined according to laws and the moral 
agent capable of determination according to the consciousness 
of laws. Consciousness of law implies consciousness of a 
subject to which the law relates, and of this self-conscious- 
ness is the condition. Conversely, self-consciousness, the 
presentation of self as an end or as that to which all ends 
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are relative, carries with it a distinction between that which 
is good as satisfying a present want, and that which is good 
for me on the whole; in other words, that capacity for 
determination by the conception of the desirable, as other 
than determination by desire, which may become determi- 
nation by the consciousness of law. Observe that anyhow 
• heteronomy ’ or bondage of will does not = its naturali- 
sation ; it is not a condition like that in which one natural 
phenomenon is determined by ‘fremde Ursachen,’ because the 
determining object, whatever it is, is one which the agent 
makes his own (he is determined by his consciousness of 
his self as an absolute end). Kant, in anxiety to maintain 
that only will determined by rational laws is free in the 
sense of autonomous, is apt to write as if the heteronomous 
will were not a will, according to his definition of will, at 
all; as if it were determined by ^fremde Ursachen’ in the 
same way as natural phenomena. But in truth, ‘ to admit 
a nature into the will ’ in the sense of adopting a motive 
I'rom animal susceptibilities (supposing that to be a true 
account of the bad will), is quite different from becoming 
natural, in that sense in which determination by ‘ fremde 
Ursaclien ’ is characteristic of the ^ natural,’ or from losing 
the characteristic of will as activity determined by the 
consciousness of self as an end. It is the nature of will to 
be free in this sense. Except as representing will thus free, 
action is neither moral nor immoral. 

118. The will, then, being equally as virtuous and as 
vicious a ‘species of causality which belongs to living 
beings only as rational,’ i.e. only so far as the living being 
is self-conscious, and thus presents himself to himself as an 
absolute end (in all his desire desires some conceived state of 
himself or some object determined in thought by relation to 
himself), the question arises how the good will can be dis- 
tinguished, as the will of which the object is man as an 
absolute end, from the vicious will of which the object is 
something else ; or as the will which treats humanity in the 
person of the agent and in all other persons only as an end ; 
or as the will which is autonomous, because determined by a 
law which itself as reason gives to itself, from the will which 
is heteronomous, as being determined by qualities of some 
object alien to itself, i.e. by anticipation of pleasure. Or, as 
the question was put above (§ 112), ‘Granting that every man 
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in virtue of liis rational nature does thus present his own 
existence to himself as an absolute end, how should there 
result from this a common ‘ objective ’ end, consisting in the 
rational nature of every man ? * 

In answering this question we must bear in mind that 
the presentation of self as an absolute end, which is involved 
in, and forms the rational element in, all willing and moral 
action, whether good or bad, is not a presentation of it as 
an empty and abstract self, but as a determinate self, as in 
a certain state determined by relation to certain objects, or 
of those objects as determined by relation to it; and, further, 
that the state and the objects have yet to be attained or 
brought into existence. (The relation of consciousness to a 
state or objects contemplated as already attained or actually 
in existence is not one of willing at all.) The character of 
the will, then, though it is always a presentation by the 
agent of himself as an absolute end, will vary according to 
the state of himself, or according to the objects determined 
in thought by relation to himself, which he seeks to attain, 
or, as we commonly express it, according to the nature of 
the man’s dominant interests. The conceived object, to 
which in willing he seeks to give reality, may be a state of 
himself as enjoying certain animal pleasures, or a state of 
himself as fulfilling some vocation dimly conceived as be- 
longing to him in a divine plan of the world in virtue of the 
possibilities of improvement which he finds in himself. Or 
it may be (and more probably is, most men being neither 
sots nor heroic philosophers), some state of himself as filling 
a certain position in relation to his family or neighbours or 
fellow-citizens and finding happiness therein. Or it may be 
an object which could not naturally be described as a state 
of himself at all, but which is still determined by the relation 
in which he places it to himself, tho ruin of an enemy, the 
happiness of a beloved p^.son, the success of a political 
movement, the pai.iting of a picture, the writing of a book, 
the improvement of his neighbours, the conversion of the 
^Octchen. There is thus great variety in the states under 
which, and the objects in relation to which, the self is pre- 
sented in that concrete presentation of it as an absolute end 
which is involved in willing, and the question is, whether 
they admit of being classified in two orders ; so that in so 
far as his wull is directed to one order of states or objects, a 
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man may be considered (a) to be living for an object common 
to himself with all rational beings and consisting in the 
perfection of the rational nature ; (b) to be living for 
humanity, ‘ treating it in his own person and in that of all 
others as an absolute end,’ and thus (c) to have his will 
‘ autonomous ’ ; whereas, so far as his will is directed to the 
other order of states or objects, he may be considered to be 
(a) living for an object private to himself, separating him 
from instead of uniting him to other men and rational 
beings ; (6) treating humanity, the rational nature, in him- 
self and others as a mere means ; and (c) to have his will 
‘ heterononious.’ 

119. Perhaps there may be truth in such a classification ; 
but before we consider in what sense it is true, we must 
explain in what sense it is inadmissible. It is not true, as 
Kant seems to hold, that human motives are reducible either 
to desire for pleasure on the one side (in which case the will 
is ‘ heteronomous ’), or desire for fulfilment of the moral law 
on the other (in which case alone, according to him, it is 
‘autonomous’). He is quite right in holding that no ground 
for distinction between higher and lower desires can be 
found in the exciting causes of the desired pleasure, if 
pleasure is in each case the object of desire ; he is quite 
right in holding that desire for pleasure, as such, is, from the 
moral point of view, all of a sort, and cannot be the motive 
of a good will. His error lies in supposing that there is no 
alternative between the determination of desire by anticipa- 
tion of pleasure and its determination by the conception of 
a moral law. It is this which leads him to say that ‘ if my 
will is determined to act for the happiness of others, merely 
as for the attainment of an object of desire, it is really my 
own happiness (pleasure) that is the ground of the de- 
termination: nor is there any alternative between making 
this the ground of determination and finding it in the mere 
form of the maxim (‘ Seek the happiness of others ’) as fit for 
universal law.’ Now, so far as by this he merely means to 
protest against the notion that any man’s obligation to seek 
the happiness of others is founded upon his desire for it, 
he is quite right. Such a notion can only mean that I ought 
to seek the happiness of others for the sake of the pleasure 
arising upon the satisfaction of the desire which I feel for 
this happiness. But it is quite another thing to suppose (as 
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Kant seems to suppose) that a man’s desire for the happiness 
of others must be ultimately a desire for the pleasure which 
he shall himself find in their happiness, unless it is a desire 
determined by the conception of a law commanding me to 
seek the happiness of others. In the ordinary concrete form 
of a desire to make this or that person happy, it is neither 
one nor the other, any more than is any other desire for an 
object. The notion, indeed, that the sole object of desire is 
pleasure, involves a confusion between the object which 
excites desire and the pleasure which ensues upon the satis- 
faction of the desire ; in other words, the mistake of sup- 
posing that desire is excited by the anticipation of its own 
satisfaction * whereas, obviously, desire must previously have 
been excited, by some other object before any such satisfac- 
tion can be anticipated. We are thus falling into a false 
antithesis, if, having admitted (what is true) that the 
presentation of self as an end conditions, or the quest of self- 
satisfaction is the form of, all moral activity, we allow no 
alternative between a motive consisting in the presentation 
of self as a subject to be pleased and that consisting in the 
presentation of it as a subject of law. Ordinary motives are 
neither of the one kind nor of the other. They represent 
interest in the attainment of objects without which the man 
cannot satisfy himself, and in attaining which he will find 
pleasure, but only because he has previously desired them. 
It is the object that he desires, not the pleasure which, 
having desired the object, he finds in the satisfaction of the 
desire. Such interests, though not mere appetites, because 
conditioned by self-consciousness, correspond to them as not 
having pleasures for their object. 

120. [A passage follows dealing with the relation of 
pleasure to desire, which is substantially embodied in the 
Prolegomena to Ethics, and does not bear directly upon 
Kant’s doctrine. It concludes as follows.] 

The desires of men, then, as distinct from animal appe- 
tites, may be classified as (1) desires for pleasures incidental 
to the satisfaction of appetites ; (2) desires for pleasures 
other than these, for pleasures of pure emotion, and for the 
pleasures attendant on the satisfaction of interest ; this 
last form of desire for pleasure presupposes another kind of 
desire, which is not a desire for pleasure at all, viz. (3) 
desires for the attainment of sundry objects or for the reali- 
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sation of sundry ideas, which may come to be followed, and 
perhaps sustained, by an anticipation of the pleasure which 
will ensue upon their satisfaction, but which must have 
arisen antecedently to this anticipation, and must be inde- 
pendent of any desire for pleasure. What, then, is to be 
said of the moral value of the desires thus classified ? 
According to Kant, only the interest which reason consti- 
tutes is morally good or the spring of a morally good action, 
and there is no such interest but that in the fulfilment of a 
universally binding and self-imposed law as such. All other 
interests, according to him, are reducible to desire for 
pleasure, and that is an interest with the constitution of 
which reason has nothing to do. It is as animals or parts 
of nature that we are susceptible of pleasure. Thus in 
being determined by pleasure as its object the will is 
‘ heteronomous,’ determined by a natural influence which it 
admits into itstdf, but which does not proceed from it. Now 
we have tried to show that many of our desires, which 
involve no interest in the fulfilment of the moral law, are 
not desires for any sort of pleasure. We might fairly, too, 
reject the notion (if that were what Kant meant) that there 
is anything morally bad in the desire for ‘ innocent pleasure ’ 
(desire, e.g. to repeat the pleasure which we experienced in 
hearing a piece of music yesterday). Does, then, Kant’s 
distinction of the interest which reason constitutes, and in 
determination by which the will is autonomous and good, 
from those interests which the rational will (as self-con- 
sciousness) merely adopts and finds means to satisfy, thus 
suffering itself to be ‘ heteronomous,’ afford any real criterion 
of the moral value of our motives ? 

121. I think that it does; but in order to put the question 
on a right footing, we must bear in mind that the proper 
subject of moral valuation is not this or that desire, but a 
character or action considered in relation to character. 
Desires, classified as above, in abstraction from the character 
as a whole of the man experiencing them, and from the 
effects on the character of the actions moved by them, are 
neither morally good nor morally bad. To desire pleasures, 
this, that, or the other, is one thing ; it is quite another to 
live for pleasure, to be a pleasure-seeker, to be a man with 
whom the desire foi pleasure (not for ‘ pleasure in general,’ 
for that is a fiction of hedonist philosophers, but for certain 
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pleasures which the particular person finds specially pleasant) 
is the dominant interest. And though it would be a mis- 
take so to separate pleasures from their exciting causes as 
to consider them all of a sort (nor did Kant, I think, mean 
so to regard them), it is not a mistake to regard the living 
for pleasure (the character of the pleasure-seeker) as a moral 
condition which is the same whatever the difiPerences of the 
pleasures sought by different pleasure- seekers in relation to 
their exciting causes may be : nor is it a mistake to regard 
it as a form, though not the sole form, of moral badness. 
The ground, too, for so regarding it is that the man so living 
(as will be explained) has for his dominant interest one 
which, though affected by reason like every other possible 
human interest, does not issue from reason as the motive 
power in man’s development. Kant is only wrong in re- 
garding it (or seeming to regard it) {a) as a state in which 
certain men are living, whereas it is only a state to which 
they tend, an ideal * rather than an actual condition ; (b) as 
the only alternative to the state in which the sole interest is 
in the moral law. 

122. What, however, it may be asked, is the ground of 
distinction between desires for pleasures, which we say are 
morally neither good nor bad, and the living for pleasure as 
a mode of character and a mode which is bad ? Is not the 
living for pleasure equivalent simply to the series of desires 
for this or that pleasure, so far as these are stronger than 
other desires ? Is not the pleasure-seeker the man who is 
always desiring some pleasure or other more strongly than 
he desires anything else, and who thus acts from such desire 
(the will being simply a strongest desire) ? With what 
meaning, then, can we ascribe moral goodness or badness to 
character, and deny it to desires which are simply character 
in detail ? 

By character, as that to which moral predicates are 
ultimately relative, we mean the way in which a man seeks 
self-satisfaction. The will is always an effort after self- 
satisfaction (as explained above, a presentation of some state 
of oneself or of an object determined in thought by relation 
to oneself, as to be attained or realised in preference to any 
other), and character depends on the direction which this effort 
takes, on the nature of the state or objects in which this self- 
* Ideal ’ is queried in the MS.] 
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satisfaction is sought. No doubt it may sometimes be 
sought in one sort of object, sometimes in another, but the 
effort always tends to fix itself in a certain direction ; and only 
so far as it does so, is there a character which we can call good 
or bad. Thus to children, because in them this tendency is 
not yet fixed or ascertainable, we are only able to ascribe a 
moral character in some anticipatory way. It is not intended, 
then, to deny that desires as they actually are found in a 
man admit of being morally good or bad. What is meant 
is, that they only admit of this in virtue of the relation in 
which they stand to character, defined as above. E.g. a 
passing desire for revenge against a person who has insulted 
one, simply in itself, is neither good nor bad. The man who 
experiences it is (or tends to be) good or bad according to 
the mode in which the set of his character (the nature of his 
dominant interests, of the objects in which he has come to 
seek self-satisfaction) leads him to deal with it; whether to 
keep out of the other man’s way and distract himself with 
occupations till the desire has passed away, or to seek occa- 
sion to gratify it. Conversely with a desire to do a kindness 
to some one. This is not morally good in itself. It may be 
bad in relation to the character of a self-indulgent man, in 
the same sense in which desire for revenge may be good in 
relation to the character of a man whose dominant interest 
in good work so absorbs it, that it passes off in the shape of 
increased warmth in fighting some public nuisance. But a 
more exact way of speaking is to say that the man who has 
it is good or bad according to the direction which the set of 
his character gives to its manifestation. Kant in one place 
seems to say that benevolence is of no moral value if you 
have any natural liking for the persons towards whom you 
exercise it. Critics make merry over this, but it is true that 
benevolence only has a moral value so far as it belongs to 
the character of a man who has come to set;k his self- 
satisfaction in pursuits which will make him do good to 
others whether he likes them or no. So in regard to plea- 
sure. The wish for this or that pleasure, and the act 
determined by it, is not bad unless either (1) the pleasure is 
one which would not be pleasant to a man who was seeking 
to satisfy himself with worthy objects, or (2) the wish for this 
pleasure belongs to a character which seeks satisfaction in 
pleasure, a character in which the quest of pleasure is the 
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donimant interest. Some people (as we have seen) have 
come to fancy this the sole object of pursuit, because they 
necessarily seek self-satisfaction, and self-satisfaction when 
attained is pleasant. But the self-satisfaction which a man 
seeks, though ijpso facto pleasant supposing it to bo ever 
attained (pleasant with the pleasure which attends on every 
effort in the attainment of its end), is not properly said to be 
pleasure, unless pleasure forms the object with which in the 
general tenour of his life he seeks to satisfy himself. In 
that case we speak of him as the ‘ mere voluptuary.^ 

123. While it is true, however, that pleasure- seeking, 
i.e. the set of the character towards pleasure, in whatever 
way excited, as that in which the man seeks his self-satisfac- 
tion, is essentially immoral, it is not the only type of im- 
morality. To consider it so is as much a mistake as to 
consider the conscious interest in the realisation of the moral 
law the only type of moral goodness. Immorality is selfish- 
ness, i.e. the direction of a man’s dominant interest to an 
object' private to himself, a good in which others cannot 
share. The character of the pleasure- seeker is necessarily 
selfish in this sense, but so are other forms of character. 
That the pleasure-seeker necessarily lives for an object pri- 
vate to himself may seem inconsistent with the fact that we 
^ share each other’s pleasure,’ but it is not so. When a man 
is said to share another’s pleasure, what is meant is that, 
having desired the same object with the other, he is equally 
pleased in its attainment ; or that, the pleasure of the other 
having been his object, he is satisfied when that object is 
attained, when the other is pleased. In each case the 
pleasure is private to the person enjoying it ; and so it 
always must be, even when it is incidental to the attainment 
of an object that is really common. It is only because we 
confuse the pursuit of a common object, i.e. of a good by 
which others than the pursuer will be the better, with the 
pursuit of the pleasure which will ensue when the object is 
attained, and thus regard those as pleasure-seekers who are 
not really so, that we come to imagine there can be pleasure- 
seekers who are not selfish, not living for an object purely 
private to themselves. But though pleasure-seeking is 
necessarily selfish and immoral, it is not the only form of 
immorality, considered as selfishness. A man may be living 
for an object other than pleasure, e.g. his own glory, and yet 
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be purely selfish, inasmuch as his good (the object in which 
he seeks self-satisfaction)', though not pleasure, is yet one 
in which others do not share, for which they are not the 
better. On the other hand, a man may be living for objects 
in the effort after which he takes no positive thought for the 
good of others, without being therefore selfish. An artist 
or man of science, who ‘ lives for his work ’ without troubling 
himself with philanthropy, is yet not living for an object 
merely private to himself. His special interest may be 
shared by no one, but the work which results from it, the 
machine constructed, the picture painted, the minute step 
forward in knowledge, i.e. the man’s good as attained, is a 
good for which others are the better (whereas no one is the 
better for the fact that you or I are pleased now and again). 

124. It may seem that we have travelled a long way from 
the promised vindication of Kant. This Wris to involve the 
reduction of all virtuous motives to manifestations of an 
autonomous will, as a will of which the object is {a) the ful- 
filment of a universally binding and self-imposed law, and 
{h) man as an absolute end. We have spoken of the good 
will, in relation to which alone any desire or act is morally 
good, as the will set in the direction of attaining worthy 
objects, and objects for the attainment of which others than 
the person willing them will be the better ; of the bad will 
(of which the pleasure-seeking will is a conspicuous but not 
the sole tyj^e) as the opposite of this. But we have not 
shown how we are to estimate the worthiness of objects, or 
how in being determined by them the will is autonomous. 
To do so we must make a new beginning. 

[The passage which follows is substantially embodied in 
the Proleyomena to Ethics (see e.g. §§ 118 if., 174-177, 198, 
200-205). The following is an outline of the argument: — 

‘ Owing to the fact that man not only wants, but is 
conscious of himself as wanting, conscious of himself as 
other than his want, though related to it, at once deter- 
mining and determined by it, there may and in some 
measure always must supervene upon his desire for this or 
that object, a desire for a more perfect state of himself.’ 
The conception of more full}' realised possibilities involved in 
such desire may be called a conception of ‘ a desirable as 
distinct from the desired.’ ‘The capacity for desiring an 
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object because thus conceived as desirable ... is the foun- 
dation of man’s moral nature.’ ‘ The moral value of a 
character . . . depends on the degree to which such desire 
is habitually dominant.’ Now the self, the fuller satisfaction 
of which is presented as thus absolutely desirable, is from 
the first a self ‘ existing in manifold relations to nature and 
other persons,’ and ‘ these relations form the reality of the 
self’ Thus the conception of a self to be satisfied neces- 
sarily carries with it the conception of this object ‘as 
common to himself with others.’ Such a conception in its 
most primitive form is the germ of what Kant calls a ‘Reich 
der Zweeke,’ a ‘kingdom of ends.’ 

Thus the object presented to itself by reason as the 
absolutely desirable is from the first potentially what Kant 
requires of the object of the good will, viz. (a) an object for 
all rational beings, (6) the source of a law binding on all 
rational beings as such. It is (a) because, ‘ so far as A and 
B are each interested in an ideal of his own perfection, the 
object of their interests is really the same,’ and (6) because 
‘ the man who is conscious of his own better being ’ as his 
object, is ‘ conscious of a principle of action which from its 
nature, whether he acts from it or no, is universally and 
unconditionally applicable to his life, and which at the same 
time conflicts with motives that cannot be acted upon if it 
is to be acted upon.’ Such an object need not be adequately 
conceived as the common good, but only ‘ up to the lights ’ 
of the individual in question : on the other hand, it does 
need to be recognised by him as giving rise to a law 
unconditionally binding on him. No particular object or 
law can be presented which completely satisfies these require- 
ments, except the object which ‘consists in the disposition to 
seek perfection,’ and the law ‘ be perfect.’ But nevertheless 
‘ an object of merely relative value may be pursued with a 
devotion which arises from a consciousness, unable clearly 
to interpret itself, that there is something which has absolute 
value, and a law of limited validity may be obeyed with 
loyalty due to an assurance of there being an universal law, 
which cannot state to itself with adequate universality what 
that law enjoins.’] 

125. So far our concern has been to show that the 
principle of good character, being desire determined by the 
conception of the absolutely desirable, is for that reason a 
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prevailing readiness to conform to a universally binding law 
of conduct because recognised as such. The rule of conduct 
upon which the good man acts is not always, we find, 
(perhaps never) one which, in any form in which he could 
state it, is fit to be universal law ; but to him it bears an 
authority derived from an ideal of absolute good, of which 
the operation upon him transcends his powers of definite 
intuition and expression, and is therefore presented as having 
a claim upon his obedience not conditional upon his likes 
and dislikes, a claim in that sense unconditional and uni- 
versal. His goodness consists in his practical recognition 
of that claim. But it is a further point in the Kantian 
doctrine, that in order to be good a man must conform to a 
universally binding law, not merely as universal, but as self- 
imposed. Upon this two questions arise ; (a) In what sense 
is the moral law in its truest form really self-imposed? 
{h) Is it necessary to moral goodness that the rules of con- 
duct which a man recognises as unconditionally binding 
upon him should also be recognised as self-imposed ? 

Answer to (a). The presentation of a moral law, which 
is the same thing as its existence, arises, as we have seen, 
out of the conception of the absolutely desirable, and this 
again arises out of the consciousness in man of himself as 
having the possibility of becoming something which he is 
not actuall}", but which he must become in order to be 
satisfied with himself. In other words, the moral law is the 
product of the individualising principle in man, that which 
alone enables him to say, ‘ I am myself and not another,’ 
and to think of anything as his own. We properly enough 
represent this state of the case by saying that the moral law 
is self-imposed. This is quite compatible with saying that 
it is not of our own making in the sense that it is not the 
product of any desire or aversion, or of any number of desires 
or aversions, which any one of us or any number of us happen 
to have. It does not rest with you or me, in the ordinary 
sense of the words, or with anything which we may or may 
not will or do, whether there shall be such a law or no, any 
more than it rests with us whether we shall or shall not be 
rational beings, though it is through reason that each is a 
self in the only intelligible sense, i.e. as self-conscious. It 
is quite compatible also with saying that it is of divine 
origin. We rightly consider it so (rightly call it the divine 
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command or expression of the divine v^^ill) if we are right in 
holding (a) that the human self-consciousness is in principle 
identical with the divine — i.e. identical with it in respect of 
its form, or as self-consciousness, though not in respect of the 
limited matter which this self-consciousness takes into itself, 
or of its development in time ; and {b) that that perfection 
of persons in a perfect society, that ^ Reich der Zwecke,’ 
towards which we are perpetually struggling, but which, 
under the conditions of human life, can never be fully 
attained, exists as eternally complete in God. To those who 
so think, if the conception of morality as obedience to divine 
law comes to seem scarcely appropriate (because God cannot 
properly be thought of as standing to us either in the rela- 
tion of a political superior or in the relation in which desire 
determined by the conception of an absolute good stands to 
other desires as a restraining ‘ imperative ’), it is only to 
have its place taken by the conception of it as the fulfilment 
of a divine vocation, or as submission to a necessity, to 
whicTi in one way or another all submit, in that way which 
makes the difference between the morally free and the 
morally ‘ bond,’ viz. a willing submission from the recognition 
of it as a divine order which leads those who so recognise 
and submit to it towards that union with God in which one’s 
own perfection is to be found. 

126. {b) But must the law of conduct be also recognised 
as self-imposed, in order to true goodness? To say so 
seems at first to contradict the ‘ conscience ’ of the un- 
sophisticated man. To him it seems that in doing his duty 
he is emphatically not his own master ; that it is imposed 
on him, as he would probably say, from without. In the 
perplexities of modern controversy he will often be found 
to protest that if there is no external imponent of moral law, 
there is no such law. What he means to convey by this, 
however, is that it must be what Kant calls ‘ objective,’ not 
dependent on the individual’s likes and dislikes, not a 
product of any desire other than that determined by the 
conception of the absolutely desirable : but he interprets to 
himself the ‘ objective ’ under the figure of the ‘ external,’ 
an interpretation of it which must clearly be understood 
in some very loose way, for strictly the term ‘external’ 
expresses a relation in space, a relation which cannot obtain 
between the conscience and the law which it recognises. 
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Granting, however, that the conception of the moral law as 
‘ objective ’ in the sense explained, as dependent not on any 
principle of action private to the individual himself (such as 
desire for this or that pleasure, or for any object which is an 
object to him in virtue of his special temper and tastes), but 
on the consciousness of an unconditional good common to 
all rational beings, satisfies all the requirements of con- 
science ; granting that the plain good man only demurs to the 
notion of the moral law being self-imposed, and insists on its 
being something ‘ external ’ to him, because he does not quite 
understand what is meant by ‘ self-imposed ’ and ‘ external ’ ; 
still it is another matter to say that it is necessary to the 
goodness of the good man that he should conceive himself 
as the author of the law which he obeys. On consideration 
we shall see that the self-imposedncss of the moral law is 
really implied in the absoluteness or finality of the moral 
object. If a man is not thoroughly good whose act is 
^ pflicht-nuissig ’ (‘conformable to duty ’), but not done ‘ aus 
Pflicht ’ (‘from duty ’), whose outwardly virtuous act is done 
either under force or from fear of punishment or hope of 
reward, then a man is not thoroughly good whose motive to 
right action is derived from anything else than his own con- 
sciousness of the absolute value of right action. Such a man 
will tell us that he does whatever good act he does because it 
is the will of God, or the will of his king or country, or the 
will of his parents, &c. or what his neighbours expect. But 
he is also conscious that he does not serve God or king, &c. 
aright, if he does it for any ulterior motive, for hope of 
reward, or fear of punishment. Why, then, does he do it? 
Because he conceives that he ought, cannot bear to think of 
himself as not doing it, sees something intrinsically desir- 
able (viz. his own perfection) in it. The ‘sic volo sic 
jubeo ’ is thus the ground of his action. The law which he 
obeys is really self-imposed, and he is conscious of it as 
such, though the consciousness requires a certain ‘ maieutic ’ 
before it can be brought to the birth in a shape in which he 
will acknowledge it, and the delivery is impeded by the 
difficulty of distinguishing himself, as the author of the law 
which he obeys, from those desires which are his own and 
which he imputes to himself, but which conflict with obedi- 
ence to the law. It is not necessary to his goodness that 
this ‘ maieutic ’ should have been fully performed, and that 
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lie should be prepared to regard himself as the author of the 
law which he obeys. What is necessary is that he should 
be independent of all inducements to obey it beyond the con- 
sciousness of the obedience itself as a thing absolutely good, 
an end in itself, which implies, whether he admits it or no, 
that it is self-imposed. 
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0. IMPOSSIBILITY THAT PESIUE FOB PLEASURE 
SHOULD YIELD A MORAL LAW. 

[See Critique of Practical Reason, first part, I. 1, § 3, Remark II.] 

127. ‘ All men, according to a natural law, seek pleasure. 
The way to find the moral law or rule of conduct is to find 
how this end, necessarily sought, may best be attained.* 
To this Kant objects that if the uniform means of attaining 
the maximum of pleasure could be discovered, the resulting 
rule of conduct would have no ‘ objective necessity,’ but only 
a necessity of the same kind as the necessity of desiring 
pleasure, i.e. a physical necessity, which from the moral 
point of view is an accident depending on subjective ^ suscepti- 
bility to pleasure. In order to understand Kant’s view, we 
must distinguish man’s relation to the physical world, as a 
phaenomenon among other phaenomena, from that relation to 
himself in respect of whie.h he is a moral agent. His sus- 
ceptibility to pleasure and pain is a physical relation. If 
the imagination of pleasure and pain were uniform deter- 
minants of the animal fiiculty of desire, this determination 
would be an ‘ objective law of naturef not a moral law at all. 
Looking at action, as part of nature, from without, this law 
would be ‘ necessary ’ for us with the ‘ necessity ’ which 
belongs to our conception of nature, which compels us to re- 
gard pliajiiomena as a system. This necessity, indeed, is in 
one sense according to Kant of subjective origin. It results 
from the presence to all phsenoinena of that which is not 
itself a phenomenon, viz. the ego; but the result is the 
‘ objective necessity of natural laws,’ laws wdiich, but for the 

‘ The terms ‘ohjoctivc’ and ‘sub- of the moral law, and which is thus the 
jective’ slnft their meaning according same for all rational agents, the ‘ sub- 
to the point of view. ‘Objective’ jeet’ to which it is opposed being the 
moans that which does not depend on individual as susceptible of pleasure, 
the ‘ subject.’ and in each case we have Taking the ‘subject’ as the rational 
to inquire what the ‘subject’ is from self, then the moral law would be ‘sub- 
opposition to which its meaning is de- jective’ as being a law which this sub- 
rived. Here ‘objective’ means that ject imposes on itself, 
which depen Is on reason, as the source 
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ego, would not be, but are not laws of the ego, do not apply 
to it. Moral laws, on the contrary, if there are such, are 
not laws of relations of phsenomena inter se — not laws merely 
resulting from the relation of the ego to phsenomena — but 
laws imposed by the ego on itself, and regulating, not the 
interaction of phyenomena, but the relation of the ego to 
phsenonienn, as a subject formally self-conscious and self- 
determined, but only gradually realising its self-consciousness. 
That alone has necessity as moral law, or for man as a moral 
subject, which arises out of the relation of reason to itself as 
its own end, as striving to give reality to itself — to its own 
possibility — in the phaenomenal world. In contrast with this 
necessity the relation of imagined pleasure to animal desire 
is a mere accident. Its physical necessity lies outside his 
moral life. On the other hand, the relation of conceived 
pleasure to the rational impulse after self-satisfaction is an 
element in his moral life, for in selfishness it constitutes the 
matter, the transformation of which is the j^roblem of the 
moral life. 

1 28. It may be said, ‘ Why should not ‘ physical neces- 
sity ’ sufiice? What ‘ objective necessity ’ in a law of action 
need we or can we seek but ‘ physical necessity ’ ? Is not 
the supposed ‘ necessity ’ of Kant’s moral laws (the necessity 
represented by the judgment, ‘ I ought,’ ‘ as a rational agent 
I must’) itself properly a ‘subjective’ necessity? i.e. a 
necessity merely arising from the subject’s habit of mind, 
the habit of conformity to laws representing the general 
convenience of society, to be accounted for as a tendency 
gradually defined by the mutual action and reaction of man 
and his environment, and transmitted ? ’ The answer is, 
that physical necessity is necessity in the sequence and 
simultaneity of sensible events. The connection between the 
conception of an end or the conception of a law and an action 
is not a sequence of this sort, and the law regulating it, from 
the nature of the case, is not a physical law. A rule of con- 
duct, derived from observation of the physical consequences 
of actions in the way of producing pleasure, is still not a 
physical law. A merely natural agent cannot present a rule 
of conduct to itself. The presentation of it, as a rule of 
what should be done in distinction from what is done, arises 
from the effort of reason, as a principle of self-realisation, 
conditioning and conditioned by an animal nature, to 
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become what, as so conditioning and conditioned, it is not ; 
the effort to find an end jidequate to itself, which it can in 
truth only find by making it, by giving reality to its own 
possibilities. The ‘ good,’ the ‘ desirable ’ (as distinct from 
the desired), the * should be,’ the ‘ moral law,’ are different 
ways of expressing the relation of the self-conscious subject 
to such an end. So long as reason seeks it in what does not 
depend on itself, in wh t it finds but does not make, in 
pleasure, which is thesati faction of an animal susceptibility, 
just as possible without reason (Kant would say, much more 
possible), it is seeking it in what relatively to it is accidental, 
in what does not arise out of the principles through which 
alone there comes to be a ‘ should be ’ at all. To say, in 
short, that I ought to pursue an end, viz. pleasure, which 
(as those who say it ought to be pursued strongly insist) 
in virtue of my animal nature I inevitably do pursue, is 
absurd. Just because the pursuit of pleasure is a physical 
necessity (though not therefore a necessity to us who are not 
merely physical), it cannot be morally necessary — cannot be 
that which morally must be. 
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P. CniEF POINTS OF DIFFICULTY IN KANrs 
MORAL THEORY. 

129. The points of difficulty in Kant are, (1) The op- 
position of the idea of the moral law, which alone determines 
the ‘good will,’ to ‘ Erfahrungsbegriffe.’ If not derived 
from experience, what is its origin, and what is its content? 
Is there any alternative between its being derived from ex- 
perience and its being innate ? And is not the condition of 
children and primitive races, nay, of such a people as the 
Greeks, in whose philosophy it is a received commonplace 
to suy that the idea of duty does not appear, fatal to the 
supposition of innateness ; to say nothing of Kant’s own ad- 
mission, that observation suggests the doubt whether an act 
corresponding to his definition of a morally good act, as 
proceeding from the pure idea of duty, was evej done ? In 
like manner, is there any alternative between leaving the 
idea of duty a mere empty abstraction, an idea of nothing in 
particular to be done, and appealing to experience to tell us 
what our duty is? Does not Kant himself implicitly make 
such an appeal in adopting the rule that the maxim of an 
act must be one fit to be universal law, for how can anything 
but experience settle this fitness? * 

(2) The doctrine that no result of any kind can con- 
tribute to, or detract from, the moral goodness of an act. 
Will not this {a) justify some of the most mischievous acts 
that are done, which yet the agent does ‘ conscientiously ’ ? 
and (5) leave us without any sure standard by which to 
judge of the actions of others, and liable to much self-deceit 
in regard to our own, since everyone can flatter himself that 
his motive was good, however much mischief may have re- 
sulted from his action ? ^ 

(3) We may admit that not the actual result, but the 
intended result or motive, gives the moral character to an 

* fSeo above, sections 104-105.] 

* [See Preleyomena to Eihic^t book iv. ch. I.] 
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action. Does not Kant, however, make it the condition of a 
good act that every possible motive to it should be absent ? 
It is not to be determined by any ‘ motive a posteriori,* but 
only by a ‘ principle r rrioW,’ the ‘posteriority’ and ‘priority* 
being posteriority and priority to desire. An instance of a 
‘ motive a posteriori,* which he himself gives, is natural 
benevolence, the desire to give pleasure to another. If a 
beneficent act is to be morally good, according to him, such 
desire must be absent. Thus it would seem (a), that what 
we are apt to think the best acts, acts of instinctive kind- 
ness, are set down as having no moral value ; and (h), that 
the morally good act remains without a motive, i.e. practi-’ 
cally impossible. Aidpoia avrrf ovOsv klvsI. A principle 
prior to all desire can be no principle of action at all.’ • 

(4) What is meant by the ‘ objective necessity ’ of th.e 
moral law and morally good action? How can action be 
‘objectively necessary’ which scarcely anyone does? Can 
‘ law ’ be properly applied to anything but the command of a 
political superior? If the application of the term can be ex- 
tended to any uniform order, as when we talk of ‘ natural 
law,’ how can it bo applied to that of which you can neither 
say that it is the command of a political superior, nor that 
it is a uniform order of pha3nomena ? How, if we allow our- 
selves to talk of moral law, can it be ‘ objectively necessary,’ 
when scarce anyone conforms to it ? ^ 


* above, section 1 lO-lIl, and 122.] 

* |_Sco above, section 126-120.] 
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I. LOGIC OF THE FORMAL LOGICIANS. 
11. LOGIC OF J. S. MILL. 


Note of the Editor, 

The following: lectures on logic were delivered in 1874-75 when Green 
was a tutor at Balliol College. They take tho form, not of a systematic 
exposition of the subject, hut of a comiuentavy and criticism on II. L. Mansel 
and J. S. Mill, the ino.st representative of the writers on logic who were at 
that time studied in Oxford. In some points (especially in 1) and G) they 
will be found to supplement the preceding lectures on Kant. 
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I, THE LOGIC 

OP 

THE FORMAL LOGICIANS. 


1. As to the office of logic, there are two principal viewf* 
among modern writers, (a) that of the ‘ formal logicians,’ 
of whom Hamilton and Mansel are specimens, (h) that of 
all others, the view, viz. that logic is the science of the 
method of knowledge. Mill, Kuno Fischer, Sigwart, Ueber- 
weg, under various expression, agree in this, though their 
views of what the method of knowledge is vary according to 
the difference in their notions of what the object of know- 
ledge is. This question, what the object of knowledge is (or. 
How is knowledge possible ? What are the presuppositions 
as to our relation to the objective world from which we must 
start in inquiring what the method is by which we come 
to scientific knowledge?), is the question of metaphysic, 
according to those who believe in the possibility of meta- 
physic. Those who do not would generally say that the 
questions with which metaphysic has professed to deal can 
only be dealt with by psychology, as the method of ascer- 
taining by experiment and observation how mon reach the 
stage of consciousness in which scientific reasoning, or the 
establishment of truth upon evidence (of which logic analyses 
the method), becomes possible. Any way, whether we get 
our answer to the above questions by ‘ metaphysic ’ or ‘ psy- 
chology,’ or by both, the answer must at least affect logic, 
according to the above account of it. 

There are those (a) who identify logic and rnetaphysic ; 
who hold that the question of logic. What is the method 
by which knowledge is attained? is inseparable from the 
question of metaphysic, What are the necessary forms 
(the primary relations) of the objects of knowledge or the 
objective world ? There are those (h) who, admitting the 
possibility and necessity of metaphysic (as the science of the 
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ejitegoiies), hold that from the ioquiiy, What are the con- 
ditions under which an object that is to be known must 
exist? can be separated the inquiry into the process by 
which we, as individuals of imperfect and growing intelli- 
gence, attain to knowledge, a process which, as a wfiole, 
forms the subject-matter of psychology, and of which that 
part which we can consciously regulate (which it rests with 
us to perform correctly or incorrectl}", and which can thus 
be corrected by us in virtue of the recognition of certain 
rules), is the subject-matter of logic as part of psychology. 
It may be held, e.g., that the question. How is it that the world 
exists as a quantity? (or. What is the origin of quantity?) 
is a metaphysical one, the inquiry into the general nature of 
quantitative reasoning a logical one : again, that the question, 
How is it that there is a system of nature? (What is the 
origin of the ‘principle of the uniformity of nature^?) is a 
metaphysical one, the analysis of the methods of induction 
(observation and experiment) founded on this principle, a 
logical one. According to this, though metaphysic and 
logic may be distinguished, metaphysical theory must con- 
dition logical. There are those finally (c) who discard 
metapli} sic altogether, holding that ‘ nothing is required to 
render reasoning possible but the senses and association ’ ; 
that thus the presuppositions of knowledge, or conditions 
under which all knowable objects must exist, are, in fact, 
habits or tendencies of our minds which, by a process ot 
sensitive experience, extending over innumerable generations, 
but ascertainable by experiment and observation, have be- 
come uniform or ‘ necessary,’ and that the difference between 
this process and that which logic investigates lies in the 
fact that the latter admits of being correctly or incorrectly 
performed according as it does or does not conform to rules 
of which we are conscious. Such persons must adjust their 
doctrine of scientific method to this doctrine, as, e.g.. Mill 
tries to do by making out that the principle of the uniformity 
of nature, which the inductive methods presuppose, is the 
result of an unconscious induction constantly going on, — if 
this means (as it should toaHumist) that the above principle 
= a habit of expectation formed without our being aware of it. 

2. From the above view in all its forms is to be dis- 
tinguished that of ‘formal logicians’ (in the Hamiltonian 
sense). With them logic is the science, not of the method 
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of knowledge (which implies relation to objects)^ but of those 
‘ forms of thought ’ in conforming to w'hich we think cor- 
rectly, but in a. way that contributes nothing to knowledge 
or truth. This view goes on the supposition that while, as 
all agree, knowledge has to do with real objects, there are 
processes of thought which do not affect and are not affected 
by such objects. It is inconsistent, then, alike with the 
doctrine that objects are only objects as for thought (and 
that thus every correctly performed process on the part of 
the thinking subject is a modificadon of the objective world, 
and every modification of the objective world is a further 
determination of the thinking subject), and with the doctrine 
that thoughts are merely a result (a symbolic summary) of 
sensible events. 

It derives its account of the formal processes of thought 
in the main from Aristotle, to whom, however, the opposition 
between correct and true thinking, between thought and 
knowledge, between laws according to which the subject 
thinks, and laws according to which objects are known, is 
wholly alien. Aristotle conceived his logic to be an account 
of the process by which the world is known, and this process 
to be a reproduction of the order in which the world exists. 
The process by which we know, as distinct from that by 
which we come to know, is one from (f>v(7SL irporspa to cjivasL 
ua-rspa. The worst of it was that, as he had no clear concep- 
tion of any way of getting to the <f)vcrei irpwra but that of 
successively subtracting from properties connected by a 
general name till a minimum of meaning was arrived at, so 
he had none of the progressive specification of the general 
idea (which is the true process of knowledge, corresponding 
to evolution in nature *), but that of passing from the name 
of least meaning, and therefore applicable to most things, to 
names of more meaning applicable to fewer things. Tlius 
the Aristotelian or syllogistic logic earns the reproach of 
consisting in a series of verbal propositions. It represents 
neither a method of arriving at knowledge nor the system of 
ideas which constitutes the known w'orld (in which general 
laws are so specified by particular conditions as to account 
for events), but is merely of use for analysing what is in- 
volved in conceded general propositions. Thus it is specially 
adapted for the purposes for which the Church, according to 

* [The words ‘ corresponding , . . nature ’ are queried in the MS.] 
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the Catholic theory, needs a logic. Hence its use by the 
Schoolmen. They did not want a method of arriving at 
truth, nor a theory of what knowledge consists in, for all 
truth was supposed to be conveyed, as the object of faith, 
not of knowledge, in revelation. What the}' did want was 
a method of evolving what was involved in conceded pro- 
positions of the faith. Nominalism is the process by which 
scholastic logic destroys itself. It is the recognition of the 
fact that in its deductions from universals syllogistic logic 
was merely analysing the meaning of names. Hence the 
modern mind, in the effort to know the truth about nature 
itself, discards it. Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz move in as 
complete freedom from it as Bacon or Newton. Practically 
it has continued in vogue as a method of arguing or dispu- 
tation (in distinction from a method of knowing or learning 
to know), specially of theological and forensic argument, 
for which it is well fitted, because, in common life, the object 
of argument is generally conviction of inconsistency (proof 
that an opponent ignores something involved in a proposition 
which ho concedes), while the object of forensic and ordinary 
theological argument is of like sort, viz. to show that a 
general rule of law covers some particular case, or that a 
text in Scripture or a Father implies some particular doc- 
trine, which the author of the text probably never contem- 
plated, but which may be syllogistically deduced from it, 
because verbally covered by it. Applied to such purposes, 
— in other words, as a rule for securing consistency in the 
interpretation and application of general terms, — syllogistic 
logic has its value (a value as a practical, though not as a 
speculative, science). 

3. But meanwhile — chiefly upon the strength of the 
least true or valuable side of Kant’s doctrine — a theory 
of formal logic has been constructed, which is incompatible 
even with the secondary ottice assigned to it above. Ac- 
cording to this view, it is a speculative science, which 
investigates the laws of ^ formal^ thinking; and ‘formal’ 
thinking means a process (a) of formal conception, by which, 
given certain attributes, they are conceived to represent one 
or more objects without reference to anything other than 
those attributes ; (h) of formal judgment, by which, given two 
concepts (attributes conceived as representing objects, as 
above), one attribute or set of attributes is thought as either 

VOL. II. M 
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contained in, or excluded by, the other without reference 
to anything beyond these several attributes or sets of attri- 
butes; (c) of formal reasoning, by which, given two judg- 
ments having one term in common, and without reference to 
anything beside those judgments, an individual or a class is 
thought as contained in, or excluded from, a certain set of 
attributes or class, because contained in, or excluded from, 
one which that set or class contains or excludesJ The 
process in each case is governed by the ‘principles of 
identity and contradiction.’ In virtue of these, given cer- 
tain attributes, we by ‘ pure thinking ’ (i.e. without reference 
to anything else), (1) conceive them, if contradictory, as not 
representing the same object, (2) conceive the object to 
which in any case they are referred as ‘ thereby limited and 
separated from all other objects, as being itself and nothing 
else.’ ^ Again, given the concepts p and q, ‘ if ^ contain the 
attributes o, i, I can by a law of thought alone determine 
that all q is p, or, if q contain an attribute contradictory of p, 
I can in like manner determine that no q is p.’ ® The same 
applies to mediate judgment or syllogism. 

4. It may be asked, first, whether this account represents 
any process of thinking whatever, — whether the ostensible 
result of pure thinking is not exactly the same as its begin- 
ning. The strict formal logicians virtually admit that it 
represents no process in this sense. Thus in formal con- 
ception ‘ attributes are given ’ ; if so, an object or objects 
which they determine (i.e. distinguish from other objects) is 
also given, for otherwise they are not attributes. What is 
there then in the result achieved by pure thinking, in the 
form of conception (which is described as reference to an 
object), which is not explicitly in the data? There are two 
ways in which it may be sought to meet this objection. 

(a) ‘ Fermal conception ’ may be taken to mean the mental 
act by which attributes are constituted, by which that which 
would otherwise be merely a feeling becomes a property of 
a feeling subject or of a felt thing. But so to understand 
it, however correct in itself, is inconsistent with the whole 
doctrine of formal logic, according to which formal thinking 
takes its materials as given, and neither adds to nor alters 
them. But ‘ formal conception,’ according to the suggested 

* See Mansel’s Edition of Aldrich, Ar/ts Logicce Rudimenta, Introduction, pp. 
ixii-lxviii. * lb. p, Ixv • lb, p. Ixvi. 
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interpretation of it, would be an act which, if it could be 
fitly said to have a ‘ matter ’ (feeling) given it at all, at any 
rate absolutely transforms it. Again, whereas formal logi' 
turns on the separation of ‘ laws according to which the 
subject thinks ’ from ‘ laws according to which the object 
is known,’ the first act of formal thinking, if the above 
sjuggestion is adopted, would be one which constitutes the 
objective world and is the common principle of all know- 
ledge. Not only, then, will it not be admissible as a part of 
formal thinking; the admission that there is such an act of 
thought at all is fatal to this doctrine of formal thinking, 
as showing that the antithesis between ‘ laws according to 
which the subject thinks ’ and ‘ laws according to which the 
object is known ’ is untenable. 

(6) It may be said that, though ‘ attributes are given ’ to 
formal conception, and with attributes necessarily objects, 
yet as given they are in a state in which contradictory 
attributes are liable to be i-eferred to the same thing, and in 
which objects really identical, because thought under the 
same attributes, may yet be supposed different ; and formal 
conception gets rid of this confusion. This, however, is in- 
compatible with the strict ‘formal’ view. If certain given 
attributes are not explicitly recognised as contradictory to 
begin with, it is not by mere formal thinking that they are 
conceived as necessarily belonging to different objects, be- 
cause in that case reference to something other than the 
attributes, as already conceived, is needed in order that an 
incompatibility between them, not yet recognised, may 
become so. It does not follow that there must be ‘ new 
experience,’ but, if not new experience, there must be some 
further consideration of connection between different ele- 
ments of what we already know, which implies that some- 
thing other than the ‘ given attributes ’ is taken into account. 
So, too, when we come to formal judgment: the concep- 
tion of the attributes o and p as included in q must be 
explicit, or it is not mere formal thinking that elicits 
them from q in the judgment ‘ all q is p,’ &c. ; and the con- 
ception of inclusion being thus explicit, there is absolutely 
nothing in the judgment that is not in the conception, and 
there is no process of thought from one to the other. The 
same holds, mutatis mutandis, of formal infprence. 

5. The formal logicians do not disguise this. To repre- 
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Bent attributes wbicli formal thinking finds to he not 
referable to the same object, they take ‘ a and not a,’ ‘white 
and not white,’ ‘ round and not round,’ i.e. attributes already 
cleared from all possibility of confusion with each other. 
As ‘ not round,’ e.g.,has no determination or qualities of its 
own except as the contradictory of ‘round,’ there can be no 
real act of thought involved in the transition from the pre- 
sentation of such attributes to the conception of them as 
necessarily belonging to different things. In like manner 
the formal logician, in order to make sure that the thinking 
involved in immediate and mediate inference shall be merely 
formal, seeks for such expression of judgments as removes 
all appearance of there being any thought involved in the 
inference at all. ‘ Quantification of the predicate ’ is no 
doubt required by the principles of formal logic. But, when 
once judgments are expressed in quantified form, the 
formal inference from them is reduced to nil. So long as the 
judgment stood, ‘ all men are mortal,’ there was some 
colour for saying that in the judgment, ‘ some mortals are 
men,’ there was a further act of thought: but put it as ‘all 
men = some mortals,’ and the conversion into ‘ some mortals 
rsall men ’ loses all appearance of forming a further act of 
thought at all. 

6. This brings us to the second main question that may 
be asked as to the value of formal logic. Granted that it 
does not represent any process of thought (from something 
previously thought to something not thought in thinking 
the former), still it may be held that it rightly represents a 
complete act of thought; that the tendency of thought is to 
reach the form which formal logic represents, according to 
which an attribute is thought as contained in a group, and 
that again in a more complex collection, or, conversely, an 
individual in a class and that again in a larger class. Is 
this true? Is thought, in its complete form, a series of 
quanta, one including, or included in, or equal to, the other? 
This takes us back to the nature of logical conception and 
judgment. With the formal logician a concept is a notion 
of an attribute or bundle of attributes fixed by a sign, 
which in the act of conceiving I regard as representative of 
an individual ; or (as Hamilton seems generally to put it) a 
concept is a notion of a class, as possessing some common 
attribute or attributes, to which class in the act of conceiving 
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I refer the individual. In logical judgment, either an 
attribute (predicate) is thought of as contained in a group of 
attributes (subject), or a smaller class (subject) as contained 
in a larger (predicate), according as one or other of the 
above views of the concept predominates. Meanwhile 
with the constitution of the individual object and its attri- 
butes thought is supposed to have nothing to do. This is 
^ perceived ^ or ‘ presented in intuition/ and from it (accord- 
ing to this theory), as thus from time to time presented, the 
mind has ‘ abstracted ’ attributes, and put them together as 
a concept fixed by a name (or, in Locke’s language, into 
a nominal essence), upon which, as things have been found 
to which the name was applicable, a class has been formed. 
The ordinary act of conception takes place when some per- 
ceived object (or ‘ pluenomenon ’) is ‘ found to agree with the 
abstract idea ’ (as Locke would sa^), ‘ is referred to the class ’ 
(as Hamilton would say), ‘ is thought under the attributes 
included in the concept ’ (as Mansel would say) : ‘ this is a 
man,’ and so forth. Here, it would be said, there is a 
2 >resentative element and db representative, the former indicated 
by the * this,’ the latter by the predicate, which shows that 
the presented object, or intuition, is referred to a class, or 
brought under a concept, representative of an indefinite 
number of other like phenomena. The difference of this 
from ihe formal act of conception would be that in the latter 
case, though an object of intuition (or individual object) is 
thought under the attributes, — in other words, though these 
are taken to represent such object, — it is a possible object of 
intuition, not an actual. (E.g. having a concept contain- 
ing the attributes of roundness, whiteness, softness, I 
conceive a round, soft, white something, — thus, in Hansel’s 
language, ‘individualising my concept,’ — though I do not 
perceive anything.) 

7. ‘ Intuition,’ according to Mansel (Prolegom>ena Logica^ 
p. 9, note), = ‘ every act of consciousness of which the imme- 
diate object is an individual, thing, state, or act of mind, 
presented under the condition of distinct existence in space 
or time.’ It includes ‘ all the products of the perceptive 
(external or internal) and imaginative faculties ’ (ib.). ‘In 
every act of consciousness the ultimate object is an indi^ 
viduaL But in intuition this object is presented to the mind 
directly", and does not imply the existence, past or present. 
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of anything bivt itself and the mind to which it is presented. 
In thought, on the other hand, the individual is represented 
by means of a concept, which contains certain attributes 
applicable to other individuals of the same kind. This 
implies that there have been presented to the mind prior 
objects of intuition, originating the concept or general 
notion to which subsequent objects are referred. Hence 
arises another important distinction. All intuition is 
direct and prescntative ; all thought is indirect and repre- 
sentative ’ (ib. p. 11). ‘Sensation’ (apparently) is not yet 
‘ intuition ’ : it is to intuition as mere feeling to felt thing ^ 
a feeling not attended to, not distinguished by ‘ this,’ ‘ here,’ 
or ‘ now.’ ‘ 

We must distinguish (1) sensation without conscious- 
ness. There may be an affection of the afferent followed 
by one of the efferent nerves (in the case of reflex 
action), accompanied by no consciousness. ‘Sensation’ is 
scarcely a proper name for such an affection ; certainly not 
‘feeling,’ which we always take to im])]y consciousness. 
(2) Feeling, not individualised as an object, of which the 
expression is a cry of some sort. (3) Presentation of an 
individual object.^ (2), forming no part of our intelligent 
experience, can only be described by negatives. It carries 
with it no distinction of subject and object; its only dis- 
tinction is as pleasant or painful. How do we know 
anything about it? Partly by observing actions of our own 
which imply that pleasure or pain is felt, when at the same 
time, from occupation of thought, there is no consciousness 
of pleasure or pain as an object, no reference of it to a thing. 
Partly by observing animals, in which we find the signs of 
feeling, common to them and us, but not the sign of (3), viz. 
language. They cry, but do not afterwards convert their cries 
into signs of things, from which we infer that they do not, 
in the proper sense, perceive things. 


’ [Cf. lb. p. 12, note.] 

'■* It may be questioned whether to 
animals is to be ascribed only (1), as, 
1 belicA’e, was the Cartesian view, or 
(2) as well. Are they unconscious or 
conscious automata? The cry of cer- 
tain animals, I should suppose, showed 
them to have (2). Must not (3) be 
ascribed to them as well? Does not a 
doff, when it turns to scratch a flea-bite, 
loiulifie thevaiu. and is not the localised 


pain already ‘ intuition ’ ? Was 11. Hall, 
when, as he supposed, he was uncon- 
scious during preaching of pain caused 
by calculus in the kidney, really 
without (2) ? Did excitement of 
thought change (2) into(l)? Dr was 
it that feeling remained, but that he 
did not attend to it, did not refer it to 
himself or a thing? Probably the 
former. 
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What Hamilton calls ‘ sensation proper * is a form of (3). 
He distinguishes ‘ sensitive perception or perception simply ^ 
into two kinds (a), ‘sensation proper, conversant about 
a subject-object,’ and (b) ‘perception proper, conversant 
about an object-object.’ It is ‘that act of consciousness 
whereby we apprehend in our body (a) certain special affec- 
tions, whereof as an animated organism it is contingently 
susceptible (sensation proper), and (h) those general relations 
of extension, under which as a material organism it neces- 
sarily exists.’ ^ He quite admits (§ 22) that ‘ sensation proper,’ 
thus understood, is mainly ‘an act of intelligence.’ The 
distinction corresponds to that of ‘ outer ’ and ‘ inner * sense, 
according to Kant’s doctrine that ‘outer’ sense is distin- 
guished from ‘inner’ as that of which space is the form 
from that of which not space, but only time, is the form. It 
also corresponds to the distinction between secondary and 
primary qualities. 

The objections to this usage of terms are, (a) that we 
want the term ‘ sensation ’ for (1) and (2) above ; (6) that 
‘ sensation ’ naturally carries with it an opposition to ‘intelli- 
gence,’ whereas according to Hamilton’s usage it is purely 
an act of intelligence, only qualified as exercised on occasion 
of an ‘ affection of an animated organism ’ ; (c) that it 
conveys the notion that sensitive perception (‘perception 
of sensible qualities’) is consciously to the subject of it 
apprehension of an affection of his animated organism. 
This of course is not the case: we perceive colour long 
before we are aware that it is an ‘ affection of our animated 
organism.’ 

8. Is, then, the notion of thought given above the true one, 
viz. that it is the function (a) of abstracting attributes found 
in individual things presented to it, and then {h) of taking 
such attributes, fixed by a name, as representative of the 
individual things, which, as thus represented, form classes? 
If it is, then the developed content of thought may be fitly 
regarded either as a series of groups of attributes, of which 
the more complex contain the less, and expressed by names 
ranging from more full to less full meaning, or, conversely, 
as a series of classes of which the wider, expressed by names 
of less full meaning, contain the narrower, to which nam'es 
of fuller meaning correspond. If this is the true view of 

*■ Appendices to Uad's note IX 
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the content of tli ought, the doctrine of fonnal logic is 
justified. 

In {a), as stated above, there are three fallacies. One 
lies in the antithesis between presentation and representa- 
tion, intuition or perception and conception, as if with the 
form 'r thought had nothing to do. Another, in the notion 
that individual things are ‘ found * to have attributes, i.e. 
that attributes are there and observed apart from the action 
of thought. A third, in the notion that mere abstraction 
of attributes really constitutes any intellectual process what- 
ever. 

The so-called ‘ immediate intuition ’ only has any con- 
tent just so far as it is not merely presentative. Just as, 
when, in view of Locke’s doctrine, that that only is ‘ real ex- 
istence ’ which can be known in ‘ actual present sensation,’ 
we ask how much of any supposed real object is reducible to 
‘ actual present sensation,’ we find that the object dis- 
appearSy so is it when we ask how much of an object of 
intuition remains after abstraction of all that belongs to it 
as representative. ‘ This book ’ is an object of intuition, bub 
all qualities in virtue of which I recognise the object as a 
book depend on its relations to objects not now presented in 
intuition at all, of which relations, therefore, the knowledge 
is representative, not presentative. In the absence of these 
nothing remains as merely presented but the ‘ here ’ and 
‘ there,’ ‘ now ’ and ‘ then,’ ‘ this ’ or ‘ that’ ; and can even the 
‘ this ’ and ‘ that ’ be said to be merely presented ? Does not 
‘ this ’ always indicate a relation of something to, and dis- 
tinction of it from, a subject conscious of itself as not begin- 
ning or ceasing with the presentation of ‘this,* through the 
medium of which again the present something is related to, 
and distinguished from, other ‘ somethings ’ ? But neither 
the identity of the ego, nor the past somethings to which, 
through common relation to the ego, the present is related, 
can properly be said to be presented. Identity = unity in 
multiplicity.’ Identity of the ego = its unity in manifold 
experiences : to it the antithesis of presented and represented 
has no application. If it is to be applied at all, we can only 
say that the identity of the self is both presented and 
represented. It is present now, but present as that which 
w^as equally present in my past represented experience. It 
may be said, indeed, that the other things, by relation to 
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which the ‘this’ is determined, are in turn ‘presented as 
individual under the condition of distinct existence in space 
or time,’ in other words, that ‘ this here ’ is contrasted with 
‘that there,’ and ‘that,’ ‘that,’ and ‘that.’ But admitting 
that the hspou to any given object is thus a series of 
separately presented individuals, the relation between the 
given ‘ this ’ and them is not ‘ presented as individual under 
the condition of distinct existence in space or time.’ It is 
not in any ‘ here ’ or ‘ now ’ at all, and it is this relation 
which makes the given ‘ this ’ what it is. It thus appears 
that the distinction between intuition and conception, as 
severally presentative and representative, breaks down. 
Mansel (p. 13) admits that one sort of intuition, viz. ima- 
gination, is both presentative and representative. But the 
possibility of the distinction implies that both the per- 
ceived object and the imagined object are determined by 
relations which are not ‘ presented.’ Merely as an ‘ act of 
consciousness of which the immediate object is an individual, 
&c.’ imagination does not differ from perception, except 
indefinitely (as Hume said) in degree of liveliness. The 
difference is that in the one case the modification of con- 
sciousness, in virtue of certain relations, is referred to a 
permanent cause which it is supposed would operate equally 
upon others, in the other case it is referred to an ‘ inward ’ 
cause, to a certain state of my organs which others, under 
like outward conditions, would not share, while at the same 
time its similarity to previous perceptions (in the sense 
defined) is recognised. But neither the relation to an 
‘ outward ’ cause in the one case, nor to an ‘ inward ’ in the 
other, is matter of intuition according to Mansel’s definition 
of intuition. 

9. Conception is distinguished from intuition as the 
representation of an object under attributes from the 
presentation of an individual object under the condition of 
distinct existence in space or time. But the object ‘ repre- 
sented under attributes,’ according to Mansel, is an individual 
object. There remain, then, according to Mansel, only two 
points in which the conceived object can differ from the 
intuited. The conceived object, though individual, may not 
be ‘ distinct in space or time,’ or the intuited object may be 
presented without attributes. Mansel, however, distinctly 
says that in conception attributes must be referred to au 
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object of intuition (it being possible, according to him, to 
have intuition without conception, but not conception with- 
out intuition). It remains that the intuited object differs 
from the conceived in the absence of attributes, while yet 
all the while the content of the conception is supposed to be 
attributes found in, and abstracted from, objects of intuition. 
Thus we are again brought to the same conclusion that an 
rinco7Jceived object of intuition (an object of intuition not 
determined by thought) would be a nonentity, and that the 
representation of the process by which knowledge is formed 
as one which begins with such mere intuition and goes on 
to conceptions by abstraction of attributes, is self-contra- 
dictory ; it represents abstraction to take place when as yet 
there is nothing to be abstracted. 

10. In truth attributes mean relations; conception = the 
thought of objects under relational, and under relations every 
object must be thought in order to be an individual object 
at alL The ‘ thisness ’ and ‘ thatness,’ ‘ here ’ and ‘ now,’ of 
the object of intuition are already relations of which the 
intuiting subject is conscious, and of which, as of all other 
relations, he is only conscious because he thhihs ; because, 
as a subject equally present to and distinct from successive 
feelings, he holds them together as one. We must observe 
that to be in time and to be conscious of time are different 
and mutually exclusive things. It may be asked, How can 
this be ? When I think of time, is not the thought an act 
of consciousness — an event — which takes place in time ? No 
doubt an act of consciousness is an event in the individual’s 
history which is in time, which begins and ends, succeeds 
another, and is over before yet another begins ; but it would 
not be a thought of time but for its determination by a 
subject which holds past and present together, which is no 
more now than it was theM or will be ^,o-morrow, and this is 
not in time. The thought of time, like all thought, is 
eternal, but associates itself in man with occurrences in the 
way of feeling which, in virtue ot that Eissociation, are not 
merely events in time, but are thought of as such. Of two 
successive feelings, one over before the next begins, neither 
can be consciousness of time as a relation between the two. 
Every animal has experiences in time, and animals that see 
have experiences in space in the sense that there are pictures 
on the retina of their eyes of which to m the parts are ex- 
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ternal to each other. But it is quite another thing to be 
conscious of relations of space and time. This they are not 
unless, in virtue of other than a feeling consciousness, they 
can hold together (a) successive feelings so as to be conscious 
of them as related in the way of succession, and {h) successive 
acts of vision in which a surface is traversed so as to regard 
them as coexisting and mutually limiting parts of a whole. 
It may ver}’ well be (if they do not think, it is so), that for 
no animal does space or time exist, though really and for us 
their experiences are in space and time. 

11. Thought, then, as consciousness of determination by 
relations, is necessary to constitute the object of intuition, 
and if one is to use the antithesis of presentation and repre- 
sentation at all, one must say that thought is representative, 
because neither its object nor the relations by which its 
object is determined are present as feelings. They are 
tilings which, not being in succession at all, cannot properly 
be said to be either past or present. Here is this table now 
before me. The sensation it excites in me is in time : 1 
turn my head and it is gone. 

Like a bubble on a river, 

A moment here, then lot>t for ever. 

But the relations which make this appearance what it is 
really and in my understanding do not come and go, nor 
does the object, distinct from all others, ‘ itself and not 
another,’ ‘ individual,’ which they together constitute. This 
individual object is a thing of the understanding, other than 
the feeling excited in me when I see or touch the table, so 
that I judge it to exist when I am not there to feel it, and, 
when again 1 have a sight or touch like the first, pronounce 
it to be the same table, wdiereas a feeling as such can no 
more be the same with another than one moment of time 
the same with the preceding. When I say ‘ this is the same 
feeling that I had before,’ I am thinking the feeling ; the 
feeling is ‘ objectified,’ become a thing of the understanding. 
It is not that there are two tables (as Plato dreamt), a ‘real ’ 
table which I see and feel, an ‘ ideal ’ table which I think. 
This individual table which I see and feel (to which I refer 
my sensations) is constituted by relations to the system of 
the universe and to my nervous organism which, like all 
relations, only exist for a thinking consciousness ; relations 
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which would not exist for me any more than time exists for 
a jelly fish which expands and contracts itself in successive 
times, unless I thought ; which do not exist for me in their 
fulness because I think inadequately ; and which, like 
thought, are not in time as feelings are. Plato’s mistake 
lay in the confusion of feeling and felt thing, and the con- 
sequent notion that, because feelings were in perpetual flux, 
therefore ‘ sensible things ’ were, in opposition to ideal things 
which were eternal. In truth the sensible thing, whether by 
this we mean the sum of the conditions of the given sensa- 
tions or the object to which I refer the sensations, = the 
ideal thing or thing constituted by thought, and is eternal. 
^ But,’ it will be said, ^ the table decays.’ True, but decays 
according to eternal laws. That which it was once in certain 
relations it is for ever in those relations. The whole of 
nature does not change, but only the distribution of its parts, 
and that relation to the whole of nature which makes this 
table what it now is determines also its decay, a decay in 
which there is no loss, but only transference. 

12. After all, however, the conviction will remain that 
there is a difference between intuition and conception ; 
between ‘ ideas which force themselves upon me whether I 
will or no,’ and those which I call up at pleasure ; between 
this table as I see it, and my thought of it under its essential 
qualities. These several differences are not to be treated as 
equivalent to each other. There is no doubt a difference (a) 
between intuition and conception, but, according to the upshot 
of Kant’s doctrine,* it is a difference between thought under 
certain conditions (conditions which arise out of its relation 
to or operation upon sense), and thought exempt from these 
conditions. There is a difference again (&) between imagina- 
tion and perception, as between that which is in a certain 


* There are not two objects, a con- 
ceived and an intuited ; conception as 
consciousness of relations, is necessary 
to that simplest individualisation of 
feeling without which there is no ‘ this' 
or ‘that.’ Exit (according to Kant) 
every known object involves acts both 
of intuition and conception ; of conaf- 
tion, in so far as it is a determination 
of an object through relations to a 
potential universe of olijects (a deter- 
mination without which there would 
be no object) ; of intuihon, in so far as 
the matter, which through such deter- 


mination becomes an object, is a datum 
of sense. Out of this relation of the 
known object to the datum of sense 
arises its separateness in space and 
time, which may thus be said to belong 
to it as intuited, while it is neutralised 
80 far as the object is conceived (or. in 
other words, is properly an object), for, 
in re-^ipect of its determination by other 
objects, though ‘intuited’ ns being 
separate from them in time and space, 
it is not really so: all that belongs to 
it, or makes it what it is, comes from 
them. 
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sfinse arbitrary and that 'which I cannot help; and again (c) 
between the real thing and my conception of it, as this at any 
time happens to stand; but (a), (?>), and (c) are not to be 
confused with each other. If anyone’s conception of an 
object differs from its reality, so must his intuition of it, 
for, as we have seen, all the content of an intuition lies in 
conceived relations. A conception being the thought of an 
object under relations, in intuition the object so thought is 
regarded under special conditions of distinctness in space or 
time. This is the common distinction of all intuition, 
whether ‘ pure ’ or ‘empirical,’ whether perception or imagi- 
nation. The question is, whether this is the condition of all 
thought, whether 1 can think an object otherwise than in 
space and time. We have tried to show the mistake of 
supposing that there can be intuition without conception : 
can there be conception without intuition ? Kant held that 
there could be, but that such mere conception or thought 
did not amount to hnowUdge, Hence, according to him, 
though you could thinh such objects as a cosmos (the totality 
of conditions), freedom {causa sui), God (the self-conscious 
subject of the physical and moral worlds), and though you 
might be sure that there were such objects (which he held 
to be the case at least with regard to freedom), you could 
not know them, because from the nature of the case they 
were not presentable as intuitions, i.e. as distinct in space or 
time. Kant was quite aware that all relations ai’e conceived, 
not intuited (or, more properly, are conceptions). The 
‘ categories,’ with him, as those universal relations without 
which there would be no objective world, are ‘ pure concep- 
tions ’ to which no object of intuition corresponds, but they 
differ from ‘ pure ideas,’ as being relations, or conceptions of 
relations, which may and do obtain between objects of in- 
tuition ; whereas the ‘ ideas ’ of freedom, totality of con- 
ditions, &c. are ideas of that which, from the very nature of 
objects of intuition, can have no application to them. 

13. ManseP holds (what is quite different from Kant’s 
view) that there can be no conception without intuition ; 
that, attributes being represented by verbal signs, we may 
and do reason by means of these signs, without at each step 
referring the attribute signified to an object of intuition, 
but that in so doing we reason without distinctly conceiving 
* i^-okgoimna Logica, p. 30, ff. 
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what we are reasoning about, and that if at any stage in the 
process, for fear of being misled by mere words, we ask our- 
selves what it is that we mean, we can only answer by an act 
of conception which involves reference of attributes to an 
object of intuition, such reference being necessary to concep- 
tion as such, not merely to true conception. In this doctrine 
there seems to bo a confusion between (a) the logical neces- 
sity of referring all attributes to a subject individualised by 
its attributes, of thinking all relations as relations between 
things determined by them, and (6) the necessity, if judgments 
are to represent facts, that they should relate to objects of 
possible perception, should be verifiable by sensible experience. 
The individualised subject in the former case, the subject 
which all conception implies, is not intuited, not necessarily 
presented as separate in space or time. But though it is not 
necessary to conception that its subject should be intuited, it 
may be necessary, if conception is to represent real knowledge, 
that it should relate to experience in the way of sense, to 
objects that can be perceived ; and the perceived object, as 
arising out of data of sense, though not itself such a datum, 
is intuited, i.e. presented as distinct in space and time, though 
at the same time in virtue of the conception (determination 
by relation) the distinctness is denied, suppressed, neutralised. 
It does not follow, however, because a judgment about nature, 
in order to be true, must thus relate to sensible experience, 
that its subject need be intuited or an object of possible per- 
ception. 

14. It seems to me that the need of intuitionalising 
conceptions depends entirely on the nature of the object to 
which any given conception purports to relate. If it is an 
object of the physical world — this world consisting of phe- 
nomena distinct in space and time— I must be always able, 
if my conception is more than a name, to refer the conceived 
relations either to an object distinguished from all others as 
occupying a certain space, or to an event distinguished from 
all other events as occurring at a certain time. If I talk of 
some kind of reciprocal action between bodies, and my talk 
is to mean anything, I must conceive such action as between 
bodies which I present to the mind’s eye in distinct spaces ; 
and further, if my language is to represent not only a con- 
ception but a true conception, I must be able to compass a 
perception of such bodies so acting. (Of this more below.) 
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In like manner, if I talk of a particular relation of ante- 
cedence and sequence, to secure meaning I must present to 
myself events in time between which the relation holds, and 
to secure truth of conception I must be able to 'perceive 
them. On the other hand, when the conceived relations do 
not purport to be relations between separate things in the 
physical world, e.g. the relation between man and man, 
between subject and object, between motives and will, be- 
tween man and God, or God and the world, there is a 
tendency to intuitionalise the conception arising from the 
fiict (a) that it is hard (some say impossible) to think with- 
out expressing thought in language, and {h) that our 
language is primaril}’ appropriate to the physical world 
(indeed to our first impressions of the physical world), and 
that only by a constantly shifting process of metaphor is it 
made to do other duty. This tendency (which is the ultimate 
source of dogma) leads us into paradoxes and contradictions, 
out of which we are apt to find an escape in mysticism. 
The true way of escape is to recognise the tendency itself as 
altogether misleading. Is not the true notion of ‘ faith,’ 
that it is the apprehension of objects which we conceive but 
cannot present in intuition, an apprehension of which the 
proper expression is not language but moral action ? Such 
‘ faith ’ is almost the opposite of what is apt to be reckoned 
soi viz. a facility in presenting intuitions which purport to 
be of that which does not really admit of being so presented 
at all. In moral action, too, not in perception, lies the 
verification of such conception. ‘ That which for man is 
true, man can verify ’ ; but ail verification does not lie in 
the possibility of perception. The existence of the moral 
law and determination by the conception of it cannot be 
verified in this way. There is no perceivable object which, 
as perceivable, demonstrates the existence of the moral law 
because it is impossible otherwise to be accounted for. To 
perception in the strict sense (the same sense in which we 
verify physical theories by it) there may be no difference 
between an act determined by physical causes, an act de- 
termined by expectation of pleasure, and an act determined 
by the conception of a moral law. You cannot, as in 
verifying a theory of physical causation, say, here is an 
action on one side, and here on the other is such a motive, 
the only one present in all cases where the act is done, 
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therefore this motive must be the cause. You cannot thus 
verity, because the action as ‘ Handlung ’ (‘ action on its 
inner side ’) is not perceivable at all. But every man can 
verify the existence of the moral law by acting according to 
his conception of it ; nay, he even verifies it (shows it to be 
real) by asking whether there is such a law, and why he 
should conform to it ; for its ‘ real existence ’ only purports 
to be an existence for his consciousness, and that it so exists 
he shows by asking such questions about it. And this 
verification of the moral law and of man’s capacity for being 
determined by the conception of it (even though the deter- 
mination by it be not such as to outweigh determination by 
sensuous desire) is also verification of a reason which is at 
once author and subject of such law, and which is thus other 
than natural. 

15. So much for the distinction between intuition and 
conception. Now for that between perception and imagina- 
tion. There is undoubtedly a difference between this room 
as I look round and the same as I might represent it to 
myself elsewhere an hour hence. Is the one consciousness 
real, the other unreal ? Is the one the work of ‘ things 
without us,’ the other the ‘ work of our own mind ’ ? If my 
perception of this room were merely a sensation or succession 
of sensations, then its difference from imagination of the 
room, in which there need be no element of sensation at all, 
would be obvious. But there is no perception without an 
intellectual interpretation of sensation. In the supposed 
case, it means that on occasion of a certain sense of colour, 
a complex object, determined by certain relations, which has 
gradually formed itself in my thoughts, recurs to my con» 
sciousness. In wha^t does this differ from imagination of the 
room? (a) The occasion of the recurrence of the thought 
object to consciousness is different. Imagination is often 
quite as involuntary as perception, but the nervous irritation 
which occasions it is of a different sort. (6) The relations by 
which the object is determined in the two cases, though in 
some respects alike, are in others different. The perceived 
object stands in a certain relation to my body and to other 
things outside my body, in which the imagined object does 
not. These differences between perceived and imagined 
objects, however, are not differences either (a) between ‘ the 
work of things without us ’ and ‘ the work of mind,’ or (b) 
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between ‘ real * and ‘ unreal.’ Not (a), because on the one 
hand to the act of imagination as much as to the act of 
perception there is necessary some aflPection of the animal 
organism, and on the other an intellectual synthesis is 
as necessary to constitute the relations which render the 
perceived object what it is as it is to constitute the imagined 
object what it is. Not (&), because each object has its own 
reality, there being no unreality in the imagined object till 
it is confused with the perceived, till those relations to my 
body and other things outside my body which characterise 
the perceived are wrongly ascribed to the imagined.* When 
we ask. Was such and such an appearance real or imaginary 
(in absence of any suspicion of fraud) ? the question is not 
properly whether the appearance has any reality at all (if 
it is ‘ bare vision,’ still it has its own reality), but whether 
the relations of the appearing object (which constitute the 
reality) are such as the subject of the appearance takes them 
to be. 

16. Next as to the diflPerence between the real thing and 
my conception of it as this at any time stands. Our crude 
notion of the antithesis between what is real and what is 
thought gives way before the consideration that all reality 
lies in relations, and that only for a thinking consciousness 
do relations exist. It is apt to be supposed that reality in 
some special sense belongs {a) to feeling, as that which the 
individual cannot help having, (6) to what is material. But 
the supposition {a) in fact means that the feeling is real in 
virtue of its relation to an outward cause, and for a merely 
feeling consciousness there would be no such relation. 
Feelings being successive, there could be no identification of 
one with another (in the judgment ‘ this that I now feel is 
the same object that I felt before ’), no reference of feeling 
to an outward cause which does not pass along with it. We 
must always bear in mind that when certain writers speak 
of the ‘ unreality of mere feeling,’ they mean feeling as it 
would be for a merely feeling consciousness. Every feeling 
has abundant reality as determined by its actual conditions 
and effects ; but what is meant is that for a subject which 
merely felt there would not be this determination (this 
determination would not be presented as an object). 

17. As to the supposition (6), ask yourself what you mean 

' Cf. General Iniroduotion to Hume, §§ 188, 189; vol. i. pp. 15S, ff. 
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by ‘ matter,* and you find that, whatever the answer (e.g. 
matter is the extended, matter is solid, matter is the un- 
known cause of sensations), it is a statement of some rela- 
tions or other. Thus, if it be true that whatever is real is 
so in virtue of its being material, this still implies that 
reality is constituted by relations, though all but a particular 
sort of relations are arbitrarily excluded. In the doctrine 
of evolution ‘ matter * is no longer merely defined by certain 
specific qualities (extension or solidity) that belong to it as 
matter. It becomes what vKr) (in one of its senses) was to 
Aristotle, the germ or possibility [hvvafiis) of all things. 
But, according to this view, for the determination of 
matter by certain limited relations is substituted its 
determination by relation to all that is developed out of it. 
Suppose all the life of the universe, including our spiritual 
life, to have been developed out of a primitive matter ; 
the actuality of this must have lain in what has been and is 
being developed out of it. In other words, so far as it was 
really anything at all, it had really a spiritual life. There 
is no alternative between saying that it was really all this 
and saying that it was really nothing. That which is the 
bare possibility of all things can only be in and for itself 
nothing. You cannot say anything of what it is, but only 
of what it is to be. But ‘ ex nihilo nihil fit.* If your primi- 
tive matter were really what it is, merely in and for itself, 
void of qualities, nothing, the evolution of the universe from 
it would be unaccountable. We have therefore to suppose 
that it does not exist merely in and for itself, but for a 
thinking subject for which it is not nothing but all things, 
determined by relation to all that is to be consequent on it 
or come out of it. Thus, though the doctrine of evolution 
is fatal to the old natural theology, so far as this regarded 
God as a great architect who made the world as a man 
makes a machine, it logically necessitates the existence of 
an eternal thinking subject, in relation to which alone the 
primitive matter is the possibility of what it becomes, and 
each lower phase of life the antecedent condition of a higher. 
*Any notion to the contrary arises from the transference to 
matter, in the only proper sense in which the evolutionist 
can regard it (viz. as that which hy itself is nothing, though 
the possibility of all things), of the qualities which belong 
to it in the sense in which the mechanical philosopher 
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speaks of it, as that which is extended, or resists pressure, 
or conveys force. Transferring these properties to the 
primitive matter, people are able to evade the alternative ef 
regarding it either as absolutely nothing, ‘ ex quo nihil fieri 
potest,’ or as being already to an eternal mind what it shall 
become. But if we allow this transference, and so, finding a 
reality for the primitive matter in these qualities, dispense 
with that determination of it by what it shall be, which 
implies its presence to an eternal mind, we are bound to 
show how these pro]3erties of matter account for what is 
otherwise unaccountable, life, animal and spiritual, &c. 
which, it must be supposed, not having existed up to a 
certain time, then began to exist in virtue of the properties 
of matter as mere modes of the motion of particles. Accord- 
ing to the true view, which regards ‘ primitive matter ’ as 
indeed nothing by itself, but for an eternal mind determined 
by all that is to follow it, this difficulty does not arise ; for 
according to it, as the ‘ primitive matter ’ is already more 
than what it is in and by itself, so every successive actual i- 
sation of it is really what as yet in time it is not. In time 
there was motion before there was organic life, and one sort 
of organic life before another, but really (for the eternal 
mind for which alone it was anything) the motion was more 
than it was in and by itself, was determined by its riXos, 
had its essence in that which was to follow it. 

18. That ‘ all reality lies in relations ’ will more readily 
be admitted than that ‘only for a thinking consciousness do 
relations exist.’ ‘ Granting,’ it may be said (what indeed 
is quite clear), ‘ that if we did not think as well as feel, if 
there were no thinking subject to hold our feelings together, 
we could not he conscious of relations, it is quite another 
matter to say that there would he no relations.’ But at any 
rate one should think that the burden of proof lies with 
those who hold that relations exist otherwise than as we 
know them to exist. For us it is quite certain that only 
through the equal presence to successive feelings of a subject 
other than they, which holds them together, and thus held 
together regards them as its object, are there related things 
or relations at all. It is not that first there are relations and 
then they are conceived. Every relation is constituted by an 
act of conception. 

This is not to bo understood as meaning that there is 
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‘ nothing but the soul and its feelings/ or that realities are 
feelings, even feelings as determined by thought. It is 
through feeling as determined by thought that for us there 
comes to be reality, but the reality is not to be identified 
with the process by which we, as thinking animals, arrive 
at it. Even simple facts of feeling (e.g. the fact that a 
certain sweet smell accompanies the sight of a rose) are not 
feelings as felt; more clearly, the conditions of such facts 
are not feelings, even as determined by thought. A ‘ feeling 
determined by thought’ would probably mean a feeling 
which but for thought I should not have, e.g. emotion at 
the spectacle of a tragedy. Objective facts are not of 
this sort, not feelings determined by thought, though but 
for the determination of feeling by thought they would not 
exist for our consciousness. ‘Is not this to give up the 
doctrine that the reality of the world, as well as our know- 
ledge, is rendered possible by thought ? ’ No ; it still 
remains true that ‘ reality and objectivity ’ have no meaning 
save a§ expressing a relation which without thought could 
not be. The world before there was sentient life, was not 
what it is to us as sentient; the world of conditions of 
feeling is not to intelligence (even our intelligence) what 
it is to us as feeling : but as a world, as real, as objective, 
such a world was or is only what it is to intelligence, to a 
thinking subject, and could not be apart from such a subject. 

19.^ What true meaning is there in saying that ‘ sensations 
are in flux ’ 9 Does not psychology teach that each sensa- 
tion is ‘registered,’ remains in effect as a modification, 
however slight, of the ‘psychoplasm,’ which qualifies every 
succeeding sensation? The answer is, that sensation con- 
tributes nothing to the ‘ cosmos of our experience,’ is not a 
possible subject of relations, except so far as attended to. 
As attended to, it is a passing event, related to and deter- 
mined by, forming one series of change with, former and after 
events, and this in virtue of presence to and distinction 
from a thinking subject. The permanence of (a) the effect 
of the sensation is not a permanence of what the sensation 
Nas to me, as (h) an event in the way of feeling. What 
memory retains or recalls is (6), not (a), (a) may be 

permanent, and there may yet be no memory. Unless 

* [This section is out of place here; note to the latter part of section 24, 
it would come more appropriately as a below.] 
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sensa-tions were in flux in sense (6), we could not be conscious 
of them as changes, any more than we could be so unless 
there were something beside them not in flux. The qualifica- 
tion of a sequent sensation x by a previous one y is not a 
consciousness of them as events or of a? as a change from 
2/. Hence ^permanence in the psychical effect of sensation 
does not in the least facilitate the reduction of intelligence 
to sensation. If sensation, as it is for consciousness, or as 
a Zvvaiiis of knowledge, were permanent, it could not be 
such a SvvafjLis, It must pass, yet be retained as having 
passed, in order to become a factor in any of the most 
elementary relations which are conditions of knowledge. 

20. The objections which suggest themselves to the 
doctrine that relations are constituted by thought do not 
apply to the doctrine itself (which, once understood, is 
irrefutable), but to its supposed implications, (a) What, 
according to it, becomes of ‘ external matter,* which all the 
exact sciences suppose? The answer is, that it is unaffected 
by the doctrine, except that ‘ externality * has to be under- 
stood as of matter to matter , not of matter to thought, 
•matter’ and ‘externality* alike meaning certain relations 
which thought constitutes, (b) Is there then nothing other 
than thought? (c) Is the universe the creation of my own 
mind? How can that be when I only began to think 
twenty-five years ago ? We answer to {h) ; undoubtedly there 
is something other than thought. Feeling is so ; the whole 
system of nature, on which feeling depends, is so; its 
otherness from thought makes it what it is, but this is the 
same as saying that relation to thought makes it what it is, 
that but for thought it would not be. Conversely, ‘ other- 
ness * from nature makes thought what it is. The very idea 
of thought implies a hsptp, for thought = self-consciousness, 
or consciousness of the distinction between subject and 
object, and thought cannot be conscious of itself except in 
distinction from an object. The mistake lies in a confusion 
between the relation of object to subject, and that supposed 
externality of matter to mind, which is really a transfer of 
the true externality of space to space to the relation between 
subject and object.* Subject and object, thought and its 

> It is important not to confuse organism. It is a common detusion 
the relation of subject and object with that one sort of pbsenomena are ‘sub 
the relation of matter to the psychical jectivo,’ another ‘ objective,' In truth, 
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sTspov, are correlative or complementarj factors in tlie whole 
of self-consciousness, or (which is the same) together con- 
stitute the reality of the world. Each is what it is only in 
relation to the other, but there is this difference, that whereas 
it is true to say that only for the subject or for thought 
is the object, or the irepov, what it is, it is not true to say 
that only for the object or for the erepov is the subject or 
thought what it is (just because the ‘/or* implies relation to 
consciousness, and the erepov is that in the whole formed by 
self-consciousness which is not conscious). 

21. (c) The point of this objection lies in the sense of 
exclusion attached to ‘ my own,’ and in the supposition that 
‘my mind* began to exist when I (my animal organism) 
was born, or perhaps not till somewhat later. ^ What is 
meant on the other side is that the world, with the whole 
process of development in time (including the development 
out of lower forms of that animal organism which is the 
hvvapLLs of thought), exists eternally for an eternal mind, 
or as a factor in an eternal self-consciousness ; that this 
eternal mind uses the animal organism in man as its vehicle 
so as to constitute a being self-conscious, yet limited by 
conditions of the organism in respect of the erepov (object- 
matter) which its self-consciousness can comprehend ; that 
thus the human mind, qua mind, has not a beginning in 
time at all, does not exist in time at all. That which exists 
in time is the organism fitted to be a vehicle for self- 
conscious thought, and of this the beginning is not properly 
to be fixed at birth or at ‘ conception in the womb ’ ; it has 
had a history of which we seek the beginning in vain. But 
this history itself, — the connected series of events, determined 
by the constant system of nature, which forms it, — as it 
exists only in relation to an eternal and self-conscious mind, 
so is knowable by us only because this mind constitutes the 
‘ me * in each of us ; only because it so uses the animal 
organism of man as to form a being formally self-conscious, 
and thus capable of knowledge, able to conceive a world of 
which each element is determined by relation to the whole, 
though but slowly advancing to the articulation of this 
conception. 

‘mental phaenoraena’ are just as objec- and object are correlative factors of 
tive as any, phsenomena of matter just everything as known, 
as subjective as any. If mi? d and ' See General Introduction to Hunte, 
matter = two orders of phsenomena, they § 1*29 to § 152, especially §§ 133, 131 ; 

do not = subject and object, for subject vol. i. pp. 113-116. 
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22. But it may be said, ‘Is not all this a mere gness, 
due to man’s inability to view the world save through the 
coloured glasses of his own subjectivity?’ On any other 
supposition the world which we know, the world which can 
be shown to be determined by relations which thought 
constitutes, must (a) be one which begins and ends with the 
birth and death of the individual man; and (b), if we still 
cannot help supposing that there is a real world, a world of 
‘things in themselves,’ out of relation to what we know, its 
existence will just suffice to render what we know unreal, 
but in every other respect will be for us nothing at all. We 
vainly try to evade (a) by saying that, though the intelligence 
of each individual, through which there is a present world 
for him, begins with his birth and ends with his death, yet 
from this he rightly infers the existence of a past world. 
The thing inferred is not, any more than the conditions of 
understanding which determine the inference, outside the 
thinking consciousness. That very relation in the way of 
time which ‘ past ’ expresses, like all such relations, arises 
from the presence of the ego to feelings, and cannot other- 
wise be accounted for. If ‘ my own mind ’ began with birtli 
and ended with death, the world of which alone I know 
anything — the inferred past no less than the present — must 
do so likewise. 

23. As regards the supposition (b) of a world of ‘things 
in themselves,’ it may be said, ‘ Why may there not be such 
a world? How do I know that the categories of my 
knowledge are forms of the real world ? Why may there 
not be a world undreamt of to which they do not apply ? ’ 
A negative to such a suggestion cannot be proved. What 
has to be done is (a) to prevent misapprehension by pointing 
out that the categories (cause and effect, &c.) only purport 
to be laws or forms of an objective world as existing for a 
mind, not to be conditions of mind itself. An objective 
world, it is held, can only exist in virtue of these supremo 
determining relations, and they again only exist for a mind 
or thought, but to thought itself they do not apply. You 
cannot say properly that thought is a cause or effect, a 
substance or an attribute. If, then, you like to speak of 
thought as a ‘ spiritual world,’ and say that the categories 
which regulate the knowledge of nature (in virtue of which 
every consequence has a uniform antecedent) do not apply 
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to the ‘ spiritual world/ well and good ; but yon mnst not 
then go on to mix np this spiritual world with the natuml, 
and talk of ‘the supernatural projecting itself into the 
natural.’ The ‘ supernatural ’ with most people is a hybrid, 
neither natural nor spiritual, (fe) It must be pointed out 
that the supposition of there being another world not deter- 
mined, as that which we know is, by thought, is itself the work 
of self-consciousness, still distinguishing an object from itself, 
but trying to detach from the object all that determination 
which really belongs to it in virtue of its relation to the self. 

24. If it be true, then, that without relations there is 
no reality, and that only for a thinking consciousness do 
relations exist, what becomes of the difference between ‘ real 
things ’ and our conceptions of them ? ‘ Everybody ’ (it will 

be said) ‘ knows that my conception of a flower, however 
correct, is not the real flower.’ Quite so ; but why not? (a) 
‘ The conception is my own making, but I defy you to make 
a flower.’ (h) ‘ I can see, smell, and touch the flower, but 
not my (Conception of it.’ (c) ‘ The flower is an individual 
thing ; my conception of it is not, but only a representation 
of such through its attributes.’ 

Take (b) first. The sight, &c. of the flower means that 
certain sensations have been referred to an identical thing, 
a thing thought of as one throughout successive sensations, 
which thus becomes the subject of sensible properties ; and 
that on the recurrence of any such sensation, it is inter- 
preted as a sign of this thing, so that the mere sensation is 
immediately superseded by the judgment, ‘ I smell a flower.’ 
Now all this is the work of the understanding, apart from 
which there might be this or that smell, sight, &c. but not 
the flower which I see, &c. because there would be no unity of 
successive sensations in an identical thing. The real flower, 
then, means certain relations of sensations, which are not 
themselves sensations, relations which only exist as con- 
ceived, in virtue of an intellectual synthesis. The diflerence 
of it from my conception of it is, that in the latter certain 
relations are detached (a) from sensations which in reality 
they determine, and (6) from a multitude of other relations 
with which they are really connected. The extent of the 
latter detachment depends on the more or less scientific 
character of the conception. Thus our thought of natural 
reality is always in the rear of reality itself for two reasons. 
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(1) Sensation is always in flux.* A feeling occurs, is deter- 
mined by conceived relations, and as the result of that de- 
termination is, for consciousness, a real thing : the next 
moment it has gone, and it seems that for thought the 
relations alone remain. This implies that sensation is a 
necessary complement of natural reality. ‘ Then,’ it may be 
said, ‘ there is no natural reality before actual sentience.’ 
The relation to sensation yet to come is involved in the 
reality of nature as nature was before there were as yet 
sensations. In like manner the relation to sensations of 
yesterday is involved in the reality of today. That sensa- 
tions are past makes no difference in reality, as this is for 
that consciousness for which alone there is reality at all. 
The conceived fact, the reality, that such a sensation occurs 
under such conditions, is unaffected by the circumstance 
that the sensation is not now occurring. (2) Being ourselves 
beings of slowly emerging intelligence, we can never com- 
prehend the relations of the natural world in their fulness, 
and if at this moment we could know all that is, tomorrow 
it would have changed — changed according to intelligible 
laws, but still changed. 

25.® The conception of the flower may be opposed (a) to 
actual events in the way of sensation (a certain sight or 
smell, &c. as at any time occurring), as determined by rela- 
tions ; (6) to possibilities of those events. From (h) a true 
and adequate conception does not differ at all. As to (a), 
the mere event of sense is not reality, nor for a subject that 
merely felt the sensation would there be such a thing as 
reality. For a subject perfectly intelligent the difference 
between (a) and (6) would not exist. Reality would be the 
fact that a sensation shall occur or has occurred, just as 
much as that it is now occurring, because such a subject 
would not be a subject of the sensation. But we not only 
have the consciousness for which there exist the relations 
which constitute natural reality (intelligent consciousness) ; 
we have also the sensitive consciousness which is a factor in 
those relations. We must experience the sensation before 
we know the fact that it occurs under certain conditions, 
and constant repetition of sensation is necessary in order to 

* [Cf. section 19, above.] 

* [This section seems to be a restatement in a fuller form of the latter half 
Df the preceding section.] 
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the completion of our knowledge of the conditions under 
which it occurs. But supposing that knowledge once 
attained, the full reality would exist for us, as known fact, 
without repetition of sensation. It seems as if reality were 
perpetually vanishing, but on consideration we find that 
what has vanished was not the reality. ‘The form remains, 
the function never dies.* Sensation vanishes, hut not the 
fact that it has occurred under certain conditions and leaves 
certain effects, and this is its reality, but a reality only 
possible for a synthetic intelligence. 

26. As to (a),‘ a conception is not ‘ my own making * in 
the same sense in which an artificial flower is. It is the 
result of past experience, and though, as just shown, but for 
the activity of thought in this experience it would not be an 
experience of things at all, still this activity is not one 
which it rests with this or that man to exercise or not, as it 
seems to rest with me whether I shall now walk out of this 
room or not. No doubt I can arbitrarily combine objects in 
conception which cannot be combined in reality (I can con- 
ceive centaurs, &c.) : such conceptions, however, are not in 
question. What is in question is the relation between the 
conception of a real thing and the real thing itself. The 
former is not my own making, but, being made, can be 
retained, as the sensation cannot. The reality of objects 
which we know, or are in process of coming to know, is sense 
determined by thought relations. As explained, sensation 
is that which we cannot retain, and of which we cannot 
by thinking (X)minand the recurrence, while the thought 
relations are in a sense our own. What the thinking subject 
has contributed to reality, it retains from reality : in this 
sense the conception of the flower is my own making, while 
the sensation which must supervene upon this conception in 
order to constitute a real flower is an event which I cannot 
command, and which, having occurred, becomes part of a 
past which I cannot reproduce. Adopting the distinction 
between conception and sensation, as one between what I 
can make and what I cannot, we must say that, though what 
I can make does not amount to the real flower, no more does 
what I cannot make. Only if continuance or reproduction 
of feeling were necessary to the reality of the represented 
object, would the opposition lie between the real object as 
• [Above, section 24.] 
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that which I cannot make and the thought of it as that 
which I can, 

27. The same considerations help us to deal with (c). 
What is meant by the individuality of the real thing ? Does 
it mean (1) singleness, distinctness in time, of the sensitive 
act in which it is presented ? Or (2) its identity, that in 
virtue of which it is itself and not another? Or (3) the 
com^^lex or combined result of the relations which determine 
it or make it what it is ? Or (4) that special result of such 
relations which consists in organic life? As to (1), we have 
admitted that the sensitive act is other than any such rela- 
tion as thought constitutes, and that it is necessary to the 
reality of the natural thing. It is an event in time, and, as 
such, the absolute srepov to self-contained thought. But 
then we must remember that, as soon as we speak of a 
moment of time, or of an event as occurring in such a 
moment, we have intellectually determined it by a relation 
only possible for a subject that holds successive moments 
and events together in one. Thus in the first sense of 
individuality (distinctness of a sensation in time), we may 
hold that it is necessary to reality, and that it implies the 
presence to thought of something other than thought, but 
which yet derives its determination from thought ; and of 
this abstraction is made in conception. In sense (2), indi- 
viduality is a pure datum of thought. A feeling indeed 
may have identity, but only as converted into a felt thing, 
as retained by thought from and after the act of sense, and 
then contrasted with other objects so retained. Every con- 
ceived object, as conceived, has identity; no supervention 
of sensation upon the conception is necessary to constitute 
the identity of such an object, or makes any difference to it ; 
and only a conceived object can have it, because without 
conception there would not be the synthesis of differences 
(of one thing from all other things) which constitutes it. If 
this is true of individuality in sense (2), it is, if possible, 
more obviously true of it in sense (3), which indeed is merely 
the actualisation of (2). The individuality which = bare 
identity, the distinction of a thing always the same with 
itself from all other things, is particularised, or made a 
definite sort of identity, in virtue of the specific character of 
its distinction from other things which is at the same time 
its relation to them. As only through the presence of the 
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thinking subject to, and the action of it upon, a sensation 
does this become a separate thing, so only through the same 
presence and action does qualification by relation gather 
upon the thing. It is not in dispute that every sensation 
really has a definite individuality or character, more definite, 
because depending on more complex conditions, than any of 
us knows. What is maintained is that merely as a sensa- 
tion, or apart from relation to a thinking subject, it would 
not be so. Thus, though a feeling as it occurs to the think- 
ing man is individual, it is so not in virtue of what it merely 
is as a feeling, but in virtue of what it suggests. In other 
words, the individuality belongs to the thing of thought^ to 
the conceived object, which does not become any more 
individual because a sensation occurs, which I refer to it. 
The conceived object which I call ‘ the pear-tree in my 
garden ’ is no less individual as thought of than when I see 
it. The act of seeing it no doubt is individual in time, which 
the thing of thought is not, but to individuality in senses 
(2) and .(3) the occurrence of sensation makes no difference. 

28. It is a mistake, then, to oppose the real thing to the 
conception of it as individual to what is not individual but 
‘ abstract universal.’ The conceived object, the thing indi- 
vidualised by relations which does not come and go with sensa- 
tion, is the only thing. There is no real thing other than it. 

It is not that there is a coj^ceived thing which is unreal, and 
a different perceived thing which is real. Qua thing there is 
no difference between the conceived and the perceived thing ; 
and in perception it is thought, or an act of conception, in 
virtue of which alone there is a thing perceived. But in per- 
ception there is, over and above the relations which deter- 
mine the thing as conceived, a relation to the sensitive 
organism of the perceiving (which is also the conceiving) 
subject. The possibility of such a relation is the test of 
natural reality; i.e. the only real objects and relations in 
nature are such as are either more nearly or more remotely 
related to sense. A conceived past condition of the earth, 
such as the geologist describes, is real because it is the only 
possible explanation of some part of our present sensitive ex- 
perience. But the possibility of such explanation presupposes 
the identity of nature, — that nature is one through all time, 
so that all phsenomena are changed appearances of wbat 
remains the same. Thus in granting that perception is 
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the sole verification of conception, we must (a) restrict this to 
conception about nature ; (h) note that perception itself is not 
mere sensation or feeling but relation of something to sense 
only possible for a conceiving mind; (c) that a conceived 
relation verified b}" perception is seldom itself a relation to 
sense given in perception; and (d) that the possibility of 
verification depends on the pure conception of the unity of 
nature, on the conception of what can never be perceived. 

It is not that first there is conception, that then sen- 
sation supervenes, and reality results. Natural reality 
involves relation to sense, and the occurrence of sensation 
ex parte nostra is the test whether our conception of reality, 
which as a conception of realitj^ implies the belief that a 
certain sensation will occur under conditions, corresponds 
to reality or no. It is not that any particular reality first 
comes into being on the occurrence of my sensation.* 

The real thing, then, is individual because universal : 
i.e. its individuality lies in its relation to all other things, 
which is a one in all, the common element in all, a universal ; 
it lies in this relation, this mere difference from all other things, 
as particularised. Thus we may not say either that the real 
thing is individual, not universal (for its individuality is 
a universal particularised), or that its individuality dis- 
tinguishes it from such a work of thought as conception (for 
its individuality is the work of thought) . If, however, we hold 
that the thing as real differs from the thing as merely con- 
ceived in virtue of actual or possible relation to sense (which 
may be true of natural^ reality), then, since such relation 
implies occurrence in time, we may truly say that individu- 
ality in time is an incident of realisation ; that, every ^ thing * 
being a conceived thing, the possibility of presentation in a 
distinct time is necessary to its being also a real thing. 

29. Neither the thing as we at any time conceive it, nor 


* Can relation to sense, as a fact or 
reality, exist for a oonscionsness not 
sensitive? If not, how do facts of nature 
exist for God ? 

'■* ‘ Natural ’ reality only ; to the moral 
object this distinction between the real 
and the merely conceived does not apply. 
That which must supervene iijion the 
mere conception of it in order to it-, 
becoming real, is determination of the 
will. In other words, ii moral concep- 
tion is one to which wo give reality lu 


(inwarti) act, not one which we find real 
through occurrence of sensations. The 
conception of an absolute good, of a 
‘categorical’ law, of freedom (moral 
autonomy), is equally real, so long as it 
deiermines the will, though no object 
can be found corresponding to it, as 
from the nature of the case there cannot 
be, for what is found given in sensitive 
experience can only bo an event con- 
ditioned by another event. 
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the thing as we feel it, is the thing in the fulness of its 
reality. I have a conception of a flower, and upon the oc- 
currence of a sensation, which I interpret by means of this 
conception, I judge ‘there is a real flower’; but the flower 
is really much more than the relations which I had previously 
conceived pks the present relation to sense. But this ‘ more * 
still lies in relations which can only exist for a conceiving 
mind, and which my mind is in process of appropriating. 
The great mistake lies in regarding a conception as a fixed 
quantity, a ‘ bundle of attributes.’ In truth a conception, 
as the thought of an object under relations, is from its very 
nature in constant expansion. Hence the impossibility of 
really defining a conceived object, unless the relations which 
determine it (like those of space) from their primariness ad- 
mit of being isolated. The ordinary definition of an object 
is available only for rhetorical purposes, as expressing what 
for the time certain disputants, or those to whom a man is 
speaking, agree to understand by a name. 

30.^ Would a perfectly adequate conception of the condi- 
tions of a phsenomenon (an event in the way of sensation) 
differ from the reality of suchphaenomenon? (1) The conception 
of conditions is equivalent to the conditions as conceived, since 
the conditions are only possible as constituted by a synthetic 
intelligence, and our conception, so far as adequate, is a 
repetition of the act of such intelligence. If an ‘ adequate 
conception, &c.’ then, is to differ from the reality, it must 
be because something besides the conditions of an event in 
the way of sense is necessary to complete its reality, viz. 
actual sensation. Is this so? Is not the notion that an 
event in the way of sensation is something over and above 
its conditions, a mistake of ours arising from the fact that 
we feel before we know what the reality of the feeling is, and 
hence continue to fancy that the feeling really is something 
apart from its conditions ? For the Mowing consciousness, 
even in us — that consciousness for which alone there is reality 
at all — the fact that a certain sensation is experienced under 
certain conditions, once learnt, is independent of actual ex- 
perience of the sensation. For it the conditions are the reality 
of the sensation. Repetition of sensation is only needed from 

' [This section treats over again, in essentially the Siime results, the ques- 
a somewhat different form, but with tions discussed in §§ 26 ivnd 26.] 
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the infirmity of our minds, in order to fuller knowledge of 
the conditions. To say, then, that the fully conceived con- 
ditions of a phsenomeuon still fall short of its reality, — that 
sensation must supervene upon them in order to constitute 
reality, — is a mistake. For the only sort of consciousness 
for which there is reality the conceived conditions are the 
reality. ‘ The conditions, however, are, or include, relation to 
feeling.’ True ; but relations to feeling are not feelings, 
and the consciousness for which the full reality of such 
relations exists must be analogous to the consciousness in 
virtue of which we know, not to that in virtue of which we 
feel. 

(2). As regard our conceptions, they are confessedly 
always inadequate. Does perception give us reality in a 
sense in which conception cannot ? There is no perception 
without conception, but in order to perception sensation must 
supervene upon co?iception. Is such supervention necessary 
in order that the conceived (as conceived by ua) may become, 
or represent, the real ? Subtract from the perceived all that 
which is conceived, as distinct from feeling, and nothing 
remains to be real; but, conversely, subtract from the per- 
ceived that in virtue of which you distinguish it from the 
conceived, would what remains be real? The given con- 
ception, the thought of an object under certain relations, is 
affected in respect of reality by perception just so far as per- 
ception further determines it — leads us to know the object 
under relations not known before. The perceived object is 
the same as the conceived, but in perception it may become 
more real, just so fxr as on occasion of a feeling there is 
further thinking. Conception, however, as it remains over 
from perception in which one has learnt something, is not 
related to reality otherwise than the perception. I perceive 
something and then shut my eyes ; perception over, con- 
ception remains, and the conceived fact is just as real as the 
perceived. It only ceases to be so, in so far as conceived 
determinations are gradually dropped from it. 

I cannot make the thought of the real object any more 
than the real object. I can in some sort retain the thought 
of the real object, — i.e. my inadequate conceptions of the 
conditions which constitute it, — but the only reason for 
saying that in so doing I do not retain the real object in any 
sense in which I ever perceived it, is that the sensation in 
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which it was supposed to be given vanishes. But though 
the sensation vanishes, the conceived fact of its occurrence, 
which is alone the reality, remains. 

31. What has been so far said has arisen out of the 
proof that the opposition between intuition and thought, 
as between presentative and representative, is fallacious. 
Incidentally it has further shown the fallacy of supposing 
that it is the function of thought, having found things 
with attributes given independently of it, to abstract these. 
Thought, as the faculty of synthesis — holding sensations 
together as a sensible thing, and one thing with another 
as mutually qualified — constitutes attributes. The process 
of abstraction, as ordinarily described (as beginning with 
complex attributes and leaving out attributes till the notion 
is reached which has the minimum of determination), if it 
really took place, would consist in moving backwards. It 
would be a donkey-race. The man who had gone least way 
in it would have the advantage, in respect of fulness 
and definiteness of thinking, of the man who had gone 
furthest. The false doctrine of abstraction, as we find it in 
Greek philosophy, and as it has descended to us through the 
Scholastic logic, has its root in the conversion of the true 
antithesis between mere feeling and the work of thought into 
the false one between the sensible thing (feeling as deter- 
mined by its conditions) and the work of thought. It being 
true that the process to knowledge is a process from mere 
sensation to the relations which determine it, and which 
exist for thought (or are vorjrd), Plato through the above 
confusion came to regard it as a process away from sensible 
things — away from those conditions of sensation (the ‘ ordo 
ad universum ’ in distinction from the ‘ ordo ad nos ’) at 
which it is the true object of knowledge to arrive. A pro- 
cess, however, (a) to what? and (5) by what method? All 
sensible things — the whole order of phacnomena — being ex- 
cluded, nothing remained to be the object or end of the 
process but that of which you cannot say anything in par- 
ticular, pure being. The intellectual process ends where it 
began, with that of which you can only say ‘ it is.’ If there 
is any difference, it is only that between ‘ there it is ’ and the 
mere ‘ it is.’ The method corresponded to that of the Socratic 
search for definitions. The object of this as employed by 
Socrates was to obtain precision in the use of general names 
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by considering cases in which they were applied and leaving 
out those features of each case to which the name was not 
relevant. For this (and incidentally for moral self-examina- 
tion) it has its use, but not so when treated as a process by 
which thought, taking its departure from the half reality of 
the sensible thing, reaches true reality. Thought is thus 
reduced to the office of analysing the contents of general 
names. When, with the revival of interest in physical 
knowledge, the notion of reality as consisting in abstractions 
was given up, the notion of thought corresponding to the old 
notion of reality was retained. Hence the antithesis, which 
has governed modern English philosophy, between the work of 
thought and reality. If the function of thought is abstraction, 
the highest idea (as that on which the function of thought has 
been most exercised) will have least reality ; in short, the 
more we think, the less we shall know. 

32. If we say, in opposition to such a doctrine, that thought 
is a process from the more abstract to the more concrete,- - 
that we know things first under a minimum of qualification 
and afterwards under more, — we seem to contradict the fact 
that knowledge begins with experience of real objects, 
which, as real, are qualified with infinite complexity. ‘ Can 
you deny (it will be said) that it so begins with experience ; 
or that objects of experience are thus real in the most 
concrete sense?’ We answer; it does so begin, and the 
objects are thus real, but only in themselves; for the subject 
learning to know they are so only potentially, not actually. 
For him the beginning of knowledge is merely, ‘there is 
something,’ in other words, his first idea is of ‘ mere being ’ ; 
this ‘ something ’ gradually becomes further qualified, as, in 
virtue of that relation of the ego to passing feeling which 
renders it ‘ something,’ it is held in relation to other experi- 
ence. Thus ‘concrete’ objects are gradually constituted by 
a process which is conjointly one of synthesis and analysis. 
It is not that there is first analysis and then synthesis, or 
vice versa, but that in and with the putting together of 
experiences, the world before us, which is for us to begin 
with confusedly everything and definitely nothing, is resolved 
into distinctness ; or, conversely, that as resolved into dis- 
tinctness, it assumes definite features which can be combined. 
Every sensation attended to implies a detachment of it from 
the flux of successive feelings, and so far an analysis by wffiich 
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it and they are alike to a certain extent determined, and also 
a synthesis of it with them. 

33. A.11 speculative thinking and knowing, even of the 
scientific kind, is a continuation of this conjoint analysis and 
synthesis by which, for the first time, knowable things are 
constituted for us. So far as there is a difference between 
two stages of thought and knowledge, it is between the 
later, that in which we know that we are knowing and 
think that we are thinking, and the earlier, that in which 
we do not. This difference is sometimes put in a misleading 
way as that between conscious and unconscious thought. 
(In another sense still, nature is sometimes said to be 
unconscious thought, which, to be true, must be taken to 
mean that natural things only exist for thought, or in 
relation to a self-conscious subject, but do not themselves 
think.) All thought must be conscious (which does not 
mean ‘ accompanied by any sensitive emotion ’), but need 
not imply reflection on itself as thought. In ordinary know- 
ledge there is no such reflection. Hence ordinary men are 
quite unaware of any activity of thought having contributed 
to constitute the things of which they have experience. 
When it comes to scientific inquiry they know they are 
thinking, but, from the preconceived idea that thought has 
contributed nothing to the constitution of the things thought 
about, they give a wrong account to themselves of what their 
scientific thought consists in, and regard it as mere methodic 
reception (suppose that the mind in scientific thought, as in 
ordinary experience, is merely receptive, but more methodi- 
cally receptive). For us the preliminary or ‘ unreflective ’ 
stage of knowledge is indefinitely abridged by language. 
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11. THE LOGIC OF J. S. MILL. 


A. THE IMPORT OF PROPOSITIONS. 

[Mill, Book I. Chapter V.*] 

34. Logic, according to Mill, is the science of ‘ proof,’ 
of ‘evidence,’ of ‘inference,’ i.e. of the process by which we 
arrive at such true ‘ beliefs ’ as are not intuitive. 

The account of the distinction between two kinds of 
truth (In trod. § 4) is, ‘ Truths are known to us in two 
ways ; some are known directly, and of themselves ; some 
through the medium of other truths. The former are the 
subject of Intuition, or Consciousness ; the latter of Infer- 
ence.’ Logic only deals with the latter kind, though the 
question what truths are of the latter kind, what of the 
former, is not for the logician to decide (ib.). Truths of 
the latter kind, however, form ‘ far the greatest portion of 
knowledge,’ so that ‘ nearly the whole of science is amen- 
able to the authority of logic ’ (ib, § 5). Directly afterwards 
we are told that ‘ the field of logic is coextensive with the 
field of knowledge.’ It is different, however, from knowledge, 
since its business is not to arrive at inferred truths, but 
to determine whether they have been arrived at. (It is not 
the process, but the theory of the process.) 

A truth, whether of intuition or inference, is a proposi- 
tion (I. i. § '2), and a proposition expresses belief in a 
matter of fact consisting in a relation between two phaeno- 
mena (I. v. § 1). ‘Matter of fact,’ ‘object of belief,’ 
‘import of a proposition’ — even ‘proposition’ alone — are 
interchangeable with Mill. ‘ Logic is not the science of 
belief, but of proof’ (p. 8). ‘Nothing,’ however, ‘but a 
proposition can be an object of belief, or therefore of proof’ 
(I. iii. § 1). Everything proved, then, must be a belief, but 
every belief is not proved or provable. 

* [Tho roforeuces are to the 4ch editiou (1856).3 
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The ‘ relation between two phacnomena * is also spoken 
of as a relation between two ‘nameable things ’ (I. i. § 2). 
Accordingly, since before propositions can be proven there 
must he propositions, and before propositions names and 
nameable things, the inquiry into the nature of proof must 
be preceded by an inquiry into (which with Mill means a 
classification of) (a) the meanings of names, (6) the relations 
between nameable things expressed in propositions. 

The order which Mill adopts — beginning with names, 
going on to nameable things, and finally to the import of 
propositions — is essentially misleading. As he himself 
admits, the minimum of ‘belief’ or ‘possible truth’ is a 
proposition. Nothing less than what can be stated in a 
proposition is a matter of fact a.t all. Except, then, as a 
constituent in a matter of fact, a ‘ nameable thing ’ has no 
intelligible character. It is for knowledge nothing. Nor 
can ‘ names ’ be classified without reference to that which 
they signify— without reference to ‘ things,’ which are what 
they are in virtue of relations which only propositions can 
state, in other words, which are elements in ‘ matters of fact’ 
apart from which they are nothing at all. 

35. Thus the right order would have been to begin with 
the import of propositions, analysis of which should have 
supplied a doctrine of categories — a doctrine which Mill 
attempts to supply in the chapter on ‘things denoted by 
names ’ — and then, having thus answered the question as to 
nameable things in the only way in which it can be answered, 
to classify names according to the function which they fulfil 
in different sorts of proposition. In fact, in Chapters II, 
III, and V, Mill is dealing with one and the same question, 
but answering it in different and more or less inconsistent 
ways. This is the question. What are those primary re- 
lations without which there would be no world of connected 
matters of fact to be known at all, and of which all other rela- 
tions are determinations, — which form the universal element 
that is particularised in all knowledge ? Such relations are 
conceptions. It is a mistake to speak of them as relations 
other than conceptions, of which we form conceptions. They 
are constituted by the act of conceiving, by the presence 
of the ego to the ‘ manifold of sense.’ They are not the gra- 
dual result of experience, for they are the presuppositions 
of experience. They are implied in the whole process by 
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which the human race has come to knowledge, and by which 
the individual now comes to knowledge, but, according to 
the difference already noticed ' between knowing and ImowiTig 
that we know, we do not know them during the process 
which they alone render possible. The true account of 
them can only be got by an analysis of knowledge, — by 
‘ tracing its genesis,’ if you like, if by this you mean a 
process from simpler to more complex conceptions, not if you 
mean a process in time by which the human race has 
gradually attained them (such a process as it is the fashion 
to call a ‘natural history of knowledge ’). What people are 
really tracing when they imagine themselves to be tracing a 
process by which formal conceptions have originated, is the 
process by which they have been gradually disentangled and 
have found abstract expression. Of the latter process a 
history is possible, but it presupposes both (a) a knowledge 
of what these conceptions are, that can only have been 
attained by an analysis of knowledge, well or ill performed ; 
and (b) the immanence of these ideas in the human mind 
during the process by which they have found abstract 
expression. To seek to get at their real significance by 
etymology, by ascertaining the exact nature of the sensuous 
clothing in which they were first invested, is childish. 

36. What has Mill to say about them in the chapter on 
the import of propositions ? A proposition expresses ‘ belief 
having reference to things,’ not (as he holds that earlier 
writers, adopting Locke’s definition of knowledge, have 
supposed) ‘ to our ideas of things.’ It is quite true that the 
belief expressed by a proposition does not relate to a ‘ mere 
idea,’ in the sense of something which in the act of belief I 
regard as merely belonging to my own mind, as distinguished 
from ‘ things.’ But Locke, in his definition of knowledge, 
did not mean ‘ idea ’ to carry this sense. ^ Idea ’ with him 
= ‘ the immediate object of the mind in thinking,’ and 
those ‘ ideas ’ which in his language are ectypes, not arche- 
types, viz. simple ideas and complex ideas of substances,* 
correspond very much to Mill’s ‘ phenomena ’ as = states 
of consciousness referred to outward things causing them, 
which in their ‘real essence’ are unknown to us. But 
Locke, in regard to ‘ideas of substances’ (e.g. gold), finds 
himself in*presence of a difficulty which Mill, by an easy 
' fAbove, 8ec. 33.] See General Introdmtian to Hume^ § 116; W. i. p. 95. 
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waj of talking of * phflBnomena,* evades but does not meet. 
They purport to relate to ‘ external things,’ things outside 
our minds, and of such things we know nothing but the 
ideas they produce in us (the pheenomena they exhibit) at 
the time of their production. There is an outward some- 
thing, of which in itself we know nothing, which produces 
in us the sensible eflPects — yellowness, hardness, &c. — which 
make up our complex idea of the substance gold ; but this 
only entitles us to such judgments as ‘ something is now 
producing in me this sensation of yellowness,’ or ‘ something 
which produces the sense of yellowness also at the same 
time produces that of hardness, &c.’ When I come to such 
a judgment as ‘ gold is yellow^ — a statement not purporting 
to describe a present sensation — have gone beyond any- 
thing that I am entitled to assert about a real outward thing. 
I must either reduce it to the statement, ‘ certain sensations 
grouped under the designation ‘ gold ’ have been constantly 
accompanied by that of yellowness,’ or must take it to 
express the analysis of a ‘ nominal essence,’ — ‘ the concep- 
tion gold includes the attribute of yellowness.’ 

37. If we could suppose Locke reading this chapter of 
Mill, he would say. If by a phaenomenon you mean an idea 
(modification of consciousness) caused by an outward thing, 
or which gives any knowledge of an outward thing, I cannot 
admit that ‘ gold is yellow ’ (which = ‘ all gold is yellow ’) 
represents a ‘ relation between phsenomena,’ or a fact 
relating to the outward thing, gold, and to the impression 
made by that outward thing upon human organs. To make 
it represent such a relation, you must reduce it to ‘this 
gold is now yellow ’ (in the sense that something which now 
causes a sensation of hardness, and involuntarily recalls ideas 
of certain other sensations, also produces a sense of yellow- 
ness), or ‘ certain sensations of hardness have been constantly 
accompanied by that of yellowness.’ And, further, if by 
‘thing’ you mean more than ‘nominal essence,’ more than a 
mere abstraction of the mind, you must admit that no pro- 
positions about things admit of the generality involved in the 
proposition ‘ gold is yellow.’ 

Now there is no doubt that Mill is right in saying that 
such a proposition does express belief about ‘ things.’ The 
question is whether his doctrine is compatible with that 
antithesis between things and thought which he retains, — 
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with the doctrine that a thing, to be a real thing, must bo 
something with the constitution of which thought has nothing 
to do. It is in order to carry out this doctrine that Locke 
reduces the real thing to a ‘ parcel of matter ’ of which we 
only know, when we experience a sensation, that it must be 
then and there acting upon us in order to produce the sen- 
sation. (For the same notion of real thing in Mill see I. vi. 
§ 2.) In reducing ‘ real thing ’ to such a ‘ parcel,’ Locke 
had not in truth got rid, as he supposed, of ‘ creations of 
thought,’ but he had made the real thing something of which 
general predication was impossible, for such predication does 
not express that present sensation which forms the only 
knowledge of the real thing we can have. He admits, it is 
true, a ‘ probability ’ that a ^ parcel of matter ’ which has 
often caused a sensation of yellowness in immediate sequence 
upon one, e.g.,of hardness, will continue to do so; but in 
our absolute ignorance of the ‘parcel ’ (an ignorance which 
we cannot suppose removed without infringing the antithesis 
between reality and the work of thought) this ‘ probability ’ 
must reduce itself, as it did under Hume’s treatment, to an 
involuntary expectation, a purely subjective tendency, the 
statement of which in a general proposition would not relate 
to any ‘ real outward thing.’ 

38. Now Mill contents himself with saying that the 
judgment ‘ gold is yellow ’ is not a mere analysis of nominal 
essence, but expresses belief in regard to an outward thing, 
without showing how, according to Locke’s notion of reality, 
such belief can be justified. It may be said, indeed, that his 
language about ‘ things ’ is an accommodation to popular 
usage, and that his doctrine about the proposition is more 
correctly expressed by the statement that it represents a 
relation between two phsenomena. In fact, plisenomenon ’ 
in Mill’s language always carries with it a reference to a 
‘ thing ’ which ‘ exhibits it ’ ; but, waiving this, we are only 
driven by the alternative phrase upon a further difficulty. 
If ‘ gold is yellow ’ expresses a uniform coexistence in nature 
between certain phsenomena, how is knowledge of such 
uniformity possible The frequent concurrence, or close 
sequence upon each other, of certain appearances is one 
thing ; their coexistence in an order of nature is quite 
another. Strictly speaking, ‘ appearances ’ cannot be said 
to coexist at all, but only qualities which appearances are 
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taken to represent. (‘Phsenomena/ like Lockers ^ ideas/ allows 
of convenient ambiguity between appearance and quality.) 
How, then, does frequent sequence of one appearance on 
another become either real coexistence of qualities in a 
thing or a real uniform sequence of phaenomena in an order 
of nature ? Locke says straight away that it does not. A 
proposition which states a simple fact of sequence alone 
represents ‘ real essence ’ : propositions which state coexist- 
ence of qualities or universal sequence can only relate to a 
nominal essence, to the content of a mere conception in my 
mind. In pronouncing otherwise, in saying that a certain 
experience justifies us in ascribing combustibility as a 
permanent attribute to the ‘ thing * called diamond (I. v. 
§ 2), Mill is ascribing reality to (or, better, constructing 
reality upon) a ‘ conception of our mind,’ the category or 
formal relation of thing and quality. He is doing what 
Locke a hundred and fifty years before had seen to be 
incompa^tible with the antithesis between reality and the 
work of thought, which yet Mill retains. He is recognising 
a real world, formed by the intellectual interpretation of 
feelings as representing a system of things. He is finding 
reality, not in the mere ^ present sensation,’ but in relations 
by which each sensation as it presents itself is determined, 
though they are themselves present only as thought about, 
and in the ideal thing, ‘ gold,’ ‘ diamond,’ &c. which these 
relations combine to constitute. 

39. Our conclusion, then, is that Mill’s account of the 
import of propositions is quite right so far as it means that 
the judgment ‘ gold is yellow ’ is other than an analysis of 
nominal essence, other than a statement of a more simple 
idea ‘ yellow ’ contained in a more complex idea ‘ gold ’ ; 
that it expresses a belief, and a true belief, about a real 
outward thing ; but that he is wrong in not seeing that this 
thing is a thing which only exists for thought, and is ‘ out- 
ward ’ only in the sense of being in space — itself a relation 
constituted by thought — not in the sense of being * outside 
the mind,’ which in fact is nonsense. That to which any- 
thing is outside must be in space — must itself be outside 
that which is outside it. We allow ourselves to talk of 
things as outside the mind, but we should think it queer to 
talk of mind as outside things. 
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Thus the first ‘ category * implied in Chapter V. is that of 
thing and quality. The same is implied in Chapters II. and 
III. The classification of names into (a) singular and general, 
(b) connotative and non>connotative, (c) concrete and abstract, 
clearly presupposes a proposition representing a conceived 
relation of thing and quality. 
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B. OF NAMF9. 

[Mill, Book I. Chapter II.] 


40. The distinction between ‘ singular * and * general * 
names, as Mill gives it (I. ii. § 3), presupposes the proposi- 
tions (1) ‘ this is a man,’ (2) ‘ this is John.’ Except in 
relation to a proposition the distinction is unmeaning. 
‘ John ’ by itself means nothing. ‘ Man ’ by itself means 
something only because it is the symbol for a multitude of 
judgments in which qualities might be asserted of ‘man’ as 
subject. ‘John ’is significant in such judgments as ‘this 
is John’, or ‘John has red hair.’ The distinction of these 
judgments from such as ‘man is a mammal’ or ‘this is 
man ’ lies in the more complex determination by attributes 
of the object ‘ John ’ than of the object ‘ man,’ from which it 
results that only one individual object (in the fourth sense 
of ‘individuality’ given above)* can be brought under the 
former conception of attributes, while many can be brought 
under the latter. Thus no account can be given of the 
distinction between ‘ singular’ and ‘ general ’ names, which 
does not presuppose (a) propositions, (b) the relation of thing 
and quality as involved in the proposition. The true dis- 
tinction is that between singular and general propositions : — 


(fl) John has red hair.) 

(1) (ft) This is John. L 
(<;) This is a stone. j 

,n\ (<^) Man is a mammal. 

* ^ (ft) Heat is a mode of motion. 


The common feature of all these is that 
the subject of the proposition is an 
individual, and an actual or possible 
object of intuition. 

Here the subject of the proposition is 
not an actual or possible object of 
intuition. 


What is common to (1) and (2) is the thought of a thing 
(object) under qualities. ‘John ’ in (a) and (6) represents such 
an object as much as ‘ man.’ The difference lies in the 
complexity of the determination by attributes. 

41. The objection to Mill’s account of the distinction 

• [8«c. 27.] 
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between * general * and * singular * names is (a) that it 
detaches names from propositions, and {h) does not look into 
the reason why the ‘ singular names ’ of which he talks are 
applicable only to one individual, any more than he inquires 
what is meant by an individual. Thus ‘ this stone,’ ‘ the 
sun,’ and ‘ John ’ are all alike singular names. But the 
individuality expressed by ‘ this stone ’ (or ‘ the present king 
of England *) = separateness in time. It does not express 
the individuality constituted by the peculiar attributes of 
the stone, of which, when I talk of ‘ this stone, ^ I may be 
wholly ignorant. On the other hand, the individuality 
represented by ^ the sun ’ and ‘ John ’ (if this means a 
particular person) is individuality constituted by attributes. 
The object thus determined by attributes may be presented 
in intuition, but it is not such presentation that the singular 
name in this sense indicates. One sort of individuality, 
however, can as little as another be expressed without a 
proposition. Mill admits (I. ii. § 5) that a singular name 
which is not connotative is unmeaning. Still ‘ it shows what 
thing it is we are talking about,’ though it does not ‘ tell us 
anything about it.’ But if it has no meaning, how can it 
show what we are talking about? If ‘ John’ to the person 
1 am talking with did not recall an object determined by 
certain qualities, there would be no good in talking to him 
about John, As used in every proposition in which I employ 
it, it is connotative ; the difference between it and ‘ gold ’ is 
that hy itself it does not, like ‘ gold,’ involve a multitude of 
propositions. You cannot write it out into a multitude of 
propositions. But this means that by itself it is a mere 
sound — represents no mental act at all. 

42. Apart from propositions, then, the distinction be- 
tween ‘general’ and ‘singular ’names is a distinction between 
names that have a meaning and those that have none. And 
the meaning of those that have meaning is always resoluble 
into propositions. Only in propositions has a singular name 
a significance, and these propositions already imply the con- 
ception (a) of an object under attributes, — though, if the 
subject or predicate is singular, the object is one of actual 
or possible intuition, — and (6) of a many in one. In the 
judgment ‘ this is John,’ on occasion of a present sensation, 
there is a recognition of an object known under certain 
attributes, which is orie in contrast with the many intuitions, 
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this, that, and that, in which it is presented. There must 
have been a multitude of other intuitions in which the one 
John has been presented, as well as of intuitions in which he 
has not been presented, to give meaning to the this. Thus, 
though a singular proposition always implies the presentation 
to consciousness of a single object of intuition (and in this 
lies the distinction of singular from general propositions), yet 
this single object is a conceived unity of an indefinite number 
of acts of feeling, and its name is predicable of an indefinite 
number of intuitions, — of presentations in space and time. 
My intuition (or perception) of John, like that of the sun 
or moon, is different every time I see him. But the single 
object I know as John is not. There is a liability to fallacy, 
then, in speaking of the single object as an object of intuition, 
unless we understand that something other than intuition is 
needed to constitute consciousness of the single object, viz. 
conception of identity. The object of intuition always = a 
conceived object presented under conditions of intuition. 
‘ JohnJ’ then, so far as it has meaning (so far as it indicates 
a single person conceived under attributes), does not differ 
from * the sun ’ (which Mill distinguishes from it as con- 
notative from non-connotative). ‘ John ’ is not predicable of 
more than one object, but no more is ‘ the sun.’ If ‘ the 
sun ’ is an object conceived under attributes, so is ‘ John,’ so 
far as it has meaning. If there are many intuitions which 
are referred to — taken to repeesent — the one object ‘ sun,’ 
so there are many intuitions which are referred to the one 
object ‘ John.’ * Just as we found that the object of intuition 
(consciousness of an individual object capable of distinct 
presentation in space or time) implied conception, so we find 
that the singular proposition implies conception, the thought 
of an object under relations which connect it with (are com- 
mon to it with) all other things, though they distinguish it 
from them. Mere intuition would not suffice to give a 
singular proposition. 

43. Thus, if every proposition, general in form, that is to 
be really true, should turn out to be a multitude of singular 
propositions written short (as Locke would have said, and 
as Mill says, II. iii. § 3, though he contradicts himself in 
III. ii. § 2), we still should not have got rid of conceptions 
at once really true and general. The question whether 

* See General Introduction to Hume, § 80 ; vol. i. p. 64. 
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general propositions to be really true must be so reducible, 
corresponds to the question whether a conception to be 
really true must admit of being intuitionalised. In regard 
to conceptions, we found * the true account to be that, sup- 
posing them to purport to be of nature, they must relate to 
objects of intuition, — the relations determining the thought 
object must admit of being presented as relations between 
perceived or constructed objects. Such a perceived or con- 
structed object can be the subject of a singular proposition. 
So a general proposition about nature must be capable 
of being verified by an observation or experiment, of which 
the statement would be a singular proposition. But it 
does not follow because the proposition ‘ gold is soluble 
in aqua regia * must be capable of verification by an 
experiment in which ‘ this gold ’ would be perceived to be so 
soluble, that the general proposition is merely short for a 
number of such perceptions. It represents a conceived 
relation between the properties of gold and those of aqua 
regia according to an order of nature, — a relation not con- 
tingent upon my perceiving it, and of which the existence 
is not any the more certain because I perceive it often. 

44. Mill’s ‘ connotative ’ terms, like his ‘ general,’ pre- 
suppose the category of thing and quality and propositions 
resting on this formal conception, as he virtually admits. 
The difficulty is as to names which he says ‘ signify a subject 
only or an attribute only.’ The former are ‘ proper names,’ 
and in the discussion on singular names have been shown 
either to mean nothing at all or to be connotative, — to imply 
the conception of a subject under attributes. To the person 
who uses them they are on every occasion on which (in every 
proposition in which) he uses them specially connotative, 
though taken by thehi selves they do not carry with them 
any indication of what this special connotation is. As for 
those which ‘ signify an attribute only,’ they only seem to 
do so through detachment from a proposition. Such names 
arise from the act of the mind in regarding what it has first 
regarded as an attribute determining a subject, as in turn 
itself a subject determined by attributes. Thus a subject 
having been thought under an attribute in the judgment 
‘ this water is green,’ the attribute under the designation 
‘ greenness ’ becomes in turn a subject, — ‘ green is the com- 
* [Above, sec. 28.] 
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plementary colour to red.* If the relation of substance 
and attribute were something found ready-made in things, 
with the constitution of which thought had nothing to do, 
this substantiation of attributes would be unintelligible. In 
truth, not only is it true that apart from thought there are 
no things, but what we begin by reckoning individual sub- 
stances — separate things, /ca6* avrd, &c. — are for 

the most part temporary substantiations. The category of 
thing and quality has no final truth in regard to nature. 
Everything is a qualification of other things, a ‘ retainer to 
other parts of nature.’ In the organic body, it is true, the 
effects of ‘ other parts of nature ’ combine to produce a 
result which cannot be resolved back into those effects and 
reacts upon external influences ; and in this sense such a 
body may be held to be, not merely for us but in itself, an 
individual substance. The so-called ‘ thinking substance,* 
the human personality, is not properly a substance at all, 
being one with the eternal thought which is the source of all 
substantiation. 

Mill’s ‘ abstract names ’=the latter sort of nonconnotative 
names, those which signify ‘ an attribute only.’ 

45. * Positive and negative names.’ ‘ Negative names 
connote the absence of an attribute,* — but there must be the 
conception of the attribute or there is no meaning in the 
‘ connotation of its absence.’ Negation, except as supposing 
‘position,’ is unmeaning, and every position implies nega- 
tion. The assertion that anything is white is a distinction 
of it from things that are not white, is a denial of whiteness 
in regard to them. Here again embarrassment arises 
through the detachment of names from propositions. 

‘ Positive and negative ’ is properly a distinction of pro- 
positions. It is only because the name ‘man’ is sundry 
propositions SvvdpLsty that it can be called ‘ positive,’ or that 
any significant negation is formed by putting a ‘ not ’ to it. 
Instead of dividing names into ‘ positive and negative,’ if we 
want, as a logician shooild, to reach the primary elements of 
thought, we should say that every judgment, and proposition 
as the expression of judgment, implies correlative position 
and negation, — the qualification of an object by distinction 
from other objects, which amounts to the denial in regard 
to it of what belongs to them, and in regard to them of 
what belongs to it. ‘ Omnia determinatio est negatio ; * 

‘ omnis negatio est determinatio.* 
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[Mill, Book I. Chapter III.] 

46. Thus from Mill’s account of names we elicit the 
formal conceptions of one in many and many in one, of 
thing and quality, of qualification as a position which implies 
negation. These, so far, will be our ‘ categories,’ — relations 
of which all knowledge is the further articulation, — the 
import of all possible propositions. Actual propositions 
mean much more than this, but they mean at least this, and 
only through conveying this can they convey more. 

Mill himself regards ‘ categories ’ in the scholastic way, 
as ‘ summa genera ’ of things. Eoughly one may say that 
there is a wrong view of the categories and a right one. 
The right one regards them as the relations or formal con- 
ceptions (which comes to the same, since conception consti- 
tutes relation), without which there would be no knowledge 
and no objective world to be known. They are not the end 
but the beginning of knowledge, not ultimate truths, but 
truths which we already know in knowing anything, though 
the correct disentanglement of them is in one sense the 
great problem of philosophy, — in the sense that on the 
correct solution of it the correctness of metaphysical philo- 
sophy in general depends. The wrong view goes along with 
the false notion that the essential of thought is abstraction, 
and that thus the end of thinking is to reach certain ryivr] 
Twv 6vT(t)v, having no common elements with each other. 
The knowledge of these, since more thinking means more 
knowing, must be the highest knowledge ; they are yv(opi>- 
/jbcorara dirXws. According to one view they are things; 
according to the other relations. According to one they are 
the end of knowledge ; according to the other, the beginning. 
According to one they are really apart from the objects of 
ordinary knowledge and experience, and are known by ab- 
straction from these ; according to the' other, all objects of 
ordinary knowledge and experience are determinations of 
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them, so that we know them in knowing the former, though 
we do not know that we know them. In Aristotle both views 
appear. On the one hand, they are cr'x^tjfiara rijs Karrjyoplas, 
The classification of them is the classification of the ‘ import 
of propositions.’ They represent different meanings of sctti 
in the judgment, different modes of the relation which every 
proposition represents. The actual list of them confirms this 
interpretation. Whatever fault may be found with it, it is 
not a classification of things, but of relations between things. 
This antithesis is not to be understood as meaning that 
there really are things apart from relations. What is 
meant is, that admitting the vulgar view of things, as some- 
thing in themselves apart from relation, Aristotle’s classifica- 
tion is not to be taken as a classification of such things. On 
the other hand, he speaks of them as yivrj rwv ovtcov, of 
which ‘ first philosophy ’ is the knowledge. 

47. Mill professes to give a classification of existences. 
Such a classification cannot serve the purpose which a 
theory of the categories should serve, — that of disentangling 
the presuppositions of knowledge and experience, — for it 
necessarily involves them. It is in fact a theory of the 
universe, and, whether a right or wrong theory, does not 
supply but presupposes the answer to the question, how 
such a theory is possible. Thought brings with it, to the 
classification, itself and the relations which it constitutes in 
the act of knowing. Thus, in order that I may know ‘ states 
of consciousness ’ as ‘ existences,’ I must already have con- 
verted ‘ feeling ’ into ^ felt things ’ ; i.e. by an act which 
constitutes the category or relation of identity (one in many), 
I must have converted the feeling into an object which 
remains after the moment of feeling is over, and is one and 
the same in the manifold recurring instances of its being 
felt. 

48. Further, according to Mill (I. iii. § 3), a ‘ state of 
consciousness ’ has to be distinguished, if a thought, from 
the object thought about, if a sensation, alike from the 
' object which causes it ’ and from the ‘ attribute which we 
ascribe to the object in consequence of its exciting the 
sensation.’ Such a distinction implies a further exercise of 
the same intellectuaj act (the same ‘ function of judgment,’ 
in Kant’s language) by which a feeling became a knowable 
object. It implies UK,i merely that a feeling is objectified. 
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but that tbe objectified feeling is distinguished from a thing 
which causes it and which it represents, — a thing determined 
by properties which are its content, as distinct from the mode 
or form of its presentation to consciousness. Thus ‘ the sun 
is not my idea of the sun,’ and any sensation I receive from 
it is other than the property of exciting that sensation as it 
exists in the sun. In order that such distinction may be 
possible, formative conceptions not only of thing and quality 
but of cause and effect must be presupposed, — conceptions 
which cannot properly be regarded as the result of expe- 
rience, because without their operation the succession of 
feelings could not become that experience of things, of a 
connected objective world, from which alone — as opposed to 
the mere succession of feelings — the doctrine which ascribes 
them to experience seeks to derive them. 

49. Having thus already implicitly assumed the cate- 
gories of cause and substance in his account of the first sort 
of nameable things, viz. states of consciousness, Mill pro- 
ceeds explicitly to introduce them as two separate sorts of 
‘nameable things,’ under the designation of (a) the ‘ hidden 
external cause to which we refer our sensations ’ (I. iii. § 8), 
and (b) ‘ something distinct from sensations, thoughts, 
&c. . • . the being that has the thoughts’ (ib.). Not 
having got hold of the tru$ view of categories as conceived 
relations, — relations constituted in and by the act of concep 
tion or knowing, — he does not see (a) that the ‘ unknown 
external cause ’ and the ‘ unknown inner substance ’ are 
each merely one member of the relation which thought 
constitutes in the very act of knowing a ‘ state of conscious- 
ness,’ and (b) one and the same member. We have shown 
how the relation of one in many and many in one is 
involved in this act, and how, so soon as the known state of 
consciousness is known as representing a thing in which 
qualities corresponding to or causing the state of conscious- 
ness exist, the relations of substance and attribute, cause and 
effect, are involved too. What Mill does is to detach one 
member of each of these kindred and mutually connected 
relations, — the one from the many, the substance from the 
attributes, cause from the effects, — and treat it as a separate 
thing, which is really to make it nothing. Thus he gets a 
‘thing in itself’ as the unknown single cause of manifold 
effects in the way of sensations, existing in abstraction from 
VOL. II. p 
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these effects, and an unknown self or mind to which these 
same sensations (and thoughts, which according to him are 
their products) belong, as existing in abstraction from them. 
He does not see that either in such abstraction mind and 
thing are nothing, or that rightly understood the two ^ nou- 
mena’ are one and the same member of the formal rela- 
tions mentioned. Mill dexterously avoids using the same 
language in regard to the ‘ thinking thing ’ and ^ body,^ but, 
when we look closely, we find that in effect what is said of 
one is said also of the other. ‘ Body ’ is spoken of as cause, 
‘ mind ’ rather as substance. Body causes sensations, ideas 
belong to the mind. But then we find that, though sensa- 
tions are not, as sensations, attributes of body, yet that 
body, if it is to be anything at all (what Mill calls an 
^ objective fact ’ : see end of Chapter III.), must be regarded 
as having attributes which cause the sensations, and thus as 
a substance. Again, the moment we regard mind as a sub- 
stance related to ideas as attributes, — the moment we get 
over the supposition that as a substance it has any reality 
apart from its attributes, — we regard it as manifesting itself 
in these ideas, i.e. as a cause. ‘ But at any rate (it may be 
said) ‘body* is external, the ‘thinking thing* is not.* 
We cannot, however, make body external to mind, without 
making mind external to body. 

In short, ‘ body in itself* and ‘ thinking thing in itself* 
are alike unmeaning abstractions of one factor in a logical 
category from the other factor. As soon as we try to give 
eaning to either by restoring the other factor in the 
■igory, we find them equivalent. Each becomes the cate- 
y of one and many, substance and attribute, cause and 
ect, outward and inward.* 

50. Undoubtedly there is a difference between sensation 
and quality of body causing sensation, between the sensation 
of light and the undulations of sether, affecting certain 
nerves in a certain way, which cause it. This, however, is 
not a difference between the operations of an unknown body 
on one side and the attributes of an unknown mind on the 
other, but a difference between, and at the same time a 
correlation of, a known sensitive organism on the one side 
and known non-sensitive bodies on the other. This is an 
ascertained physical distinction which presupposes logical 
‘ [* Outwaxd and inward’ ia queried in th« MS.J 
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categories to make it possible, but is quite other than they. 
With this we confuse the unreal opposition between body in 
itself and mind in itself, of which in truth each is the same 
with the other, each being one member of the logical 
categories above explained in imaginary abstraction from its 
correlate. 

Thus, when Mill says (I. iii. § 8), ‘ But of the nature of 
body or mind, further than the ft‘elings which the former 
excites ard which the latter experiences, we do not, accord- 
ing to the best existing doctrine, know anything,* if ‘ body’ 
nud ‘mind’ mean body as the cause of sensations and mind 
as the sensitive organism, we do know a great deal about 
them. It has been ascertained with great clearness what 
s])ecific sensations are related to what properties of bodies. 
We know the exact sort of vibration which excites each 
minutely different sense of sound. If by ‘ body ’ and ‘ mind ’ 
we mean two ultimate causes or substances in supposed 
abstraction from all effects and attributes, one outward the 
other inward, we know all about them too, fur we know 
that they are merely different expressions for one and the 
same logical category, misunderstood. The only ‘ thing in 
itself ’ is the thinking subject, which is not cause or 
substance, but the source of the categories of cause and 
substance. 

51. We find, then, that ‘states of consciousness’ are 
wrongly put as a class of existences alongside of substances, 
whether ‘ bodies ’ or ‘ minds,’ as another sort of existence, 
and ‘ attributes ’ as a third, since ‘ substance ’ is but one 
member of a relation (of which ‘ attribute ’ is the comple- 
ment) involved in the act by which a state of consciousness 
becomes an object of knowledge. Not only so : since the 
recognition of objects of knowledge as in any sense ‘ founded 
on states of consciousness’ (that they = states of conscious- 
ness is untrue, as will appear) at any rate comes quite late 
in the process of knowledge, it is a mistake to include such 
states among the categories which, according to the true 
view, purport to be the conceived relations involved in all 
knowledge. 

52. If it is asked, Why assume that this is the true view 
of categories ? Why should not a ‘ classification of name- 
able things’ after Milks manner t«ke its place? the answer 
is, (a) you cannot make such a classification without the. 
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presupposition, whether acknowledged or not, of these 
conceived relations, — as we have found to be the case with 
Mill; and (6) any classification, save of formal conceptions, 
cannot be exhaustive, e.g. such a one as that into which 
‘ states of consciousness ’ could legitimately enter. We can 
make it exhaustive, indeed, like any classification, by 
dichotomy, but this is unmeaning. ‘ States of consciousness * 
only properly enter into a classification which would also 
include (a) manifold forms of unconscious existence, (b) 
manifold modes of consciousness, and such a classification 
could not be exhaustive. Mill sometimes writes as if eveiy- 
thing could be reduced to a state of consciousness. This is 
his form of Berkeleian and Humian idealism. He admits the 
contrary, however, virtually in I. iii. § 4. That everything 
is a state of consciousness is the false idealism ; that apart 
from, or except in relation to, a thinking consciousness 
there is no reality or existence, is the true, which is quite 
compatible with the admission of any amount of forms of 
unconscious existence. Mill, so far as he can, maintains the 
former false idealism, but is constantly obliged to drop it. 
He never gets hold of the latter. 

63. As if he had not already dealt with ‘ attributes ’ in 
dealing with ‘ substances ’ as causes or subjects of sensations, 
Mill (I. iii. § 9) goes on to a separate inquiry about them. 
‘ The distinction which we make between the properties of 
things and the sensations we receive from them ’ he calls 
merely ‘ verbal.’ Doubtless, if ‘ sensation ’ means the recog- 
nition of a feeling as received from a thing, it only differs 
‘verbally ’ from the recognition of a property of a thing, in 
the sense that in such recognition of a feeling I think of a 
relation between a conscious subject and a thing which 
amounts to a determination or attribute of the thing. The 
judgment (a) ‘ the thing is white,’ and the judgment (6) ‘ I 
receive a sensation of whiteness from the thing ’ are equiva- 
lent in virtue of the common category of thing and quality 
involved in each. The mere sensation is one judgment as 
little as the other, and we have no reason to suppose that 
the animals, though undoubtedly they have the sensation, 
ever form either of these judgments. From the apparent 
absence of language among them we infer that they have no 
need of it because they do not convert mere feeling into a 
felt thing. But, though the two judgments involve the samQ 
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category, it is a mistake to treat them as equivalent ; still 
more to try to reduce (a) to (6). (6) really means more than 

(a), and is psychologically later than it. It is in virtue 
indeed of an intellectual interpretation of feeling that we 
ascribe qualities to things ; but this ascription takes place 
before we reach that clear conception of the distinction 
between the thing affecting and the subject affected which 
is implied in (6). And when this is reached, and though we 
may be quite aware that whiteness is no ‘ entity per se called 
a quality * (I. iii. § 9), but implies relation to a particular 
sensitive organism, we mean different things by (a) and (h). 
(a) implies belief as to a nature, a permanent order of things, 
— a belief, doubtless, accompanied in the instructed person 
by knowledge that his sensitive organism is a factor in this 
order ; (6), by laying stress on the sensitive organism, 
naturally conveys the belief that the present experience is 
due to some peculiar condition of this. Mill, ignoring the 
difference between feeling proper and the intellectual act 
through which feeling becomes a known fact, — a sensation 
which I regard myself as receiving from a thing, and which 
thus becomes a determination alike of me and of the thing, 
— looks on all attributes in the way of quality simply as 
feelings. He treats attributes in the way of quantity in the 
same way. ‘ Nobody, I presume, will say that to see, or to 
lift, or to drink ten gallons of water does not include in 
itself a different set of sensations from those of seeing, lifting, 
or drinking one gallon ; or that to see or handle a foot-rule, 
and to see or handle a yard measure made exactly like it, 
are the same sensations ’ (I. iii. § 12). Therefore quantities 
as well as qualities are included under the category ‘ states 
of consciousness.* 

64. Attributes in the way of relation, however, require a 
class to themselves. Ordinary attributes, such as are pre- 
dicated in the judgment, * this snow is white,* he does not 
treat as resting on a relation at all, though according to his 
account of it it expresses consciousness of a relation between 
the sensitive organism and the exciting object, and according 
to any other possible account of it it implies a relation 
in the way of distinctness between one colour and others. 
He treats it, further, as if it represented a single sensation, 
not seeing that the relation of identity between a present 
and numberless past experiences is implied in the recognition 
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of ‘ this * as snow. Nor does the attribute of quantity strike 
him any more as implying relation. He seems indeed to 
allow that there must be a set of sensations to constitute a 
quantity, but he takes no notice of any relation between 
them. He does not consider, e.g., whether a coloured surface 
would form or be a magnitude but for the relation of co- 
existence between the several pictures which its parts present 
to me : whether ‘ ten gallons ’ has any meaning except as 
determined by relation to nine gallons, eight gallons, &c. 
The only attributes which he regards as attributes in the way of 
relation are those indicated by names which imply a correlate. 

Take the judgments, (1) ‘ this weighs ten pounds,’ (2) 
‘ snow is white,’ (3) ‘ snow falls after a frost, (4) ‘ snow is 
like wool.’ Mill would say that whereas only one phasno- 
menon is represented by (1) and (2), (or, if more than one 
by (1), yet the several phaenomena are somehow formed into 
one ‘ set ’), (3) and (4) express two phaenomena connected in 
a particular way. In fact, however, a relation between a multi- 
plicity of objects is equally implied in (1) and (2) ; only in 
them the other objects by relation to which the given object 
is determined are not specified. In other words, the relations 
expressed in (3) and (4)' are more determinate and specific 
than those expressed by (1) and (2). 

55. Mill distinguishes two kinds of relations, (a) those 
‘ grounded on a series of states of consciousness,’ in the 
production of which the related objects jointly take part, (b) 
those which are not grounded on states of consciousness, but 
are themselves states of consciousness, such as order in place, 
order in time, and resemblance. His account of (a) only 
differs from his account of attributes in the way of quality 
in this, that when a state of consciousness or series of such is 
produced by one object, an attribute grounded on it is a 
quality, when by more than one, a relation. This conversion 
of sensation into an attribute ‘ grounded on it ’ presupposes, 
as we have seen, conceived relations. The true account of 
the difference between the two cases is that in one the pre- 
supposed relation or conception is that of thing and quality 
simply, in the other the quality is unfolded into a relation 
between the subject-thing and other things, between the 
things which, as Mill puts it, jointly produce the state of 
consciousness. In no case can the object to which an 
appearance is referred as a qualification of it or as an instance 
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of it, be ultimately thought of save as conditioned by other 
objects, as deriving its essence from relation to them. But 
in some cases not merely the essence of an object, but its 
existence, implies relation to another; and in such cases 
(perhaps in others) the correlation of the objects has been 
marked in language, ‘ father and son,’ &c. Such conditions, 
implicitly conveyed in such a predicate as ‘ white,’ are explicit 
in a predicate which contains a preposition, e.g. ‘ this is a 
man on horseback,’ ^ snow falls after frost.’ 

56. (h) Relations of resemblance and succession, according 
to Mill, are states of consciousness made up of other states, 
certain states of consciousness put together. The effort of 
all idealism of that sort which takes idea as = feeling must 
be to reduce ^objects ’ to feelings and compounds of feeling. 
Once admit relations other than such compounds, and 
you have either to recognise an order presented to us from 
without other than that constituted by feelings or ideas, or 
to admit that something results from the action of thought 
on feelings other than the feelings, which means that thought 
originates (gets something from feelings not given in them). 
Hence Mill instinctively tries to reduce ‘ objects and attri- 
butes ’ to states of consciousness, and ^ relations ’ to com- 
pounds of such. Hesemblaiice according to him = feeling of 
resemblance, and that not a third feeling over and above 
the two resembling feelings, but these two together. Three 
objections may be made to this; (1) How do successive 
feelings put themselves together ? (2) The relation of resem- 
blance between two feelings of colour must on this view itself 
be a colour. (3) As the feeling of colour which I had 
yesterday is past, never to return, and likewise the feeling of 
today, how is it that the likeness between them, which is 
merely the two together, remains to be talked and thought 
of ? The same holds, mutatis mutandis, of time. In regard 
to all relations, then, we must hold that they are not states 
of consciousness. That they are grounded on such we may 
admit, in the sense that if we did not feel there would for us 
be no world of related objects, though we might feel without 
there being for us any such world. 

57. It is from treating names apart from propositions 
that Mill fails to see that all names, as significant, or as 
used in predication, are of relations. When he comes to 
treat of propositions he virtually admits this. In 1. v. § 6 
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e.g. he says that the proposition, ‘ the colour I saw yesterday 
was a white colour,’ involves an assertion of resemblance. 
Clearly, on the same princiide, ^ this is white,’ ‘ snow is 
white,’ involve the assertion of resemblance. The relation of 
identity involved in all judgments Mill ignores. ‘ This is the 
same colour I saw yesterday ’ means, according to him, ‘ very 
like it,’ for ‘ the feeling which I had yesterday is gone never 
to return ’ (I. ii. § 11). It is quite a different sense, according 
to him, in which we are said to be ‘ sitting at the same table.’ 
But if you reduce the table to ‘ states of consciousness ’ in the 
sense of feelings, you have a like difficulty about the identity 
of the table. The table cannot be reduced to a single state 
of consciousness, but only to several, each of which is gone 
‘ never to return ’ before another begins. In truth, the 
table is not any series of states of consciousness, but an 
object constituted by an intellectual synthesis of these. So 
‘ colour’ in the above judgment is an object constituted by 
an intellectual synthesis of feelings, to which in the above 
judgment I refer a present experience as an instance of it. 
The distinctness in time between the present and previous 
feelings no more interferes with their understood identity 
than does that between the states of consciousness in which 
the table is presented with its identity. The apparent 
difference arises from the fact that different parts of space 
coexist, while different times do not. Thus it seems that, 
while the feeling of today cannot be the same with that of 
yesterday, the part of the table at which A sits can form one 
whole with that at which B sits. What is overlooked is that 
it is only because the part of the table where A sits and that 
where B sits are each other than my state of consciousness 
that they can coexist. Certain states of consciousness must, 
in virtue of the equal presence of the ego to them, have been 
converted into coexisting parts of a whole, before I can con- 
ceive of one table at several parts of which A and B sit, 
And a like operation of thought on successive feelings of 
colour converts them into an identical object. 

58. To sum up ; the best view of that which the propo- 
sition expresses is that it is ‘ the thought of an object under 
relations.’ This is equally true whether the object is ‘ given 
n intuition,’ and thus the judgment is singular, or no ; 
whether it is merely conceived or also perceived or imagined. 
The most primary of these relations (those involved in all 
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judgments) are (a) identity, which implies difference ; ‘ this 
is a fire ^ ; (h) thing and its action (cause and effect) ; ‘ this 
warms me ’ ; (c) thing and quality ; ‘ this is hot ’ ; {d) de- 
termination of one object by another, which is also their 
reciprocal action ; ‘ this which is warm is other than that 
which is not.’ 

59. Without a feeling consciousness of likeness and un- 
likeness, it is true, none of these judgments would be 
possible ; but I should not introduce consciousness of like- 
ness and unlikeness among the categories or relations 
involved in all judgment, because consciousness of likeness 
and unlikeness is possible without any judgment, possible 
in a merely feeling subject, in the sense that an animal could 
not e.g. be taken out of hot water and put into cold without 
being conscious that the latter feeling was unlike the former. 
This, however, would not amount to consciousness of a 
relation of likeness and unlikeness.* In order to this there 
must previously be a conception of objects, permanent in 
distinction from transitory feelings, between which such a 
relation may obtain. In such a conception of objects the 
above categories are involved. There can be no conception 
or judgment (which is but the evolution of conception) at all 
without them,^ but there can be without a conception of 
relation in the way of likeness or unlikeness (which pre- 
kipposes that of identity and difference ; ‘ these colours are 
not the same, but like ^ ‘ these colours are not merely differ- 
ent, but unlike ’). 

Thus there may be consciousness of likeness and imlike- 
ness in one sense without judgment at all. In the other 
sense of such consciousness there may be judgment without 


* In tho case of a cat thrown out of 
warm water into cold, the latter feel in.;, 
as felt by the cat (whom wo .suppobo 
not to be a thinking stibject), is deter- 
mined by contrast to the former. Its 
painfulness (the shock caused) just 
consists in this j'ontrast. There must 
then be continuity of feeling conscious- 
ness from one experience into the other; 
ox\& feeling soul equally present to both 
events. But a feeling soul is not 
therefore a thinking (self-conscious) 
soul. It does not sep irate itself from 
itself and present itself to itself as an 
object. Hence it does not present its 
feelings to itself as permanent felt 


objects,— docs not retain its feelings hs 
objects still there for thought when 
they have ceased to be felt, and for the 
same reason is not conscious of a rela- 
tion of unlikeness as a relation ; which 
implies coexihtence of the related ob- 
jects. We cannot speak of the animal's 
consciousness except in terms of our 
own, and hence call its feeling of cold, 
as determined by the previous feeling 
of warmth, a consciousness of relation, 
which it is not. 

' Can the above categories l>e nnide 
out to be involved in such a judgment 
aa ‘ something is here ’ ? 
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it. Nor is tlie statement of resemblance ever the whole 
import of a proposition. A proposition which asserts re- 
semblance between phsenomena alwaj's asserts it as a quality 
of a thing*. ‘ The sun is like a ball of fire ’ ; what is here 
asserted is a likeness between certain appearances as a quality 
of the sun. So with such relations as order in place and 
time ; they stand on a diflPerent footing from the above. 
They are not involved in all judgment, and in every judg' 
ment which states them they qualify a subject and thus pre- 
suppose the other relations. 

60. Their predominance in Mill’s account arises from 
his effort to make all judgments relate to states of conscious- 
ness.’ Two really inconsistent views of the proposition run 
through Mill, one according to which it states a relation of 
attributes, the other according to which it states a relation 
between phaenomena, which he interprets as = states of con- 
sciousness, = feelings. The truth of the matter is not either 
that some propositions express a relation between attributes, 
others sequence or coexistence between phenomena, or 
that the relation between attributes is reducible to sequence 
and coexistence between phscnoinena, but that every propo- 
sition expresses a relation between attributes or a deter- 
mination of an object by attributes, and that the attribute 
by which the object is determined, or which is asserted to 
coexist with other attributes, sometimes consists in the 
sequence or coexistence of phenomena. 

61 . We must observe in the first place that if phcenomena 
= mere feelings, as they are felt, not as they are thought, 
no relation between them is possible. The members of a 
relation must exist together. But of the feelings between 
which we assert a relation one is past or passing before the 
other begins, and this other has no sooner begun than it is 
over. I strike one note of music and then another and 
assert a relation of difference between them, but only because 
for the comparing subject they are present together, — only 
because for it they are not what as feelings in time they 
are, viz. successive. It may be said, ‘ Are not the feelings 
of animals related ? ’ We answer, really they are, but not for 
the consciousness of the animals. Phsenomena, then, in 
order that relations of sequence and simultaneity may obtain 
between them, must be, not feelings as merely felt, but felt 

> See piissages in 1. v. §§ 4 and 6. 
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objects, feelings as thought of. Secondly, when such sequence 
and simultaneity of phsenomena form part of a judgment, 
by a mental act, the same in principle with that by which 
feelings become felt things, the relation in question becomes 
an attribute or determination of a thing. A judgment, if it 
is to state a relation between attributes, cannot state merely 
a sequence or simultaneity of feelings ; it must state the 
sequence of feelings as the attribute of something. ‘ Kain 
falls after a lessening of atmospherical pressure,’ ‘ rain falls 
when heavy clouds are overhead.’ Here no doubt in the 
several cases a sequence and simultaneity of phscnomena are 
stated, and also a relation of attributes is stated, but the 
phenomena between which sequence or simultaneity is stated 
are not the attributes between which a relation is stated. 
The phsenomena are the fail of rain and the lightening of 
atmospheric pressure or the appearance of clouds. The 
attributes between which the relation is stated are on the 
one hand general attributes of rain, on the other the 
attribute consisting in the sequence of its fall upon light- 
ening of pressure or its simultaneity with the appearance of 
clouds. 

62 . We must not, then, use relation of attributes and 
relation of phsenomena as equivalent expressions. If we take 
,the former as expressing the import of propositions, we can 
only say that in some cases the attribute predicated consists in 
the simultaneity or sequence of phenomena, but the relation 
between attributes is never one (a) of sequence, or (b) of 
simultaneity, or (c) of mutual limitation in space, {a) and {b) 
are relations of events, and attributes are not events, though 
an attribute, in Mill’s language, may be ‘ grounded on ’ an 
event. ‘ John’s hair turned grey before he cut his wisdom 
teeth ’ ; here are two sequent events stated, but the two 
sequent events are not two sequent attributes. The attribute 
consists in the relation between the events and is an attribute 
of John, with whose other attributes, if you like, it co- 
exists, but not in the way of cotemporaneity, nor in the way 
of mutual externality. Mutual externality of parts or ‘ order 
in place ’ may be asserted as an attribute (‘ bodies are ex- 
tended ’), but this attribute does not therefore coexist in the 
way of such externality with that of which it is the attribute. 
Attributes can no more be external to attributes, or to that 
of which they are attributes, than thoughts to thoughts, or 
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than the conception of space can itself be a space. Take 
the propositions about triangles in Euclid. They assert 
attributes of triangles. These all represent relations of 
spaces each outside the other, but the several attributes are 
not therefore outside each other nor outside the triangle. 
The triangle, as intuited, is so much space, but not as con- 
ceived, and it is as conceived that it is a subject of attributes. 
As conceived, the relation of externality has no application 
to it ; its attributes are not external to it or each other ; 
there is no relation in the way of order of place between 
them and it or each other. If such a relation cannot obtain 
even between the attributes of a triangle, there is even less 
excuse for supposing it to obtain between the attributes of 
anything else. 



D. VEBBAJj AND BEAL PB0P0SITI0N3. 

[Mill, Book I. Chapter VI.] 

68, Mill’s distinction of real and verbal propositions 
corresponds to Locke’s between ‘ instructive ’ and ‘ trifling. 
The latter are those in which the predicate merely represents 
an idea already included in the complex idea which the sub- 
ject-name stands for (cf. Mill, 1. vi. § 4). It is difficult, 
however, to ascertain what propositions are to be so regarded. 
From § 5 it would seem that ‘ all men are mortal ’ is not 
verbal. ‘ All men are animals ’ presumably would be. Yet 
it is difficult to allege that ‘ mortality ’ is not just as much 
asserted of a subject in calling it ‘man ’as is ‘animality.’ 
All propositions, according to Mill, are merely verbal 
which are ‘ essential ’ in the Scholastic sense, since ‘ essence ’ 
= the meaning of a name. There is no difficulty in deciding 
yrhat attributes are of the essence, so long as you regard 
essence in the Scholastic way as fixed by a definition ; but 
once admit that the meanings of names fluctuate, that the 
same name means different things to different persons, and 
it becomes impossible to say, in regard to any geneial pro- 
position, unless we maintain (which Mill does not) that the 
mere fact of its generality proves it verbal, whether in the 
predicate you assert more than you imply of everything to 
which you apply the subject-name. The formal logician (in 
the special sense), it is clear, can have nothing to say to it un- 
less it is merely verbal. Unless the complex idea expressed by 
the name ‘ man ’ includes the idea of mortality, you must ‘ go 
beyond the given conception,’ — you must refer to ‘ matter’ not 
included in it, so that your thinking will be other than for- 
mal, — in the syllogism which proves mortality of ‘this man.’ 

64. According to Locke’s own doctrine, again, there is 
no doubt what general propositions are ‘ trifling,’ what 
‘ instructive.’ All general propositions are ‘ trifling,’ unless 
they relate to morals or mathematics. According to the 
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predominaTit notion of the ‘real ’ in Loche, as ‘ that which 
happens to me whether I will or no * in opposition to all work 
of thought, a proposition which is to state real truth should 
state a single event in the way of feeling. It has been 
sufficiently shown that a proposition stating merely a present 
feeling apart from modification by what is not present feeling 
is in fact impossible. Locke, however, so far tries to be con- 
sistent that (subject to exceptions in favour of inath( matics 
and morals) he restricts real propositions (statements of real 
truth) to the singular form. According to him they must 
state an event now happening or that did once happen 
(though he cannot in effect keep such events clear of modifi- 
cation by understood relations). A ‘real coexistence of 
Heas’ (which is about equivalent to a ‘ simultaneity of phse- 
nomena ’ in later language) can be asserted in present or past 
single instances, but not generally. When it seems to be 
asserted generally (‘ all gold is soluble in aqua regia ’), what 
is in fact asserted is either a ‘ fact in my mental history ’ (to 
use Mill’s phrase), and that a single fact, or that a certain 
idea, consisting in a strong expectation, is included in the 
‘nominal essence’ of the subject. Of ‘mixed modes,’ how- 
ever, with Locke the ‘nominal essence’ is also ‘real.’ The 
ideas of them are our own making, not made for us by some- 
thing without us, and do not, like those of substances, relate 
to an archetype other than themselves. The certainty of 
propositions about them, accordingly, may be both real and 
general. According to the original account of modes in 
chap, xii., &c. of Book II this could only be consistently 
admitted of ‘mixed,’ not of ‘simple,’ modes, for ideas of 
simple modes of space and duration, according to this 
account, are just as much made for us as simple ideas, and 
have just as much reference to outward things as have ideas 
of substances. However, in the third and fourth books he 
extends to mathematical ideas (which are in fact ideas of 
simple modes) as well as to moral ones the privilege of having 
no relation to reality other than themselves. In regard to 
mathematics and morals, then, we may extend our knowledge 
without experiment and observation, — without new events 
in the way of sensation happening to us, — and can arrive at 
propositions new and ‘ instructive ’ (in the sense that what 
they state in the predicate is not already implied in our 
having the idea which forms the subject), and universally true 
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(because they state relations of ideas which belong merely to 
our minds, and which, therefore, must be always what they 
are once), by some process of ‘ laying in order our ideas.’ 

65. Locke leaves us quite in the dark as to the nature of 
this process, or how it is possible— since it implies some 
construction of new ideas — for a mind which can only com- 
bine and abstract given ideas. What forced such admissions 
upon him was, no doubt, the existence of the sciences of 
jurisprudence and geometry, both of which seem to arrive at 
new truths without experiment or observation, and to argue 
deductively from these as universally true, without liability 
to exception or modification. In the fifth proposition of 
Euclid, having got a certain construction, we are able by a 
series of direct comparisons of magnitude to compare the 
angles of the isosceles as remainders of equal angles and 
therefore themselves equal. As Locke would say, we arrive 
at the conclusion by ‘ laying in order intermediate ideas.’ 
But having arrived at it by means of a particular construc- 
tion in that ‘ bare instance,’ we take it as universally true. 
Afterwards we try to exhibit angles as angles at the base of 
an isosceles, in order at once to be sure of their equality. 
Locke explains this by saying in effect that the ideas 
between which equality is demonstrated in the single case, 
being merely our own making, do not depend on anything 
else which can modify them. So in jurisprudence new 
general propositions are made : a general definition of a 
crime is constructed (representing no doubt a prior custom, 
but then this custom is man’s making), and then the 
business of the jurist is to exhibit particular cases in such a 
way as that they may be covered by the definition, just as 
the geometer tries to find a construction by which (say) he 
may exhibit a couple of angles as angles at the base of an 
isosceles. In regard to jurisprudence it is clear that the 
difficulty of admitting such certainty, at once real and 
general, is not the same as in regard to mathematics. Its 
general propositions, the ‘ empiric ’ will say, represent 
human convention or enactment. Eights having been 
admitted and acts made criminal, as occasion required, 
under direction of a common understanding, but without 
explicit recognition of a general principle, the jurist reduces 
the rights or crimes in question to such a principle, and 
then brings fresh cases as they occur under such principle. 
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In all tWs he is merely summing up and finding general 
expression for what does not profess to be other than the 
work of man. (Convention and enactment, however, imply 
that man is able to make new conditions for himself in a 
way of which animals are incapable, and which would be 
unaccountable if human life were simply the result of 
natural influences : they imply that man presents himself to 
himself as the possible subject of a condition other than 
his present one.) Mathematical propositions, on the other 
hand, relate to what is just as much natural as anything 
can be, nay, to what is natural Kar s^o^rjv, to elementary 
properties of matter. In Locke himself we find that ideas 
which in Book IV are treated as merely of the mind, have 
in Book TI been treated as ‘ ideas of primary qualities of 
matter,’ of qualities which ‘ are in things whether we per- 
ceive them or no.’ * 

66. Kant retains from the school of Locke the doctrine 
that judgments of ‘ empirical origin,’ if more than analyses 
of a complex idea, cannot be universal and necessary. This 
is indisprutable, if by such judgments is meant a statement 
of an event in the way of feeling, or a summary of such 
events, and this is what it did mean to Kant’s predecessors, 
and what alone it can properly mean unless experience is to 
be recognised as in its very origin determined by thought. 
If a judgment, general in form, is a summary of past events 
which have hitherto happened without exception in a 
particular way, it does not purport to be universal and 
necessary. If it is taken to represent the strongest possible 
subjective expectation, this is relative to the individual’s 
experience so far as it has gone. People who think that 
the development of habits through hereditary transmission 
will account for the necessity of necessary truths, show 
that they do not know what is meant by such ‘ necessity.’ 
It does not mean strength of subjective expectation, which 
is what alone could be thus accounted for, but necessity as 
a condition of there being a nature. 

67. The propositions which Locke spoke of as explana- 
tions of a ‘nominal essence,’ Kant called ‘analytical 
judgments.’ All universal judgments, th4n, if of empirical 
origin, must be analytical. If there are judgments which 


* See General Introduction to Hume, §§ 116 ff. ; vol. i. p. 94 ff. 
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are universal and necessary, and at the same time synthetical 
(‘ adding to our conception of the subject a predicate not 
contained in it’), they cannot be of ‘ empirical origin,’ they 
must be ‘ a priori Kant finds such judgments in mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy. His instances are, ‘7 + 5 
= 12 ; ’ ‘a straight line between two points is the shortest ; ’ 
‘ in all changes of the material world the quantity of matter 
remains unchanged;’ ‘in all communication of motion 
action and reaction must always be equal.’ These are not 
summaries of events in the way of feeling — not in that sense 
results of experience, though without experience we could not 
have them. They arise out of the presuppositions of experi- 
ence, out of conditions under which alone experience is 
possible; the two former out of conditions under which 
alone intuition of objects is possible (presentation of them as 
individual in space and time) ; the two latter out of those 
under which alone experience as of nature, of an objective 
uniform system, is possible. 

68. Kant’s distinction, however, of ‘synthetical’ and 
‘analytical’ propositions, as he understood it, does not 
exactly square with Locke’s of ‘ instructive ’ and ‘ trifling,’ 
as this was understood by Locke. Kant would not have 
admitted that his analytical propositions were merely verbal 
or trifling, or that the conception analysed in such a propo- 
sition could be no more than a combination of ‘ ideas ’ 
derived from previous experience and fixed by a name. Nor 
by ‘judgments of experience’ which, as such, are always 
synthetical,’ did Kant understand merely summaries of 
events in the way of feeling, undetermined by conceptions 
not derived from such events. Thus his instance of an 
analytical judgment is, ‘all bodies are extended (or impene- 
trable),’ which is ‘ not an empirical judgment, but stands 
firm a priori^; but he would regard this judgment as a 
most important factor in the constitution of knowledge. It 
is not, as an analysis of an empirical conception would be, — 
as with Locke ‘ all gold is malleable ’ would be,— of no use 
in the furtherance of knowledge, a mere account of what is 
understood by a name. On the other hand, ‘ all bodies are 
heavy’ (his instance of a synthetical proposition), is only 
possible because body is conceived as part of the totality of 
experience to which I may add other parts, as I do when I 
VOL. n. Q 
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rooog^niso by observation that bodies arc lieavy.^ But tbe o 
ception of experience .as a whole of mutually deteiTnininj,^ pi 
is, as it is Kant’s great merit to have shown, not of empir 
origin. It arises, as he awkwardly puts it, from the ‘I tb 
which accompanies all our representations,’ — from the ‘ ur 
of the self-conscious subject present to all intuitions.* 

69. Nowa judgment determined (rendered possible) by si 
a conception is no longer of empirical origin in the senst 
being a statement of an event, or of a multitude of past evei 
or of an expectation resulting from such ; and the questio 
whether, when the meaning of ‘judgments of experience ’ 
been thus altered from what it was with the school of Loc 
the antithesis either between them and ‘ a priori ’ judgmei 
or between synthetical and analytical, can be maiiitainec 
the absolute form in which Kant puts it. No doubt Kan 
right in holding that there are universal and necess 
judgments which are not analytical in that sense in whi 
according to the Lockeian (experiential) doctrine, all r 
versa! judgments must be, i.e. as evolving the connotation 
a name ; and in maintaining the synthetical character b 
of mathematical judgments, and of universal judgme 
about nature, e.g. ^ all bodies have weight,’ — synthetical, 
as opposed to the above sense of analytical. The quest 
is whether his own doctrine is not fatal to the acceptanct 
the distinction between analytical and synthetical judgme 
in the form in which he puts it, i.e. not as a distinct 
between verbal and leal propositions (propositions evolv 
the connotation of a name and propositions stating a mat 
of fact), but as a distinction between two sorts of real p 
positions, — those stating ‘judgments of experience ’ (syntln 
cal) on the one hand, and those stating ‘a priori^ tru 
(analytical) on the other. If a proposition which is to st 
real knowledge about things must state something wh 
happens or has happened, one can see (a) that such 
proposition cannot take universal form without ceasing 
state real knowledge, and (6) that it is absolutely oppoi 
to any statement about a conception in the mind. But 

* ‘ Thus it is experience upon which (only contingently, however), as p 
rests the po-ssibility of the synthesis of of a whole, namely, of experie 
the predicate of weight with the con- which is itself a synthesis of intuitu 
ception of body, because both concep- - Cri/igfifeo/pMrtf (Meiklejo 
tioDS, although the one is not contained Trans.), p. 8. 
in the other, still belong to one another 
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^ all bodies are heavy/ explained as Kant explains it (without 
any attempt to reduce it to a statement of events), is to bo 
our instance of a ‘judgment of experience/ [a) is the differ- 
ence between conceptions which merely ‘ to one another/ 
and those of which ‘ one is contained (though confusedly) in 
the other/ such as to justify the assertion of an absolute 
difference between synthetical and analytical propositions ? (&) 
is ‘all bodies are heavy * — a synthetical judgment of experience 
— still so far from being universal and necessary that when 
we find a judgment which indisputably is universal and neces- 
sary, we have no alternative but to suppose it either not syn- 
thetical (merely analytical), or, if synthetical, then not ‘of 
experience ’ but ‘ a priori ’ ? If we answer (6) in the negative 
we have to alter Kant’s distinctive doctrine of the relation 
between mathematical and other knowledge ; if' {a) in the 
negative, we must reconsider his doctrine as to the impossi- 
bility of extending knowledge beyond the region of possible 
intuitions, the point of this doctrine being that without in- 
tuitions there are no synthetical judgments, and any exten- 
sion of knowledge must consist in synthetical judgments. 

70. In judging body to be extended, according to Kant, 
we do not go beyond the conception of body ; in judging it 
heavy, we do go beyond the conception ; the conception of 
heaviness belongs to, but is not, like that of extension, 
'contained in, that of body. But do we not go beyond the 
subject-conception ‘ body ’ in judging it to be extended ? 
The judgment is otiose unless we do. In all real thinking 
such a judgment would represent a jorocess of going beyond 
a given subject to connect it with others, — either to connect 
this body with other bodies as limited by and limiting them, 
or to connect body under the point of view of its being a 
composition with all things else divisible. From Kant’s 
point of view it might be said that in one sort of judgment 
we go beyond the subject indeed, but only to connect it with 
other subjects in virtue of properties belonging to them as 
the result of forms of intuition ; in the other we go beyond 
the subject to connect it with others in virtue of properties 
given in empirical intuition. But since with Kant both the 
existence of objects of empirical intuition, and the connection 
of one object with another in a nature, are rendered possible 
by synthetic intelligence, this distinction reduces itself to 
one of degree in complexity of synthesis. In both cases, in 
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the actual process of knowing, you go beyond the subject, 
but in one case to connect it with a more, in the other with 
a less, complex result of intellectual synthesis. 

71. To avoid misapprehension, we must bear in mind 
(what Kant would not have disputed) that both propositions 
alike, as representing the mental act of the individual, may 
represent one of mere analysis of an accepted definition. 
‘ Under the term ‘ body ’ we agree to understand the attribute 
of extension, or that of heaviness, as the case may be.’ 
There is no doubt that to all of us ‘ body ’ has come to 
include heaviness in its connotation just as much as exten- 
sion. What we have to do is to compare ‘ all bodies are 
extended ’ with ‘ all bodies are heavy,’ (1) as we may suppose 
these several judgments first arrived at, (2) as they are em- 
ployed in thinking about the world, about matters of fact, 
in arriving at further truth, as distinct from the process of 
reviewing the connotation of general terms, (3) as represent- 
ing truths about the world. Is there any difference of kind 
between them in these respects, such as Kant supposes 
between analytical and synthetical judgments? As to (1), 
Kant’s own doctrine implies that ‘ all bodies are extended ’ 
could not be got at without intuition. It all bodies are 
parts of space,’ and this implies the presentation of ‘ pure 
intuition.’ It is not analytical, then, as first arrived at, 
but, according to Kant’s doctrine, it is arrived at (a) by a 
synthesis more primitive than that by which ‘all bodies are 
heavy ’ is arrived at, so primitive, indeed, that without it 
the conception of body could not be formed at all, (6) by a 
synthesis exercised upon a pure form of intuition, as distinct 
from a synthesis exercised, as in the case of the other 
judgment, upon an empirical intuition. This does not mean, 
however, that ‘ all bodies are heavy ’ is a summary of events 
in the w^ay of sensation, according to Kant, any more than 
the other. An intellectual synthesis is necessary to give it. 
‘Weight’ is not a mere feeling, but an ‘empirical con- 
ception ’ resulting from the interpretation of feeling under 
the direction of the ‘ synthetic principles of understanding ’ 
(in particular the principle of ‘anticipations of perception ’), 
and as predicated of body it implies the conception of the 
connexion of body with the ‘ w'hole of possible experience.’ 
As arrived at by us, then, it is not true to say that one is 
got at by analysis of a conception, the other not, or that one 
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is aiTived at without experience, the other by means of it ; one 
independent of sense, the other not. Each presupposes a 
synthesis, and in its universal form results from an analysis 
of the result of such synthesis. The difference is that one 
presupposes a less complex synthesis than the other, and 
that while, in order to arrive at one in its explicit universal 
form, the analysis needs only to be of that result of synthesis 
which we call ‘ body,’ it is a more complex result that must be 
analysed in order to yield the other, in a like explicit universal 
form. So far there is truth in saying that in one of the 
two judgments the predicate is contained in the subject, in 
the other only belongs to it. 

72.* ‘ We cannot,* it may be said, ‘ conceive body at all 
except as extended; the conception of it as heavy is gradually 
formed through experience.* If it comes to a question of the 
individual man’s power of conception, there is quite as much 
ground for saying that imponderable bodies are inconceivable 
as unextended ones. It is true that extension when analysed 
turns out to be the simpler conception. In Kant’s language 
it is the conception of that which is the condition of all 
intuition — all perception and imagination. But (a) in this 
respect how does ‘ all bodies are extended * differ from 
‘a straight line is the shortest between two points,* which 
is equally based on a necessity of intuition ? (6) why, because 
extension is a simpler, more abstract, attribute than heavi- 
ness, should one be said to be contained in that of body, the 
other merely to belong to it ? If we treat it as a question 
of what any individual understands by ‘ body,* one attribute 
is as much contained in it as the other. If it is a question 
about body as it is really determined in the universe or for 
a perfect intelligence, gravity is as necessary to the con- 
ception of it as extension. It is only relatively to us, as of 
growing intelligence, that the distinction between the simpler 
attribute as contained in, and the more complex as belonging 
to, a subject, can have any meaning, and for us it is only a 
distinction of degree. In like manner, if the distinction 
between analytical and synthetical judgments is meant to 
be one of truth, as distinct from one of the way in which we 
as individuals apprehend them, for a distinction of kind 

* [This section is to a great extent between the two kinds of iudgment, 
identical in substance with the preced- which are stated but not discussed in 
ing one, but it deals brieBy with the the previous section.] 
second and third heads of comparison 
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should be substituted one of degree between more elementary 
and abstract truths on the one side and more determinate 
and concrete on the other. Universality and necessity no 
more belong to one soj*t of truths than to the other, though 
about the latter we are more likely to make mistakes. As 
regards analysis and synthesis, the truth is that every 
judgment (a) presupposes a synthesis which is an analysis 
of the confused, (b) is itself an analysis, (e) an analysis 
which in all actual thinking is a step to farther synthesis. 
A synthesis of sensations so as to form an intensive quantity 
is necessary to the conception of weight; a further synthesis 
is necessary to the conception of this as an attribute of body. 
The result of this synthesis is that conception of body which 
is analysed in the judgment ‘ all bodies are heavy,’ of which 
in actual thinking the purpose would always bo some 
synthesis, such as the connection of the motion of a particu- 
lar body with other phenomena, as an instance of gravity 
modified by other forces. 

73. But it may be said that, though these objections 
may be Valid against the distinotion between analytical and 
synthetical judgments, as Kant puts it, the distinction re- 
mains between judgments respecting matters of fact and 
judgments respecting mere ideas. No doubt there is a 
distinction between propositions which merely state what 
the propounder understands by a general name and those 
which apply to reality. The object of the former is either 
(a) the instruction of another, or (b) agreement with an 
opponent as to the sense in which a word is to be used, or 
(c) rhetorical deception, or (d) the clearing up one’s own 
thoughts. The real question is (a) whether all judgments 
which do not state events in the way of feeling (which no 
general proposition can do) are thus merely analytical of 
the meaning of a name, and (b) whether, if we admit judg- 
ments which do not state events in the way of feeling as 
yet relating to matter of fact, the distinction between matter 
of fact (reality) and thought can be maintained. Question 
(tt), as we have seen, Locke, with a varying amount of draw- 
back, answered aflBrinatively in regard to ‘substances’ or 
‘ coexistence in nature,’ but admitted judgments respecting, 
mere ideas which were yet ‘ instructive ’ and stated real 
truth — were not analytical of the meaning of a name — viz. 
mathematical judgments. This is inconsistent (1) with his 
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view of the unorigin ativeness of mind, (2) with his view of 
reality as that which happens to us, (3) with his view of 
mathematical truths as representing primary qualities of 
matter. Hume in the ‘ Treatise of Human Nature ’ tries to 
reduce mathematical propositions to statements of matter of 
fact as sensible events, which he admits destroys their uni- 
versal character. In the ‘ Essays ’ he reverts to Locke’s view. 
He classifies propositions as statements either of matters of 
fact or of relations between ideas, and puts mathematical 
propositions in the latter class without meeting the objections 
to this view which have been stated above with reference to 
Locke. 

74. Mill tries to combine the view of Hume’s ‘ Treatise ’ 
with that of his ‘ Essays ’ without recognising the conse- 
quences of either. He identifies mathematical propositions 
with propositions respecting matters of fact — reduces all 
propositions which do not concern matters of fact to ana- 
lyses of nominal essence — and at the same time ascribes uni- 
versality to propositions concerning matter of fact, which 
Locke and Hume had seen could not belong to them if 
they = statements of events, and could only belong to mathe- 
matical judgments on the supposition that they concerned 
mere ideas. 

In truth. Mill’s view of mathematical propositions, as 
well as many other propositions concerning nature, is in- 
compatible with their being statements of events at all : it 
implies that they are statements of conceived relations be- 
tween objects which are not events at all, and can only be 
called phsenomena in the loose sense of that term in which 
it stands, not merely for a sensible event, but for any object 
of consciousness whatever. His other universal propositions 
concerning matters of fact, though they relate to events, 
relate to them as determined by an order of nature which 
is not an event or sum of events ; and it is only in virtue of 
determination by such an order that events can become 
subjects of universal propositions. 

75. When matters of fact (or ‘phsenomena’) have thus 
ceased to be mere ‘ events in the way of feeling,’ — have come 
to be regarded as appearances of an order which, as can be 
shown, can only exist for a thinking as opposed to a merely 
feeling subject, — the question is whether the distinction 
between them and ideas (as = thoughts as such) can be 
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maintained ; whether for this must not be substituted the 
distinction between them and the meaning of general 
names, which=the conception on the part of the person 
who uses the name as it happens at any time to stand, 
which presumably is untrue and inadequate. In regard to 
propositions professing to concern nature, then, for Locke’s 
distinction between those expressing real existence and 
those explanatory of a complex idea, for Kant’s between 
synthetical and analytical, we shall adopt another distinction 
of Kant, between those which do and those which do not 
concern objects of possible experience, understanding at the 
same time that thought is necessary to constitute experience, 
tn other words, all universal judgments that are to be more 
than nominal, though they can by no means be reduced to 
singular ones, any more than conception can be intuitional- 
ised, must be verifiable by an intuition, which could be 
stated in a sing'ular proposition. 



E. DEFINITION. 


[Mill, Book L, Chapter VIII.J 

76. No DEFINITION is a statement of a present sensible 
event, or of a multitude of such events. Accordingly, 
according to Locke’s view of propositions concerning real 
existence, no definition (subject to a reservation in favour of 
mathematical definitions) can concern real existence : it can 
only be an analysis of nominal essence. In like manner, 
Mill, at the beginning of the chapter on definition, calls 
them the ‘ most important of propositions purely verbal.* 
The natural meaning of this is that definition does not 
relate to matter of fact or reality, that it merely analyses 
a complex idea as opposed to stating what happens (which 
alone = the real). But, as we have seen, Mill is am- 
biguous in his account of ‘ verbal propositions.* If everj 
proposition is ‘merely verbal* which asserts something of 
a thing ‘ under a name that already presupposes what is 
about to be asserted * (I. vi. § 5), then every statement by a 
scientific man is /or hhn merely verbal. ‘Water is composed 
of 0 and H in such and such proportions.* In calling any- 
thing ‘ water,* the scientific man understands himself to 
imply that it is so composed. Such a statement, however, 
by no means falls under Mill’s other account of a ‘ verbal 
proposition,’ viz. tliat it is one which ‘ does not convey 
information.* So with every definition: it specially purports 
to be a statement of the full meaning with which the definer 
uses a certain name ; thus it is necessarily ‘ merely verbal * 
in the sense that it ‘ asserts something of a thing under a 
name that’ to the definer ‘presupposes what is about to be 
asserted.’ But it does not in consequence ‘ convey no 
information.* 

77. The truth is that every general proposition comes 
under the above account of ‘ propositions merely verbal,* and 
a strict follower of Locke and Hume would have to admit 
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that no such proposition concerned real existence, or con- 
veyed any information except as to the usage of a name. 
Mill, however, is by no means prepared to admit this : he 
holds that general propositions may represent real existence ; 
that the question whether they are merely verbal or no 
depends on whether the conception, which such a proposi- 
tion in every case unfolds, represents a real union of 
attributes in a thing. This being so, the distinction between 
verbal and real propositions, as he puts it (i.e. in a form 
only suitable to the view which regards every general proposi- 
tion as merely verbal), loses its meaning, and inconsequence 
we find him constantly treating propositions as real, not 
verbal, which yet fall under the above description (e.g. ‘ all 
men are mortal’). In like manner, when treating of de- 
finition, he is still so far affected by the Lockeian theory 
and his own account of ‘ verbal propositions ’ as to identify 
definition with verbal proposition, but soon comes to write 
of definition in a way that makes this unmeaning. Thus 
(I. viii. § 1), as a formula for expressing the definition of 
‘man,’ having first adopted ‘man is a name connoting such 
and such attributes,’ he immediately substitutes ‘ man is 
everything which possesses such and such attributes,’ thus 
showing that he does not consider the definition to be 
merely an analysis of nominal essence in Locke’s sense, but 
a statement of a real coexistence of attributes in a real 
subject. Again, having said (ife.) that a definition is ‘ the 
sum total of all the essential propositions’ (which =propo- 
sitions merely verbal) ‘ which can be framed with a given 
name for their subject,’ he says (ib. § 3) that ‘ the only ade- 
quate definition of a name is one which declares the facts, 
and the whole of the facts, which the name involves in its 
signification.’ Does this mean all the qualities, which those 
who apply the given name to an object understand that 
object to possess (the object being a creature of their 
thoughts) 9 Or does it mean that the content of a definition 
should be some group of qualities or phenomena really 
connected with each other and constituting a real object to 
which the defined name is applied 9 If it means the former, 
the question being simply one of usage, it will be impossible 
to do more than lay down some meaning in which the given 
word is to be used as between certain persons, or in a certain 
book, or in a certain enactment. To determine the sense in 
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which all who use some name happen to use it, unless it bo 
a technical term, is clearly impossible. But if this is what 
Mill means by definition, there is no purpose in insisting on tho 
difference between ‘complete’ and ‘ incomplete ’ definitions, 
and that the former must state ‘ the whole of the facts, &c.' 
All that can be reasonably sought for in such a definition is 
a guide to usage, which the ‘ incomplete * definition fur- 
nishes. There is no meaning in the requirement that ‘ all 
the facts ’ be covered by the definition, unless it is under- 
stood that the name represents some real thing (however 
this be explained), and that we have to try to make the 
conception which we connect with the name correspond with 
the facts united in the thing. 

78. In regard to * scientific definitions ’ Mill virtually 
admits this (ih, § 4). Their purpose ‘is not to expound 
a name, but a classification,’ and that not an arbitrary 
classification. As Mill’s instances show, their object is to 
state some real relation of properties, which a multitude of 
other such relations really depend upon, or at any rate 
accompany. In other words, their object is to do just what 
the definition of Plato and Aristotle was meant to do, viz. 
to explain the phenomena of the world as graduated modifi- 
cations of simpler principles; only they do it in a less 
superficial way. They do not find their simpler principle in 
a'n abstraction from some rough current conception, which 
was what the ancients did. Thus, to take Mill’s instance of 
the quest for the definition of heat (which he strangely 
speaks of as an inquiry into the meaning of a word), the 
object is to discover tho ‘power which causes what our 
senses recognise as heat’ (a ^verum genus and then to 
differentiate this genus by determining ‘ under what charac- 
teristics the multitudes of phenomena certainly connected 
with this power ’ may ‘ be embodied as a class ’ (i.e. treated 
as modes of this power), ‘ which characteristics would of 
course be so many differentiae for the definition of the power 
itself’ (ih,). We may almost say that whereas the ancient 
logic, supposing itself to be defining the nature of things, 
really was but analysing the received meaning of general 
names, the modern logic, while insisting that it is only 
explaining the meaning of words, is really engaged in gradu- 
ally defining the nature of things. 

7y. The reason why Mill and others (who, unlike Locke, 
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admit the possibility of truths at once real and general), are 
afraid of allowing that definition can ever be of the ‘ nature 
of things,’ is that they think this implies the ‘reality of 
essences,’ i.e. that there are real things corresponding to 
the signification of general names. For these they would 
substitute real uniformities in the relations of phsenomena, 
to which they would rightly hold that the meanings of 
general names seldom correspond. This is a very good 
reason for refusing to admit that those definitions which 
merely analyse what is ordinarily understood by general 
names are at the same time explanations of the nature of 
things ; but not a reason for denying that either scientific 
definitions, which purport to state some most ^general 
uniformity of phsenomena ’ as modified by particular condi- 
tions, or mathematical definitions, relate to real existence. 

80. Undoubtedly every definition is an analysis or 
explanation of the meaning of a name (of a conception 
represented by a general name), though in some cases not of 
a name previously in vogue, but of one introduced to 
repres^t the conception which the definition states. This, 
however, is saying very little. Everything depends on the 
nature of the conception, and the sense in which the definition 
professes to explain it. It may be (a) a conception current 
among men, of which the definition undertakes to explain 
the ordinary content, what it involves for most men who 
entertain the conception. Only such a definition can fitly 
be said to be ‘ merely of the meaning of a name.’ (h) It 
may be a conception which the detiner does not find in 
vogue, but undertakes to constitute. Such are (1) defini- 
tions contained in law (the definition, say, of manslaughter, 
or of a public elementary school), and those which the 
judge and jurist derive from these ; (2) definitions of duties 
by the moralist, so far as he undertakes to do more than 
expound common sense: (3) mathematical definitions; the 
definition of a circle represents the mental act of construct- 
ing it. (c) It maybe a conception rjspresenting thedefiner’s 
discovery of facts of nature, or his anal}? sis of metaphysical 
conceptions, — those conceptions which do not properly result 
from experience, but regulate its formation and the growth 
of usages, institutions, and practical ideas among men, e.g. 
cause, substance, right. 

81. In regard to (a) and (c) completeness of definition is 
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impossible. In the case of (a) there is no object in seeking 
it ; what is wanted is either a guide to usage, or security 
for consistency in the use of a term by writers or disputants. 
In the case of (c) there is a constant progress towards 
completeness of definition, but definition is the end of the 
scientific process, not the beginning ; i.e. it is a constant 
effort to reach ultimate principles — force, configuration of 
particles, primitive cell, or tissue — of which all phaenornena 
may be exhibited as a graduated modification ; in other 
words, to exhibit phsenomena as successive differentiations 
of a genus. If by definition is meant the analysis of a given 
conception represented by a word, the scientific process has 
nothing to do with it; but if it means the process of 
reaching such a conception as above described — the true 
genus duly differentiated — then all science consists in or is 
subsidiary to definition. A.s to metaphysical conceptions, 
their full definition is only supplied by the scientific or 
practical experience which they regulate. Such definitions 
as (h, 1) are (1) liable to alteration by new law, (2) only 
attained so far as law takes the form of explicit and consist- 
ent general enactment. In fact, a great part of the business 
of the lawyer consists in trying to make definitions which 
shall be complete in the sense of covering all usages of a 
term in common law (and even in inconsistent statutes). 
(6, 2) are necessarily incomplete ; the genus of a duty may 
be stated, but its differentiation depends on circumstances 
which cannot be determined a priori. Take e.g. the duty 
of truth-speabing. Granted the duty to convey to everyone 
with whom one has to do the most correct notion of what 
one thinks, and the fullest information about all that concerns 
oneself and him, possible., or of which he is capable, or of 
which circumsta^nces allow ; all practical questions turn on 
the right interpretation of these qualifications. 
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F. SPACE AND GEOMETRICAL TRUTH, 

[Mill, Book II., Chapters V., VI.J 

82. There remain (6, 3).^ The question as to the 
nature of mathematical definitions and axioms, and of 
reasoning apparently founded on them, turns on what we 
consider space itself to be ; space, and not merely our ideas 
of space. It is characteristic of Mill, Spencer, and the rest, 
that they treat the question at issue between them and 
Kantists as if it concerned merely the origin of our heliefs 
about space. Space itself and its properties they tabe for 
granted as something of which we have sensitive experience. 
This g^ranted, it is easy to show that our beliefs about 
space are derived from such experience. All that they 
suppose has to be accounted for is the strength of convic- 
tion attaching to such beliefs, of which Spencer is considered 
to have found the final explanation in the ‘ discovery ’ that 
this conviction is not derived merely from each individnars 
experience, but from the experience of endless generations, 
of which the result in the way of strengthened belief is 
transmitted from one generation to another. That this 
* discovery’ should be supposed to have any bearing on 
the real question at issue, shows how entirely this question 
is misapprehended. No explanation of the readiness and 
strength of conviction with which the individual accepts 
certain beliefs about space amounts to an explanation of 
what space itself is. 

83. Is space a sensation? Berkeley would have held 
this if he could ; but so soon as he has used language which 
implies it (which implies the identification of visible 
extension with colour), he substitutes for it language which 
implies at least a multiplicity of sensations.^ Is it then a 
succession of sensations ? This is the only logical alternative 
to those who, like Hume, accepting Berkeley’s reduction of 

* [Above, section 80 ] 

’ See General Introduction to Uume^ secs 177-178, vol. i. pp. 144-146, 
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the sensible thing to sensations, also reduce the mind to 
a flux of feelings. Space, however, is supposed to be an 
aggregate of coexisting parts, and a succession of sensations 
cannot constitute such an aggregate. Thus Hume has to 
regard it, not as a sensation, but a compound of feelings, 
without explaining how such a composition is possible. He 
makes space (extension) a compound of which the ultimate 
parts are not extended (spaces), but are sensations of colour 
or hardness. He avoids, however, the difficulties that arise 
from representing parts of a space as not themselves spaces 
but feelings, by substituting for ‘ sensations (impressions) of 
colour,’ &c. ‘ points or corpuscles endowed with colour and 
solidity.’ Thus he really assumes space in his account of 
the impressions, of which space is to be explained as the 
compound. His doctrine, as he admits, renders the universal 
propositions of geometry not only untrue, but unmeaning. 
There is nothing in reality or in the mind corresponding to 
the right lines of which the mathematician asserts that they 
can never have a common segment ; (the only right lines 
which exist either as impressions or ideas, in reality or in 
the mind, may have a common segment ;) nothing to the 
isosceles triangles of which the mathematician says that the 
angles at their bases are always equal, &c. &c.* 

84. Kant’s doctrine of space and time is quite compatible 
‘with the admission that the abstract ideas of space and time 
have only been gradually attained by the human mind. It 
means that space and time are relations, under one or other 
or both of which all sensible objects are presented to us, but 
which are neither sensations, nor sensible objects, nor results 
of abstraction and generalisation from such objects (since 
they are the conditions of the earliest perception), but are 
constituted by the mind in the act by which mere sensation 
becomes ‘ intuition ’ (perception). Kant expresses this some- 
times by saying that they are ‘ forms ’ added by the mind to 
‘ matter ’ given in sensation. The ‘ priority ’ thus claimed 
for space and time is not a priority of the abstract ideas of 
space and time, but a priority of space and time, as relations 
constituted by the mind, to the sensitive experience which 
they determine, and which through them becomes an in- 
tuition of objects. ‘ Priority ’ is an unfortunate term, be- 
cause it suggests antecedence in time; but all that Kant 
' lb. secs. 274-276; vol. i. pp. 231-233. 
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meant by it was that space and time were not conceptions 
resulting from experience, but conditions given by the mind, 
under which sensation becomes an experience of definite 
objects. 

This view at any rate does not exclude the ‘ historical ’ 
view that the detachment of these relations from other con- 
ditions of reality — a detachment by which the abstract ideas 
of space and time are formed — comes late in the progress of 
the human mind. Eightly developed, it is the true safeguard 
against ‘interposing the fiction of time between ourselves 
and reality.’ If space and time are relations constituted by 
the mind in the act of intuition, they are clearly not con- 
ditions under which the mind itself exists, nor conditions of 
any reality other than a perception. The objects of our 
knowledge are relations, and, according to Kant’s own show- 
ing, no relations are in space and time. Only sensible objects 
are in space and time, and relations are not sensible objects. 

Kant’s great mistake lay in holding that the only objects 
of knowledge were objects of ‘ possible perception,’ from 
which it followed, since space and time were conditions of 
perception, that nothing could be known except under these 
conditions. He was strong, however, against admitting that 
nothing could be thought except under these. It is thus 
incorrect to represent him as having held space and time 
to be in any way, direct or indirect, conditions of thought. 

85. With Kant space is the ‘ form of intuition ’ of a cer- 
tain sort, viz. outward, for which he occasionally substitutes 
‘ form of outer sense ’ ; the ‘ form ’ in virtue of which objects 
are perceived or imagined as external to each other and to 
our organism. Upon this it may be asked, (a) What is meant 
by ‘ form ’ ? (h) When you define space as the form of outer 
sense, or the form in virtue of which objects are perceived 
or imagined as external to each other and to our organism, 
are you not assuming the thing to be defined? are you not 
in effect saying that space is the form in virtue of which we 
perceive things in space ? Where Kant writes ‘ form,’ we 
may generally put ‘ relation.’ With Locke all ‘ relations ’ 
are creations (fictions) of the mind (understanding). He so 
reckons them because no single feeling (simple idea), nor any 
number of such feelings, except as combined by a subject 
other than any of the feelings, can constitute a relation, and 
only such feelings are given to the mind (and thus only they 
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with Locke are real). In Kant’s language what is given to 
the mind in feeling is the ‘ matter ’ of sensibility ; the rela- 
tions by which this ^ matter ’ is determined, i.e. which arise 
from the holding together of feelings by the one mind present 
equally to them all, constitute the ^form.’ These, according 
to the same mode of speech by which the feelings are said 
to be given to the mind, are said to be added by the mind. 
The great mistake to guard against (and of which Kant by 
no means keeps clear) is that of supposing the ‘ matter ’ of 
sensibilit}’^ to be really anything apart from ‘form,’ — objects 
first to be felt and then relations added. This does not mean 
that feeling cannot take place without thinking, but that for 
a merely feeling consciousness there is nothing of which reality 
can be predicated, no real objects ; though a feeling con- 
sciousness itself becomes a real object for a thinking con- 
sciousness. Thus ‘ space is the form of outer sense ’= space 
is the relation by means of which the mind constitutes the 
outwardness of sensible objects. 

86. Now it is quite true that, since outwardness = exist- 
ence in space, this is not a proper definition. It does not 
resolve a complex conception into genus and differentiae, into 
a simpler conception qualified in a particular way. Space 
being an absolutely primary and simple relation cannot be 
thus analysed. A relation of another kind might be explained 
by a statement, not implying the relation in question, of what 
the objects are between which the relation obtains ; but this 
cannot be done in the case of space, because, owing to the 
primariness of the relation, objects determined by it need 
have no nature except what they receive from the relation. 
What the above account of space does, is to bring out {a) 
that space is properly a relation, and as such constituted by 
the mind, and (6) by use of the term ‘ outward ’ (which, 
though it strictly in space,’ is, for reasons wdiich will 
appear, less liable than ‘ space ’ to be taken to signify a 
‘thing in itself’), what the qualification of the object arising 
from this relation precisely is. State the qualification as 
outwardness, and it becomes apparent, (1) that it is ultimate 
— cannot be analysed into anything simpler ; (2) that it is not 
a condition of all objects (not of object qua object) ; that, 
e.g., though a qualification resulting from a relation, it is not 
one by which any relation can itself be qualified, since no re- 
lation is outside another ; that thus (3), though a qualification 

VOL. II. B 
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coextensive with the conditions of perception and imagination 
(since these we take to be relative to objects outside each 
other), it is not a qualification of objects as thought of. (2) 
and (8) are propositions implied in Kant’s doctrine that 
space is not a ‘thing in itself’ or a quality of ‘things in 
themselves ’ ; a doctrine which has been misunderstood 
because Kant himself puts as the equivalent for it the state- 
ment that ‘ space is only subjective.* No one is clearer than 
Kant that space is a condition of all possible objects of ex- 
perience. But what is true (and what on the whole Kant 
meant) is (a) that space is not a qualification of things as 
apai*t from mind or intelligence ; (in this regard Kant’s fault 
consisted in often writing as if things might so exist ; this is 
one of the senses in which he uses ‘ things in themselves ’) ; 
(6) that space is not a qualification of objects of thought, as 
such (Kant would say that it was a qualification of all objects 
of knowledge, because only what can possibly be perceived can 
be known), nor, in particular, (c) of the mind or ego, from, 
whose synthetic action space results.* 

87. So far Kant’s doctrine seems irrefragable. It is the 
logical result of the failure of Hume’s attempt to treat space 
as an aggregate of feelings. The rejoinder will be, ‘ It is neither 
an aggregate of feelings, nor a relation between felt objects 
constituted by thought, but an attribute of that matter which 
causes our feelings, and is revealed through them.’ We are 
quite agreed that it is an attribute of matter, but what and 
whence is matter ? ‘ Unknown ; we only know that it pro- 
duces effects in the way of feeling.’ But, if it is unknown, 
you are talking nonsense in saying that it produces these 
effects, and in saying that space is an attribute of it you have 
in effect said nothing. We say that this mystery about 
matter is a mystery of your own making. Matter is a con- 
geries of relations constituted by thought ; resulting from the 
presence of thought (a thinking subject) to feelings, of which 
relations the simplest is space. ‘ How can that be, when 
thought is a result of matter P ’ But you have just said that 
matter is the unknown, as, in abstraction from all relations 
which can be shown to be creations of thought out of feelings, 
it undoubtedly is. Which, then, is more rational P To try 
to explain thought as a result of matter which cannot be 

* H. Spencer says that, according to Kant, ‘ space and time are conditions of 
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known, or matter as a result of thought which is known ? 
Your objection to the latter course is really due to the fact 
that our individual intelligence is gradually developed, and 
presupposes a world, of which matter is one condition among 
others, as determining its development. This, however, is 
no ground for supposing this world to be one in which 
thought is not (which is what it is apart from thought), which 
in fact is to make it simply the negation of intelligibility, but 
only for holding that there is a complete subject-object, a 
complete intelligence including its own object, on which our 
intelligence depends. 

88. The possibility of space, then, presupposes that 
presence of thought to, and action upon, sense, which con • 
stitutes sensible objects other than, but determined by 
relation to, each other ; and space consists in a particular 
mode of this relation, this otherness ; a particular mode of 
the relation which does not obtain between all, even sensible, 
objects, not e.g. between sounds. (One may represent to 
oneself the distinction between two sounds as an interval of 
space, but this is Kark iieTa(\>opdv ; one sound is not outside 
the other, as one visible object is outside another.) Then 
this relation between objects (relation of mutual limitation) is 
itself considered as an object ; or, to put it otherwise, the 
objects which it qualifies are considered as having no other 
qualification than that which they derive from the qualifi- 
cation. The possibility of so considering them arises from 
the primariness of the relation. Being the condition of all 
lierceivable objects, it can be supposed present without any 
other conditions, but none other without it. We thus gee 
mere spaces, and space as the aggregate of such. 

89. Of space in this sense it is true enough to say that 
it is an abstraction, in the sense that it is an object consti- 
tuted by separation of one relation by which real objects 
are determined from all Other relations. But we cannot 
abstract what is not there to be abstracted. Space, as a 
relation of the kind described, is not an abstraction, but 
abstraction of this relation from all others yields the object 
called pure space. It is a mistake, however, to suppose 
that abstract space (or our abstract idea of space) is an 
abstraction from sensitive experience, for that which is thus 
abstracted from experience (separated from other conditions 
of experience) is only in experience just so far as experience 
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is not merely sensitive. When Kant speaks of space as a 
condition of experience, he means space as a relation, not 
space as an abstract object. He represented this conversion 
of space as a relation into space as an object, by saying that 
space was not merely a form of intuition, but itself an intuition. 

90. An object considered simply under the relation of 
externality (mutual limitation) to other objects all about it 
is space in three dimensions : the relation of two such spaces 
to each other constitutes surface ; of two surfaces to each 
other, the line ; of two lines to each other, the point. Then 
arises a science of which the materials or objects consist 
simply in the various forms of this abstraction of the limit ; 
a science which, assuming the mere point, mere line, mere 
surface, proceeds by putting them together to find new 
figures with new properties. 

A point is the simplest or most abstract form of the 
limit — the relation between spaces not considered as itself a 
space. (Thus considered, it has no parts. Considered, not as 
the merp limit between lines, but as a component part of a line, 
it must itself, like every quantum, have parts.) A straight 
line, as ‘lying evenly between its extreme points’ and 
having surfaces on each side of it exactly alike (not one 
convex, the other concave), is the simplest or most abstract 
form of limit between surfaces, in the construction of which 
nothing is assumed but points. A plane is the simplest 
form of limit between solids. All sorts of angles may then 
be formed by combination of such lines. All sorts of lines 
not straight, and not resoluble into lines at an angle with 
each other (curves), may be drawn, varying according to the 
mutual relations of straight lines drawn from points through 
which the line passes to a given point. In this nothing is 
taken for granted but points, straight lines, and the possi- 
bility of drawing a curved line. All sorts of plane figures 
may be formed by combining lines under various relations to 
each other. 

All varieties of figure are varieties of mere boundary or 
limit. The curved line differs from the straight in virtue of 
the different way in which it bounds the surfaces between 
which it is the boundary. The differences of angles consist 
in different relations of boundaries, of lines having no 
properties but as boundaries. All these figures are formed 
out of a material (constituents) purely ideal, or having no 
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sensible attributes, since it is obtained by detachment and 
substantiation of a relation constituted by the action of 
thought upon sense, — detachment of that element in per- 
ception which is not sensation (the non-sensuous element in 
sensibility). 

91. Ideal figures thus constructed (in the definitions), 
geometrical science inquires into their properties, i.e. into 
their relations in the way of quantity to each other. This 
implies the assumption of the idea of quantity — of wholes 
related to each other as greater, equal, and less in virtue 
of the suras of their parts, increasing with addition and 
diminishing with subtraction of parts. The statement of 
this idea forms the first axioms of Euclid. The ‘ proper 
axioms ’ seem to me inseparable from, or given in, the 
performance of the mental act represented by the definitions 
of the objects to which they relate. One cannot draw a 
straight line according to the definition without seeing that 
there can only be one such. Put the definition in the form 
‘ a straight line is the shortest between two points,* and the 
axiom (which = ‘ there is only one shortest way*) is explicitly 
involved in the definition. In like manner, since there is 
only one way of being equal, though infinite ways of being 
greater or less (the relation of equality is always one, while 
the relations of greater and less are infinitely various), the 
angles formed as the definition states right angles to be, 
viz. by one line falling on another in such a way as to make 
the adjacent angles equal, must always be equal to each 
other. (Given the definition, and the conception of equality 
which it involves, the axiom is involved too.) The third 
axiom, as /r^hewell states it,* seems the direct negative 
consequenc-' o f the definition of parallel straight lines. The 
definition r, ‘ Parallel straight lines are such as are in the 
same plane, and which, being produced ever so far both 
ways, do not meet.* The axiom, as Whewell says it may be 
stated, is, ‘ Two straight lines which cut one another are 
not both of them parallel to a third straight line.* This is 
involved in the definition thus. The immediate consequence 
of the definition is that ‘lines which anywhere meet are not 
parallel * ; therefore lines which anywhere cut each other are 
not parallel to each other ; therefore not to a third straight 
line. 

* History of Scientifio b. i., p. 100, 
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92. Geometry rests on definitions, i.e. on certain mental 
acts, the performance of which the definitions represent. 
These definitions differ (a) from analyses of the connotation 
of general names, (6) from those definitions of the sciences 
which represent a certain stage of discovery, in being fixed 
and final. Kant was quite right in saying that the judg- 
ment ‘ a straight line is the shortest way between two 
points * is synthetic and a prioriy in the sense tha t it is not 
analytical of a conception previously formed (‘a nominal 
essence’), and that it does not mean ‘has always been found 
to be so, and is expected always to be found so.^ It repre- 
sents an act of mental construction, the result of which no 
experience can modify (thus is true a priori) ; but, inasmuch 
as it presupposes detachment from concrete objects of the 
relation of limitation, it may from that point of view be 
reckoned analytical. 

When Kant says * that ‘ intuition must lend its aid ’ in 
order to the possibility of the judgment ‘ a straight line is 
the shortest way between two points,’ he means that we 
must mentally draw the line; present in intuition some- 
thing corresponding to the conception of a straight line as 
a quantum,^ ‘ Intuition,’ according to him, is necessary to 
all synthetical judgments, all judgments that extend know- 
ledge. Having a conception of gold, for instance, through 
an empirical intuition corresponding to it I arrive at the 
synthetic judgment that gold is soluble in aqua regia. 
But because the intuition in this case is ‘empirical,’ not 
‘ pure ’ — because it occurs under conditions whic i I cannot 
command or completely know — a universal and necessary 
judgment cannot be founded on it. On the a\er hand, 
when I draw a line, the intuition is my own malSre-y, and is 
made in virtue of the condition of 8ensibilit;y w'lii'^' deter- 
mines all possible objects of experience, I’he judgment 
which it yields, therefore, is valid for all possible objects of 
experience. 

93. All that Mill’s objection to the doctrine that geo- 
metry rests on definitions really amounts to is this, that 
it does not depend on the use of any particular name. It 
would be just the same if e.g. what we call a circle, in the 
strict mathematical sense, were called something else. This 

* Krit. d. r. V., Introduction, y. 

• Jb, pp. 478 and 481-2 ^ed. Hartenstoin ), pp. 436 wd 439, Tr, 
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is obvious enough. The science depends on the ideal draw- 
ing of the figures. But why object to call such ideal 
drawing definition 9 There is no reason except the notion 
that definition merely has to do with names, a notion which 
he openly departs from in regard to scientific definitions, 
and which he renders unmeaning by the admission (I. viii. 
§ 6) that every definition implies the ‘ postulate ’ either of 
an idea or a thing corresponding to the definition. 

94. Given definitions and axioms, propositions about 
the properties (quantitative relations) of the figures are ob- 
tained by constructions which enable us to compare imme- 
diately as wholes, or remainders of equals or unequals, lines 
and angles which we cannot compare directly. Character- 
istic of the process is that, a singular proposition having 
been arrived at, as the result, say, of a mediate comparison 
which a certain construction has enabled us to make of this 
square on the hypotenuse with these squares on the contain- 
ing sides, it is forthwith converted into a general proposition, 
so that in other demonstrations every figure which can be 
represented as the square on the hypotenuse is taken to be 
equal to any two other figures which can be represented as 
squares on the containing sides. 

Observe the way in which the fifth proposition of Euclid 
is arrived at. The proposition that triangles having two 
sides and the contained angle equal are equal altogether, is 
obtained by simple superposition of one such triangle on 
another, under the condition that the straight lines forming 
the bases of the two triangles are such as have been con- 
structed according to the definition of straight lines (each is 
the shortest way between two coincident points). Then by 
means of a certain construction the isosceles triangle is 
included in two triangles, which must, according to the 
previous proposition, be equal, because they are formed by 
equal additions to its equal sides, and its contained angle 
is common to both. Thus included, the angles at its base 
become remainders of equal angles, from which angles, 
shown by means of the same construction and application of 
proposition 4 to be themselves equal, have been subtracted. 
In this process observe that though the ‘proof’ may be 
thrown into a series of syllogisms, in each of which either 
proposition 4 or one of the axioms of quantity is a major 
premiss, under which a particular instance is brought in the 
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minor, yefc these syllogisms would not enable us to talfe one 
step towards the proposition demonstrated but for the con- 
struction, in which this single isosceles is included in these 
two several triangles. ‘We are certain, however, that this 
isosceles can be taken to stand for all, these triangles for all 
triangles in which an isosceles can be included in the same 
way.’ True, but we are only entitled to this certainty be- 
cause these triangles, being made by ourselves out of elements 
obtained by abstraction of that which is the condition of all 
possible outer sense, are not liable to modification by other 
conditions. A proposition about them true once is true 
always, because it is not liable to modification by new 
experience. 

95. If the proposition that the square on this hypo- 
tenuse = the squares on these containing sides, which is 
what is alone proved by the demonstration, represented a 
sensible event now happening, and if the propositions involved 
in the demonstration represented sensible events of which 
we only know that they have happened, the certainty could 
not go beyond the ‘ bare instance.’ We should be no more 
entitled to take it as universally true than on the strength 
of an occurrence today to assume that the like will always 
occur again. If, on the other hand, the propositions on 
which the demonstration rests were analyses of what we 
agree to understand by general names, the science could 
never take a step in advance — never could reach an ‘ instruc- 
tive proposition.’ Nothing more could be stated by the 
47th proposition of Euclid than was already involved in the 
definitions. The progress of the science depends on the 
constant mental construction of new single figures, each of 
which yields a new singular proposition, and each such sin- 
gular proposition, since the figure to which it relates is sub- 
ject to no conditions other than those which the mind gives 
in the act of construction, is equivalent to a universal. If 
one precisely knew all the conditions of a natural event, one 
would be entitled to say not merely (in singular form), this 
event now follows on these, but, universally, such an event 
always follows on these conditions. Where the ‘method of 
difference ’ can be perfectly applied, this universal conclusion 
from a single instance is drawn. Now the figures between 
which the geometrician demonstrates equality, as well as the 
figures (lines and angles) by intervention of which the do* 
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monstration is effected, having no properties but what the 
geometrician has either given them in his definitions, or 
demonstrated of them without employing any but defined 
figures, are exhaustively known. Therefore the proposition 
stating the equality is not liable to modification through 
discovery of previously unknown conditions, as a proposition 
stating a relation between a natural event and its conditions 
is, and it can at once take universal form. 

96. We can now see what is to be understood by 
‘ mathematical necessity.’ It arises from the primariness 
and simplicity of the mental acts constituting those rela- 
tions, by detachment of which from all other conditions of 
the objects qualified by them the mathematician obtains his 
materials. These are mere ‘ otherness,’ and ‘ otherness ’ as out- 
wardness or space. Detachment of the relation of ‘ other- 
ness ’ yields objects having no quality except what is given 
by this relation, i.e. mere units, combination of which is the 
act of counting, and results in the notion of a whole made 
up of homogeneous parts. Such ‘ necessary truths ’ as 2 + 2 = 4 
represent the mere act of counting. The first nine axioms 
in Euclid represent the analysis of the conception of a 
whole. 

The definitions of geometry, as we have seen, represent 
mental acts, something which we make, not which we find, 
these are not necessary in the sense that we cannot help 
performing them. Most men never perform them, never 
present to themselves a straight line or circle according to 
the definitions. They are necessary in this sense, viz. that 
mutual limitation is the condition of all perceivable objects, 
that it is by detachment of this necessary condition that we 
are able to present to ourselves mere limit in the form of 
surface, line, and point, and that all definitions (or construc- 
tions which they represent) are formed out of the material 
yielded by abstraction of this necessary condition of expe- 
rience. Other geometrical propositions are necessary because 
the objects to which they relate are subject to no conditions 
but those stated in the definitions, and thus what has been 
ascertained of such an object in a single instance may be 
taken for granted without possibility of error in all subsequent 
demonstrations. 

The distinction, then, of the ‘ necessity ’ of mathematical 
truths from the ‘ contingency ’ of truths about nature, if it 
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is to hold at all, is not to be understood as if it were only in 
mathematics, and not in natural science, that what is once 
true must be always true, or as if natural laws were liable to 
change, mathematical laws not. The true distinction is 
between what is fully true and what is partially true. What 
is fully true once is fully true always, of a natural phseno- 
menon no less than of a geometrical figure ; but any propo- 
sition about a natural phsenomenon is true of it only under 
conditions of which we do not know all, while a proposition 
about a geometrical figure, if true at all, is true of it under 
conditions which we completely know. 

97. The doctrine thus stated is not to be confused with 
the doctrine that the propositions of geometry are only 
hypothefdcally true, i.e. true on the assumption that there 
are objects corresponding to our definitions, which really 
there are not ; that, e.g., there are really no straight lines of 
which it is true that they can nowhere meet, no curved line 
at every point equidistant from a central point, but only 
lines which, as far as the eye can follow them, have so little 
tendency to meet that we can assume them never to do so 
without serious discrepancy between reasoning founded on 
this assumption and the reality, and so with the circle. 
This doctrine results from the notion that the reals the 
sensible. As there are no visible lines of which we can be 
sure that with indefinite extension of our powers of vision 
we should nowhere see them meet, it is at least an assump- 
tion that there are such. But the source of this view is one 
which logically excludes geometrical propositions altogether, 
no less as hypothetically than as really true, the view, viz. 
that whatever exists really or in the mind must be either 
a sensation stronger or fainter, or a collection of sensations, 
or a relation between sensations arising out of the nature of 
the sensations related, or a ‘ propensity.’ Of none of these 
can geometrical propositions be considered true by any 
amount of hypothesis. It is not that they are partly untrue, 
but that they are wholly unmeaning in regard to them. The 
reason why people do not see this is that they allow them- 
selves to talk of ‘ sensible objects ’ without asking them- 
selves what exactly they mean by this. If they did, they 
would see that so far as geometrical propositions relate to 
sensible objects at all, it is in virtue of that in the sensible 
object which is not properly seen or felt, is not a sensation 
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of sight or touch, at all. It is impossible to hold that real 
lines are sensations, stronger or more faint ; but people con- 
tinue to suppose them sensible, so that a line is what I see 
or feel it to be, and what I see it to be does not precisely 
correspond to the definition. The answer is, that what I 
properly see it to be has no relation whatever to the definition ; 
it is not a question of more or less precise correspondence, 
but of any correspondence. What I see is colour (or light), 
but line is not a colour nor a relation between colours. To 
make sense you have to say that it is a relation between 
coloured surfaces, but it is not as coloured that the surfaces 
are thus related, for the colours may be changed in any way 
you please, while that relation between the surfaces which 
constitutes the line remains the same. It is only by taking 
‘ sight ’ to express an act of intellectual combination exer- 
cised on materials which are given by sense, but which in 
virtue of this act become quite different from what they are 
merely as feelings, that we can be said to see bodies. The 
idea of the line is obtained by the detachment of a purely 
intellectual element, a mere relation, involved in this ‘ sight * 
of bodies. This intellectual element, this mere relation, is 
the real line ; and in geometry nothing is assumed to be true 
about it which is not really true. The notion to the con- 
trary arises from supposing that the real line is a black 
stroke drawn on paper, or some boundary which I see and 
feel between objects, of which I have reason to think that 
with a sufficient magnifying glass I should see that it had 
breadth as well as length, that it was not perfectly straight, 
&c. The truth is the other way. The real line is the line 
made by thought and corresponding to the definition ; the 
seen line is only a line at all so far as the thought of this 
line is superinduced on the sensation of colour. 

In one sense, indeed, geometry is hypothetical ; not as 
supposing lines to be straight when really they are not, or 
points through which a circumference passes to be equi- 
distant from the centre when really they are not, but as 
supposing the condition of mutual limitation to be apart 
from other conditions. The limitation is real, and the 
definitions really represent various forms of it, but it is not 
really the sole condition of anything. There are no mere 
spaces as geometry supposes, but other conditions present 
along with that of space do not alter it. 
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98. Time is the relation in virtue of which an object ii 
qualified as having other objects severall} before and afte 
it ; as beginning upon the cessation of something else, an( 
ceasing upon the beginning of something else ; as ai? event 
‘ This,’ it will be said, ‘ is a bad definition, because in th( 
terms ‘ before,’ ‘ after,’ &c. you assume that which is to b< 
defined.’ The answer is the same as in regard to space. 
Time being a primary relation, its nature cannot be statec 
except in a way which implies that objects, between whicl 
the relation obtains, are already qualified by it, since thej 
need have no other qualification save that which this relatioi 
constitutes. 

It is a relation, then, which implies (1) a manifold, O] 
* otherness,’ (2) a vanishing manifold, of which (*3) tin 
vanishing moments are determined by a subject equally 
present to them all, and qualifying one by relation to th< 
others. In (2) lies its distinction from space. (1) and (3] 
form the common element which renders objects related ir 
the way of time equally numerable, equally capable of being 
treated as quanta, with objects related in the way of space. 

99. Kant calls time, in distinction from sp.ace, the forir 
of ‘inner’ sense. This seems a mistake. ‘Inner’ anc 
‘ outer ’ are correlative terms, each implying determinatioi 
by the relation of space. They are merely two sides of the 
same boundary ; cross it, and to anything now in the ‘ outer 
what was before the ‘ inner ’ becomes ‘ outer.’ ‘ Inner sense 
[as ordinarily understood]’ has derived its meaning from the 
notion that the soul is inside the body, and that one sorf 
of consciousness is produced by or through the body, another 
sort produced by the soul for itself. The latter is accordingly 
spoken of as an ‘ inner sense,’ the former as ‘ outer.’ This 
is the ground of Locke’s distinction between ‘ ideas of sen- 

■ [Above, sec. 86.] 
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sation * and ‘ ideas of reflection.’ But this distinction is (a). 
untenable in itself, and (6) cannot be made to answer to 
the distinction between objects conditioned by the relation 
of space, and those conditioned by the relation of time, 
(a). Because that to which body is ‘external ’ is qualified by 
this relation, and is itself from another point of view external 
to that which is external to it. The figure of the soul as 
enclosed within the bod}”, like a box within a box, is the crudest 
possible ; but if it be admitted, to each part of the outer box 
the inner box is external. The only externality is of body to 
body (or of space to space), not of body to mind ; while it 
is for the mind that the relation of body to body exists. 
Again, the distinction between perception as produced from 
without, and memory or imagination as produced from 
within, is untenable. A modification of the nervous organism 
is involved in both cases. If it is on account of such 
modification that perception is ascribed to outer sense, 
memory and imagination must be so too. ‘ No,’ it may be 
said, ‘ but it is owing to the difference between the exciting 
cause of the nervous modification in the two cases that per- 
ception is reckoned ‘ outer,’ memory and imagination ‘ inner ’ 
sense ; in the one case undulating particles of sether come in 
contact with the extremities of the optic nerve, in the other 
not.’ It is not, however, such contact that is the object of 
perception, and besides, though there is a difference between 
the exciting causes in the two cases, it can only be rightly 
described as a difference between an inner and an outer 
cause on the supposition that the exciting cause in the case 
of memory and imagination is mind, and that mind is inside 
body. Neither supposition will hold. It (probably) is not 
mind that excites the nervous modification involved in the 
act of memory or imagination, but some prior modification or 
action of the brain. Without the action of mind in the 
proper sense (the thinking subject), it is true, no object 
would be imagined or remembered on the occasion of such 
modification; but no more without such action would an 
object be perceived on the occasion of an irritation of the 
optic nerve. 

If we still try to make out that the distinction between 
outer and inner sense lies in the difference of the exciting 
cause, whether the difference can properly be called one 
between ‘ outer ’ and ‘ inner ’ or no, we must ask ourselves 
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.whether or no the distinction intended is one between that 
of which the subject is conscious when the presentation is 
ascribed to ‘ inner sense ’ and that of which he is conscious 
when it is ascribed to * outer ’ : if it is, the difference in the 
physical exciting cause of consciousness will not correspond 
to it, for that of which the subject is conscious in any case is 
not the physical exciting cause of his consciousness. 

100. (5). ‘ But,’ it may be said, ‘ the perceived object (which 
is quite different from the cause of sensation) is external to 
other bodies and to my body, and for that reason perception 
is referred to outer sense, memory and imagination not,’ 
Nay, objects remembered as having been perceived, or 
imagined as possibly perceivable, are external in the same 
sense as perceived objects. They are presented as in space, 
outside other objects.* On the other hand, there are * modes 
of consciousness,’ which as implying an external exciting 
cause (of which ‘ we cannot make one for ourselves ’ ) are on 
the same footing as perceptions, and thus should be subject 
to the conditions of space, but which are not in space, e.g. 
sounds and pains.* The relation of one sound to another is 
not a relation in space. Sounds, no doubt, are habitually 
referred to objects in space, but the objects in most cases of 
such reference are remembered or imagined, and thus, according 
to Locke’s distinction, are objects of inner sense. It must be 
sounds simply as heard with the consciousness of their rela- 
tion (as when we are listening to a piece of music) that are 
objects of outer sense according to Locke’s distinction, and as 
such they are not subject to the form of outer sense, i.e. space, 
according to Kant’s distinction. 

101. So far, then, we have shown that the ordinary dis- 
tinction between outer and inner sense is untenable, and does 
not match Kant’s. If now we adopt Kant’s basis of distinc- 
tion, which will require us to ascribe most objects of memory 
and imagination to outer sense, and many of Locke’s ‘ ideas of 
sensation ’ to inner sense, the objection still remains (a) that 
the terms ‘ outer ’ and ‘ inner ’ are alike applicable only to ob- 
jects in space, and alike inapplicable to a function of thought. 


‘ If you explain the externality of 
the perceived object as the inferred 
posswility of iotiching it, then the per- 
ceived object is external in a way in 
which an object imagined or remembered 
is not; but the weakness of this ex- 
planation is that there is just as much 
difficulty about identifying a feeling of 


touch with the outward as a feeling of 
colour. 

* These would belong to ‘outer 
sense,’ according to Locke’s meaning 
(Kssay, 11. i. 14 ; II. ix. 6. Cf. General 
Introduction to Hume, vol. i. p. 60, note)^ 
not according to Kaut’a. 
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.18 much to that which constitutes the relation of space as to 
that which constitutes the relation of time, and {b) that, as 
Kant himself admits, objects of outer sense are, just so 
far as sensible, subject to the form of inner sense. 

‘ Time,’ says Kant,* ‘ is the formal condition a priori of all 
phenomena whatsoever. Space, as the pure form of external 
intuition, is limited as a condition a priori to external 
pheenomena alone. On the other hand, because all represen- 
tations, whether they have or have not external things for their 
objects, still in themselves, as determinations of the mind, 
belong to our internal state ; and because this internal state 
is subject to the formal condition of the internal intuition, 
that is, to time ; time is the condition a priori of all phe- 
nomena whatever, the immediate condition of all internal, 
and thereby the mediate condition of all external, phenomena.* 

The difficulty is that ‘ formal condition of all phenomena 
whatever* is incompatible with ‘condition of all external 
phenomena.* In order to be in space, in order to limit each 
other, phenomena must be coexistent, not successive. 
* Phenomena * cannot be used in the same sense when 
qualified by the term ‘ internal * as when qualified by the 
term ‘ external.’ If time is the condition of all phenomena, 
what is there in an external phenomenon over and above its 
j^henoinenality that time should only be its condition 
mediately, and how is this condition any more reconcileable 
with the spatial condition of external phenomena, for 
being merely ‘ mediate ’ ? When Kant speaks of space as the 
form of outer, time of inner, sense, he is understood to mean 
that there is a distinction between outer and inner sense 
independently of that which these forms severally constitute. 
In the sentence ‘ space, as the pure form, &c.,’ if for ‘ external ’ 
we substitute ‘in space,’ we get a mere tautology. He 
appeals, in effect, to a supposed knowledge of what ‘ external 
phenomena ’ means, in order to explain the statement that 
space, not time, is their condition qua ‘ external.’ The ques- 
tion then arises, To phsenomena, as such, has the distinction of 
inner and outer any application ? What phenomena are outer, 
what inner? Clearly to sensations as such, i.e. to sensations as 
they are for a merely sensitive consciousness, the distinction 
cannot apply. They are neither inner nor outer, because 
such consciousness, having no conception of subject or object^ 
* KrU, d, r. K, p. 67 ; 2h p. 30. 
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could not refer sensations to either. Can the distinction, 
then, be made to correspond to that between sensation and 
perception? Is feeling inner sense, perception outer? 
We have seen that sensation as such is neither inner nor 
outer, nor could it be held that the sensation of colour was 
inner, the perception of a coloured object outer ; but 
if by ‘feeling’ is meant a datum of consciousness which a 
thinking subject regards as a modification of itself in 
distinction from one which it regards as representing the 
quality of an object, and which is called a ‘ perception,’ then 
this distinction may properly be called that between outer 
and inner sense, though the source of the distinction 
would have still to be explained. It clearly is not a dis- 
tinction which originates in phsenomena as phsenomena, or 
in their relation to sense. It arises out of an intellectual 
interpretation of phsenomena, an interpretation by the 
thinking principle that yields alike the ‘transcendental object’ 
and the ‘transcendental subject.’ It remains to be seen 
whether, understanding outer and inner sense in this way, 
i.e. as a distinction between the consciousness of objects as 
given (whether perceived or remembered, whether given 
through the senses of sight and touch on the one side, or 
those of hearing and smelling on the other) and the con- 
sciousness of changes in my state, there is any propriety in 
calling space the form of outer, time that of inner sense. 

102. Time, then, is the form of a relation between all 
feelings as attended to, as converted by the presence of 
thought into felt objects determined by mutual relation. 
Mere feelings, i.e. feelings as they are for a merely feeling 
subject, are not so determined, and thus are not in time at 
all. Thus all felt objects, as such (as feelings objectified or 
attended to), are in time or successive, and thus are not in 
space or coexistent. They are only in space so far as by a 
further act of thought they are taken out of this relation of 
succession, which is the primary condition of sensibility, and 
held together as relatively permanent, as one lasting as long 
as the other. This further act has to be performed in order 
to the seeing and touching of objects, and goes to constitute 
perception ; it has not to be performed in order to the hearing 
of them. What happens in ordinary cases of seeing an object 
is, that certain sensations recall a conception already formed, 
and it is impossible to say how little combination of sensations 
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there need be in order to such recollection. But in the case 
of seeing an object for the first time, unlike anything already 
conceived, I should have successively to attend to sundry 
sensations, and over and above this to hold together these 
successively felt objects in juxtaposition as parts of a space. 
In listening to music, though there is a synthesis of sensations 
by thought, it is not a synthesis of this sort, but one in which 
the sensations, though determined by relation to each other, 
remain successive. 

By detachment of the relation of time or succession, or 
by considering objects as merely qualified by it in exclusion 
of all other relations, we get mere time as an object, which, 
for the reasons above given, may be treated as a quantum,. 
The idea of number is not really derived from that of time ; 
it must have been got by abstraction (as explained above) 
of the relation of otherness, before time could be regarded as 
a quantity, before moments could be counted, as they must 
be in order to afford the appearance of being the source 
Iroin which the abstraction of number is derived. 


von. fi. 
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H. DEMONSTRATION AND NECESSARY TBVTB. 

[MitiL, Book II., Chapters V., VI., VII. ] 

108. ‘The points, lines, circles, and squares, which any 
one has in his mind, are (1 apprehend) simply copies of the 
points, lines, circles, and squares which he has known in his 
experience.’ ' So far a clear-headed Kantist would quite 
agree with Mill, except that for ‘ copies of ’ he would rather 
say ‘identical with,’ and for ‘has known’ ‘knows.’ He 
could not hold, as Mill supposes certain nameless persons 
to do, that geometry has ‘ nothing to do with outward 
experience,’ for his doctrine is that geometry has to do just 
with that condition of experience which renders it an out- 
ward experience. The real question is, not whether or no 
geometry ‘ has to do with outward experience,’ but (a) what 
is that in experience from which the primary truths of geo- 
metry are derived, and (6) how they are derived from it. If, 
as appears from certain passages. Mill’s answer to (a) is 
‘ sensation,’ and to (6) ‘ generalisation ’ (as a process by 
which, having frequently observed a ‘ relation between phseno- 
mena,’ we come to assert it universally), then on each of 
these points he is at direct issue with the Kantist, whose 
answer to (a) is, not ‘ sensation,’ but a relation by which 
sensations are determined in becoming perception, but which 
is constituted by the intellect; and to (6), not ‘generalisa- 
tion ’ in the sense described (a process which can only result 
in a habit of expecting one sensible event on the appearance 
of another with which it has been constantly associated, a 
habit with which mathematical certainty has nothing in 
common), but a detachment and reduction to its simplest 
expression of the above-mentioned relation, a detachment 
which yields propositions as certain upon the first apprehen- 
sion of the objects to which they relate, as they can become 
upon repeated apprehension. 

For Mill’s answer to (a) and (b) see the passages in 

* NiUt Book II. chap. v. sec. 1. 
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Book II, chapter v, §§ 1, 4, 5, and 6.* * * § These can only be 
taken to mean that a straight line is a sensation or collection 
of sensations, that we have repeatedly seen or felt two such 
lines not enclosing a space, and that in consequence by 
generalisation we conclude that they never do or can enclose 
a space. In like manner, that a curved line is a sensation 
or collection of sensations, and that having repeatedly seen 
such a line, when so drawn as to be at every point equidis- 
tant from a certain point, returning into itself or enclosing a 
space, we infer that it always is so, and frame the proposi- 
tion which stands as the definition of a circle. To the same 
purpose is the statement that a point is the mmimum visihile, 
the smallest spot of colour that can be seen : a line, we 
must suppose, is the smallest strip of colour that can be 
seen.® 

104. But then it appears {ih, § 1) that there neither exist, 
nor can be seen or felt or conceived, objects having such pro- 
perties as the definitions state. How, then, can these be 
derived by generalisation from what exists, and is seen and 
felt P A generalisation is understood to be an inference to 
the uniform occurrence of what has occurred often and 
without exception (that Mill so understands it in this con- 
nection appears from his language (^6. § 4), ‘ experimental 
proof crowds in upon us in such endless profusion, and 
without one instance in which there can be even a suspicion 
of an exception to the rule, &c.’) ; but these generalisations 
would seem to be inferences to the uniform occurrence of 
what has never occurred. 


* Especially, § 6, ‘ the exact resem- 

blance of our ideas of form to the 
sensations which suggest them ; ’ § 6, 

‘ I have already called attention to the 
peculiar property of our impressions of 
form, that the ideas or mental images 
exactly resemble their prototypes, and 
iidoquatoly ropro-sent them for the 
purposes of scientific observation : ’ § 4, 
‘the proposition, Two straight lines 
cannot inclose a space ... is an in- 
d action from the evidence of our senses : ’ 

§ 1, ‘nothing remains but to consider 
geometry as conversant with such lines, 
angles, and figures, as really exist ; and 
the definitions must be regarded as some 
of our first and most obvious general- 
isations concerning those natural ob- 
jects. ’ 

* The true account is that the point 


is the understood limit between lines, 
the line the understood limit between 
surfaces. Only through interpretation, 
through the new character which it 
takes by means of this relation, does a 
spot of colour becfirae a point., which, 
not consisting in the spot of colour, 
does not cease to exist when the spot of 
colour disappears. To call the point the 
minimum vuiibile is misleading in two 
ways: (1) it suggests the notion that 
sensation constitutes the point, (2) it 
implies that the point, as a quantum 
{minimum is a term of quantity), is not 
divisible; that the possible division of 
magnitudes c^'ases where visibility (with 
whatever eyes or instruments) cea'-os. 
In truth every qmntum is divisible, 
since it is not a quantum unless made 
up of parts. 
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We have never seen two straight lines, having met, 
continuing to diverge, or a line, so drawn as to be at every 
point equidistant from a certain point, returning into itself, 
for we have never seen such lines at all. What basis have 
we, then, for the generalisation? (a) How do we get 
materials for making it, and how can it be made? {h) How 
can it apply to reality when it is made ? Generalisation is 
a process by which from a multitude of similar singular 
judgments we pass to one universal judgment; from Hhis 
and this and this man dies ’ to ‘all men are mortal/ Now 
this is clearly not the process by which we arrive at any of 
the general propositions in Euclid that are said to be ‘ proven.’ 
We have never observed the square on the hypotenuse to be 
equal to the squares on the containing sides before we take it 
as universally true. To answer (a) from Mill’s point of view, 
it must be supposed that, seeing innumerable lines nearly 
straight, we in each case suppose them to be quite straight, 
and then generalise from these suppositions. In that case 
the generalisation, which according to Mill is ‘ faultless as a 
generalisation,’ i.e. is perfectly warranted by the instances 
from which the inference is made, is not really from the 
‘ evidence of the senses,’ but from something which we habi- 
tually substitute for this : geometrical forms are not, as Mill 
says, ‘ copies of impressions,’ but alterations of them. How 
is such substitution and alteration to be accounted for? 
How can I see a line to be nearly straight, if I have no prior 
idea of straightness? How is it that a mind, merely passive 
and receptive, having no antecedent conception of a straight 
line, nay (for so Mill say®), unable to conceive it, yet habi- 
tually assumes such a line in place of that which it sees, as 
it must do if the definitions are to be explained as the result 
of generalisation ? The difficulty is only evaded by saying 
that we get the objects from which we generalise the defini- 
tions by abstraction from what we see, i.e. by attending 
exclusively to some part of what we see. We cannot 
abstract what is not there to be abstracted. If straight lines 
are not in the things which we see, by no abstraction or 
exclusive attention can they be got out of them. In short, 
if we admit that the primary mathematical truths are got 
by generalisation, we are thrown back on a prior question as 
to abstraction. Is it a process by which we arrive at the 
primary propositions about straight lines and circles ? If it 
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is, it must be supposed to be exclusive attention to certain 
qualities of a ‘complex pbrnnomenou.’ But straightness, 
according to Mill, is not a quality of any line. Having the 
idea of a straight line we may no doubt, on seeing a line not 
quite straight (which implies this idea), make abstraction of 
its imperfection and regard it as straight ; but this does not 
explain how we came by the idea of a straight line. In 
truth there is no more difficulty about seeing a straight line 
than about seeing a line, or rather there is less.‘ A straight 
line is constituted by the simplest form of that intellectual 
act which is necessary to ‘ seeing ’ any line whatever. 

105. As to (b). Mill says that in applying to the real 
world conclusions derived from any set of geometrical pro- 
positions, we correct them by a ‘ fresh set ’ of propositions. 
But the • fresh set ’ is either one derived from the same unreal 
assumption (in which case it is not easy to see how one fiction 
should be corrected into truth by another fiction), or else 
‘ relates to physical and chemical properties of the material,’ 
in which case the correction does not imply that such and 
such a geometrical figure does not ‘ really exist ’ or has not 
the properties which geometry asserts of it, but merely that 
there are physical and chemical conditions which prevent 
any given material from retaining such a figure; In other 
words, the hypothesis which it corrects is not that there 
are geometrical figures which really there are not, but that 
things are subject to geometrical conditions only (which, as 
we have seen, is the true account of the geometrical hypo- 
thesis). And this is the way in which Mill himself states 
the matter at the end of § 2 of Chapter V,^ without seeing 
tha.t it is quite a different account from that which he has 
previously given, according to which straightness is not 
a property of any lines whatever, or circulamess (as defined) 
of any curves whatever.® 


' Do we see straight lines and circles, 
according to Kuclid’s account of them? 
Do such straight lines and circles really 
exist? In whatever sense we see lines, 
we see straight lines ; in whatever sense 
lines really exist, straight lines do so. 

■'* ‘ If the hypothesis merely divests 
a real object of some portion i f its 
properties, without clothing it in false 
ones, the conclusions will alw'ays ex- 
press, under known liability to correc- 
jtion, actual truth,’ 


■ According to Mill, mathematical 
truths are ‘approximately true’ of 
nature or reality. What does this 
mean? When we say that a generali- 
sation is approximately true, we mean 
that it is true in most cases, but not 
in all But a mathematical definition, 
says Mill, ‘is not exactly true in any 
case.’ But it is ‘nearly true’ in all. 
Yes, but the transition from the nearly 
true to the exactly true is just the 
difficulty. That so and so is nearly 
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106. Mill, taking advantage of Whewell’s misleading 
statement that ‘ intuition ’ = ‘ imaginary looking,’ opposes 
to the view that mathematical truths are known by such in- 
tuition his own view that they are known by ‘ experience ’ 
or ‘ real looking.’ * But how can this be when, according to 
him, we never see, and there really are not, figures correspond- 
ing to the definitions ? * As against Whewell he is quite 
right on this point.* If they are not known by real or 
sensuous looking, they will scarcely be known by ‘ imaginary/ 
which is only reproduction of the ‘ real ’ looking. In what- 
ever sense they are known by ‘ imaginary,’ they are known 
also by ‘ real,’ looking. In truth they are known by an act 
of intellectual synthesis, involved alike in ‘ real ’ and ^ imagi- 
nary ’ looking, and (in their ‘ purity ’) by detachment from 
sensible conditions of the element which this act constitutes 
in all looking. The question whether we can imagine a sur- 
face without colour, or length without breadth, &c. is very 
unprofitable. We can think of surface without colour, and 
mere .surface represents a certain condition of reality in 
abstraction. 

‘ Dr. Whewell’ (says Mill) ‘ thinks it unreasonable to con- 
tend that we know by experience that our idea of a line 
exactly resembles a real line. It does not appear,” he says, 
“how we can compare our ideas with the realities, since we 
know the realities only by our ideas.” We know the reali- 


true, must mean either that it is so in 
the majoritj of cases (it is not so 
with the circle), or that it would be 
true but for qualifying circumstances. 
Mill would say that the latter is the 
case with the definition of a circle. It 
so, there is such a thing as a circle 
according to the definition, and wo 
have a notion of it, only it is always 
de facto qualified by something else. 
Mathematical figures, then, are in what 
we experience. If so, there is an ele- 
ment in our experience which is not 
feeling, immediate or reproduced, and 
which can be separated from all other 
elements, though never constituting a 
separate impression. 

' Book II. chap. v. sec. 5. 

* According to Mill (i6. sec. 6), 
axioms about straight lines (as well as 
axioms of quantity) are ‘true without 
an^ mixture of hypothesis.’ How can 
this be when straight lines only exist 
by hypothesis ? 


• With Kant ‘intuition’ is not ‘ima- 
ginary looking.' It includes imagina- 
tion, but also perception; and space 
being the form of the one as well as of 
the other, the properties which geometry 
predicates of space apply equally to 
perceived and to imagined objects. 
Kant, however, does identify ‘ pure ’ 
(or noD-sensuous) intuition, which is 
employed in geometry, with ‘ pure ima- 
gination,’ but then this is imagination 
without the essential characteristic of 
imagination, viz. reproductiveness. For 
Kant’s ' pure intuition ’ as exercised in 
geometiy, it would be better to substi- 
tute ‘ conception of the pure element in 
intuition.’ It is important to notice, 
however, that with Kant ‘intuition’ 
carries no antithesis to what Mill 
rt-ckons experience of real objects. 
What Mill says that we ‘see,’ Kant 
says that we ‘ intuite,’ and that this 
intuition, though involving sensation, 
involves a ‘pure’ element as well. 
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ties (I conceive) by our eyes. Dr. Whewell surely does not 
hold the “ doctrine of perception by means of ideas,” which 
Eeid gave himself so much trouble to refute.* ‘ Whewell 
would have been quite right if he had said that the supposed 
comparison is absurd, since the idea is the reality, — since it 
would be a comparison of what remains in the mind from 
reality with what the mind has put into reality, or has added 
to sensation in order that it may become reality. To com- 
pare the idea of a line as expressed by the definition with a 
sensation of colour, is nonsense; to compare it with the 
boundary of a coloured surface is to compare it with itself. 
It would be easy to retort on Mill that, according to him, 
we do not know the realities in question (mathematical 
figures) at all. He would be quite right, however, in saying 
that we know them ‘ by our eyes ’ just as much as by ‘ imagi- 
nation.* The ‘ doctrine of perception by means of ideas,* 
which he refers to as refuted by Reid, is the doctrine of ‘ re- 
presentative ideas ’ ; the doctrine that we cannot perceive 
material things in themselves, since ‘ mind * and ‘ matter * 
are wholty alien to each other, but that we perceive ‘ ideas ’ 
of them, a tertium quid which is neither matter nor mind. 
Something very like this Avas held by Locke. ‘ Idea * (ac- 
cording to him) is the immediate object of the mind in per- 
ception and thinking. Some ‘ ideas * are copies of qualities 
of matter, others are effects, though not copies, of such quali- 
ties. Mill himself is by no means free from it. It is implied 
in all language which speaks of us as knowing things through 
sensation, and describes sensations as impressions made by 
external matter. It never can be entirely got rid of save by 
the recognition of ‘matter* as a congeries of relations con- 
stituted by thought. When Whewell talks of a ‘ reality 
known only by our ideas,* he is obscurely thinking of matter 
in this way. The worst of him is that he is still hampered 
by the notion that there is one sort of reality known by our 
‘ ideas,* another by our ‘ eyes.* 

107. The assertion of the reality of space, of space quali- 
fied according to geometrical definitions, is not to be under- 
stood as if space were absolute, fixed and final, a property of 
things standing over and against the spirit. As we have 
seen, it is a relation which thought constitutes, and one which 
is the negation of another equally necessary relation, that of 

* II. V. 80C. 5 , note. 
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time, and which itself carries with it the nepfation of itself, 
since objects outside each other (or in space) are yet not out- 
side each other, since each (by its outsideness) makes the 
other what it is. ‘ Body cannot act where it is not,’ yet it 
determines that which is where it is not by simply not being 
there. Mill thinks that whereas physicists were long misled 
by the supposed inconceivability of a body acting where it 
is not, they have now found out that it does act where it is 
not, which shows that the ‘inconceivable’ may become 
conceivable, and merely means that which has not yet been 
discovered. But in truth the doctrine in question, though 
perfectly true in itself, carried with it its own negation. The 
whole truth consists of it and its negation. It represents the 
abstract view of space, i.e. the consideration of one object 
merely as outside the other, without the complementary view, 
that of the external objects each by its outsideness makes the 
other what it is, and is thus not outside it. Body ‘ cannot 
act where it is not,’ but it is where it is not. 

108.. All general truths are necessary truths ; only the 
whole of truth is truth of which the negation is inconceivable. 
It is misleading to oppose ‘ necessary truths ’ and ‘ truths 
of experience.’ There are no truths which ‘ rest on evidence 
of a higher and more cogent description than any which 
experience can afford,’ * according to the right view of 
‘ experience.’ When Kant said that mathematical truths, 
being necessary, could not be derived from experience, he 
meant (in effect) experience as Locke understood it. He 
meant that they were not the result of generalisation as the 
process by which, from observation that two phaenomena 
often and without exception accompany or follow each other, 
we arrive at the judgment that they always do and will. 
This is what Mill himself generally understands by the 
derivation of mathematical truths from experience. It is a 
process which, as Locke and Hume were quite aware, can 
only yield a habit of expectation, of various degrees of 
strength, and can as little explain the certainty of a judg- 
ment founded on a crucial experiment in physics as it can 
that of a mathematical proposition. No general truths 
about nature are really got in this way. They are not 
summaries of events which have happened very often, and 
are so far likely to happen again. According to Mill’s own 

* Milly II. V. sec. 6, 
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account, they are got by the analysis, according to the * in- 
ductive methods,’ of an experience regulated by the concep- 
tion of the uniformity of nature. If they were summaries of 
events which have happened very often, and are so far likely 
to happen again, they might cease to be true any day. A 
feeling might occur in a sequence in which it has not pre- 
viously occurred, and thus the proposition previously taken 
to be true might have to be reversed. But such summaries 
are not general truths at all. Just so far as propositions 
about nature are general and true at all, they are necessarily 
true. They represent the relation of a phsenomenon to its 
conditions, and this relation, on the principle that the world 
is one (a principle without which there is no knowledge at 
all), cannot vary. If the relation of the phsenomenon to its 
conditions is misapprehended, if the supposed conditions of 
the phsenomenon are not really conditions of it, then the 
propositions in question are not true. The case is different 
when the supposed conditions of a phsenomenon are really 
conditions of it, but are subject to modifying conditions. In 
this case it may properly be said that the corresponding 
judgment is ‘nearly true.’ Most scientific judgments, I 
suppose, are of this sort ; and just so far as they are true, 
they are necessary. The right account of the matter is not, 
that the pha3nomenon is but might not be dependent on the 
known conditions, but that it is dependent on known con- 
ditions in conjunction with others still unknown, an alteration 
in which, apart from any alteration in the known, might 
produce a different phsenomenon. The qualification of the 
necessity of the judgment is also a qualification of its truth. 

The distinction of mathematical propositions from these 
propositions about nature, which are ‘ nearly true,’ arises 
from the fact that the properties of space are not dependent 
on other conditions, as the conditions to which a phsenomenon 
is referred in a scientific judgment which is ‘ nearly true ’ 
depend on other conditions. The possession (say) of circular 
figure by any particular body at any paidicular time depends 
of course on most complex conditions, but a circle may be 
a circle without having any properties but those which 
depend on its circularity. Hence there is no place for 
‘ approximate truths ’ in geometry. 

109. To say that a general proposition is true, and to 
say that its contradictory is inconceivable, are one and the 
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same thing. The moment I conceive the general proposition 
as true, I cease to be able to conceive its contradictory as true. 
Whewell is quite right in saying that, the law of chemical 
combination in definite proportions once being conceived to be 
true, its contradiction becomes inconceivable. The contradic- 
tory would be conceivable only if the law were not conceived 
as wholly true. Given any proposition conceived as wholly (un- 
conditionally) true, you cannot conceive its contradictory to 
be true consistently with that idea of the unity of the world 
without which no proposition could be conceived to be really 
either true or untrue. The proposition in question is, I sup- 
pose, conceived as wholly true, because the chemical elements 
are considered ultimate, and thus not subject to any further 
conditions which could account for a variation in the propor- 
tions in which they combine. If the combination of these 
elements should be found to depend on any ulterior cause, 
then a variation in the proportions in which they combine, 
if it could be accounted for as the result of this cause, would 
be compatible with that unity of the world which is the 
condition of knowledge, i.e. it would no longer be a 
matter of chance. It is not variation, but unaccountable 
variation, that is inconceivable. The fact that the law was 
only lately discovered is nothing against the inconceivability 
of its contradictory when discovered. Unless all unconditional 
truths are truths that all men have known from the beginning, 
it is absurd to answer the doctrine that the contradictory 
of a certain truth is inconceivable by saying that the truth 
itself was not always conceived. The question is whether 
any one, having conceived the truth and the grounds on which 
it rests, can at the same time conceive its contradictory to 
be true. On the other hand, the inconceivability of its 
contradictory is no independent test that a proposition con- 
ceived as unconditionally true is really true, since it is 
the same thing with the conception of it as thus true. The 
proposition is not true because its contradictory is inconceiv- 
able. A general proposition is true because it is the only 
way of explaining the facts to which it relates, compatibly 
with the unity of the world ; which implies that its contra- 
dictory is inconceivable. The inconceivability of the con- 
tradictory may be only provisional, but that is because the 
conception of the proposition as true is only provisional. 
A new discovery might render the contradictory of the given 
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proposition conceivable, but only by rendering the proposition 
itself untrue. Where the truth is ultimate (as the truth of 
the above-mentioned chemical law must be ultimate so long 
as chemistry remains a separate science, since it affords the 
only way of holding the chemical facts together in a science, 
unless they be accounted for by some other science), the 
inconceivability of the contradictory is absolute. 

liO. Thus Mill is incidentally right in denying that the 
inconceivability of the contradictory is the test of truth, but 
shows that he is not right on right grounds by holding that 
a proposition may be conceived true without its contradictory 
becoming inconceivable. By ‘ conception ’ Mill generally 
understands a ^ mental picture,’ by ‘ inconceivable ’ that of 
which a mental picture cannot be formed. Now the pro- 
gress of science clearly does not affect our power of forming 
mental pictures, or, if it affects it, increases, not diminishes, 
it. Thus the progress of science cannot render anything 
inconceivable, in this sense, that was not so to begin with. 
That alone is thus ‘inconceivable’ (or, to adopt Mill’s 
phraseology, ‘ unimaginable ’ as distinct from ‘ unbeliev- 
able ’) which cannot be presented as in space. A last point 
of space, to take Mill’s instance, is unimaginable because 
incompatible with the conditions of intuition ; it is a space 
(i.e. something determined by outsideness), which yet has 
nothing outside it. And in this instance what is unimagin- 
able is also inconceivable, because a space (a point or piece 
of space) is nothing if not an object of intuition, and here 
the conditions of intuition are denied. Mill apparently 
holds ^ (a) that nothing can be true which is unimaginable 
in this sense, but (6) that plenty of propositions may be true 
without their contradictory being unimaginable. He is 
right in (h), wrong in (a). Wrong in {a) because relations, 
which are our principal concern in knowledge, are not 
imaginable. None of the propositions which state laws of 
nature state what is imaginable, though the laws which 
they state relate to imaginable objects. Motion in all its 
forms is unimaginable,* and all laws of nature are in a wide 

‘ Book II. chap. vii. sec. 3. points and lines, but not the transition 

• Take the proposition, ‘ The radii from one to the other. Mill would say 
vectores of pbinots and comets traverse that we can imagine what we see, and 
equal areas in equal times.' Admitting we see bodies move. But we do twt 
that ‘planets’ ‘radii’ and ‘areas’ are ‘see’ them move (even in the sense of 
imaginable, at any mte the traversing ‘intuition’): motion is that by which 
of we area is not. You may imagine we explain what we see. 
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sense laws of motion. Therefore Mill is only right in (5) 
because he is wrong in (a). The reason why propositions 
may be true without their contradictories being unimaginable, 
is that the propositions themselves relate to the unimagin- 
able, or, more properly, to that in regard to which the 
question whether it is imaginable or no is unmeaning. 

111. Mill admits another improper sense of ‘ inconceivable ^ 
as = unbelie vable.‘ I do not find that he anywhere exactly 
explains this, but he implies that belief is the result of past 
sensations, and that its strength is proportionate to the 
number of these, and to the uniformity in the order of 
their occurrence. Sensations ‘register’ themselves (to use 
Herbert Spencer’s language), and belief represents accumu- 
lated entries in the register. In short, he has no other 
notion of belief than that of Hume, that it is the involuntary 
return of an idea with such liveliness as almost to = an 
impression. If ‘ inconceivable ’ = ‘ unbelievable ’ in this 
sense of belief, it is quite true that ‘inconceivableness is an 
accidental* thing, not inherent in the phenomenon itself, but 
dependent on the mental history of the person who tries to 
conceive it.’ ^ In this sense of inconceivable,’ the difficulty 
is not to show that the contradictory of scientific propositions 
is conceivable, but to show that these ' propositions them- 
selves are conceivable, requiring us, as they commonly do, to 
set aside a ‘ belief,’ founded on a long succession of sensible 
events, for a theory of which either the senses give no evi- 
dence at all or which is founded on the result of a single 
experiment. So far as we have the ‘evidence of our senses* 
for anything (which we have not), we have it /or the motion 
of the sun and against the motion of the earth. Why do 
we ‘believe’ the contrary? Mill admits® the difficulty of 
conceiving (in his sense) the contrary, but recognises none 
about the belief; but if belief is an ‘accidental thing,’ 
dependent on the past sensitive experience of the indi- 
vidual, the Copernican theory is quite as ‘ unbelievable ’ as 
‘ inconceivable.’ 

1 1 2. Upon Mill’s doctrine, that things really exist quite 
independently of thought or conception, and that the latter 
merely results from impressions which things make on us 
through sensation, neither the Copernican nor any other 

’ Book II. chap. vii. sec. 3; and chap. * Ibid. chap. v. sec. 6. 

T. sec. 6. ■ Ihtd. chap. vii. sec. 3, end. 
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theory can be accounted for, for every theory corrects sense, 
or rather (since mere sense gives nothing to correct), the 
first inferences from sense. In truth the reality of things is 
their determination by each other as constituents of one 
order, a determination which only exists for thought. It is 
not that there is first the reality of things, and then a theory 
about it. The reality is a theory. No motion is properly a 
phainomenon, but a relation between phsenomena constituted 
by a conceiving mind ; a way of holding together phseno- 
mena in thought. Just as the motion of a planet is a way 
of holding together certain phsenomena, the only possible 
mode of holding those phsenomena together as one, so the 
Copernican system is the only way of holding the planetary 
motions together as one, as changing appearances of one 
principle. It is a reality (not a mere theor}^ about reality), 
but it is a conception, though a conception which anyone of 
us may or may not have made his own, may or may not 
conceive or believe : and the ‘ inconceivableness of its con- 
tradictory ’ is not an ‘ accidental thing, dependent on the 
mental history of the person who tries to conceive it,’ but 
‘ inherent in the phaenomena ’ which form the system, — not 
indeed as separate phaenomena (for as such they have no 
reality), but as a system. 

113. As against Spencer, Mill is quite right, for Spencer 
has no other notion of the ground of belief than Mill’s ; and 
to make ‘ inconceivability of the contradictory,’ thus under- 
stood, the measure of what can be true, is to measure truth 
by involuntary habits of expectation and memory, as they 
happen to stand in any individual or set of individuals at 
any time. In fact, Spencer’s ‘ inconceivables,’ though in the 
passage quoted by Mill he tries to represent them as ‘ un- 
believables’ in the sense of that which accumulation or 
uniformity of experience prevents us from believing, are 
negations of certain formal ideas, which in truth carry with 
them their own negation. The negative, supposed incon- 
ceivable, so far from being so is the necessary complement 
of the conception to which it is opposed. We ‘believe in 
our own sensations ’ because ‘ the negation of this belief is 
inconceivable.’ We believe that ‘ space, time, force, exten- 
sion, figure are objective realities,’ because ‘ we cannot by 
any effort conceive these objects of thought as mere states 
of our mind; as not having an existence external to us.’ 
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What is meant by ‘belief in our own sensations ’ ? It must 
be something different from the sensations themselves. 
Spencer seems to mean by it the reference of sensation.s to 
an external cause, the thought of them as representing ‘ ob- 
jective reality.’ There is nothing, however, in their constant 
recurrence, which Spencer seems ordinarily to regard as the 
source of belief, to produce this reference. No one has ever 
been able to show why a sensation, which does not at first 
refer itself to an external cause, should come to do so on 
repetition. The Humiaii explanation would be that this 
reference to an external cause means the involuntary expec- 
tation that other sensations will follow, an expectation which 
the constant conjunction of these other sensations with the 
given one will account for. Such expectation may, no doubt, 
be thus accounted for, but the question is whether such ex- 
pectation can account for science ; whether the conception of 
objective reality, as thus reduced to involuntary expectation, 
can afford the basis which the possibility of science pre- 
supposes. * Spencer strongly rejects the Hnmian view, but 
has really nothing to put in its place but a long-winded 
version of Dr. Johnson’s refutation of Berkeley, which con- 
sisted in kicking a stone. Not seeing that the belief in 
question is the reference of sensations by thought to an 
object which itself constitutes, he regards the externality of 
the ‘ sensible thing ’ (the cause to which sensations are 
referred) as outwardness to the mind of a kind with the out- 
wardness of one space to another. He makes what is in 
fact but our first thought about the world a final and absolute 
truth, of which the negation is inconceivable. Sensations 
are ‘objectively real,’ no doubt; yet nothing is what it 
seems. A sensation has its objective reality just in that 
which, as a separate sensation, it itself is not, viz. its relation 
to the universe of things. It is produced by an ‘ external ’ 
cause no doubt, but this externality of the cause, if it 
means (a) externality to the mind, is externality which the 
mind itself constitutes, and is thus within the mind ; if it 
means (b) externality of one thing to other things, is an exter- 
nality according to which each of the externals is the essence 
or the qualifying nature of that to which it is external, and 
is thus within it. 

114. The appearance of our inability to ‘ conceive ’ space, 
&c. ‘ as not having an existence external to us,’ arises (a) 
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fro^ ii confiision of the objective with the external, (fc) from 
our misinterpreting relations which the thinking subject 
constitutes as if they were relations under which thought 
itself exists, (a) ‘ Space, &c.’ are ‘ objective ’ — not modes of 
our consciousness — in the sense that they do not depend on 
the consciousness of any one in particular (as e.g. the com- 
position of Beethoven’s symphonies depended on the con- 
sciousness of that particular individual, as the Christian 
religion depends on a consciousness shared by a multitude of 
persons, and as the perception of colour depends on the con- 
sciousness of all possessed of certain sensitive faculties), but 
on the universal (though by no means exclusive) conditions 
under which consciousness regards its object. But in this 
there is no externality. The object of consciousness is not 
external tathe subject, or, if it is, it is external in the way 
that carries its own negative (as explained above), (b) Ex- 
tension and force are relations implying the externality to 
each other of the things related. Externality is predicab le 
of these things. But the relations themselves are not ex- 
ternal to anything. Externality is not predi cable of them ; 
still more clearly it is not predicable of the thinking subject 
which constitutes them. Thus they only seem external to 
thought through the fallacy of treating the mind itself as 
' one of the things between which the relation of externality 
exists. 

115. ‘Two and one are equal to three,’ according to 
Mill,* ‘ is a truth known to us by early and constant ex- 
perience ; an inductive truth ’ ; i.e. it has happened to us 
very often and without exception to find that the same 
three objects, which as presented in separate parcels have 
produced a certain set of sensations, will produce another 
set of sensations if presented in one parcel, and vice versa. 
We are thus led to believe that this always will happen in 
the case of any three objects whatever, a belief which we 
state in the form ‘2 + 1 = 8.’ 

This explanation assumes that which is to be explained, 
viz. the act of counting. It assumes an aggregate counted 
as three : otherwise we could never have compared sensations 
produced by one parcel of three objects w’tth those produced 
by the same objects in two parcels. Having counted the 
objects as three, we already know that 2 + 1=3, since we 
> Book II. chap. vi. sec. 2. 
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have only got them by adding one to one so as to form a 
number, and then adding one to this number two. rh© 
whole question at issue relates to the synthetic act of 
counting, the act b}'' which various numbers are given. 
Given any number (e.g. twelve), all propositions which state 
equality between it and various combinations of its elements 
are derived by mere analysis (e.g. 8 + 4=12; 7 + 6 = 12). 
How% without sheer nonsense, can the mental act which 
yields the number twelve be called a ‘ generalisation from 
experience,* i.e. an assurance gradually obtained that what 
has happened constantly will always happen ? ‘ Are there 

not/ it may be said, ‘ collections of objects amounting to 
tw'elve which are always striking our senses ? ’ Exactly so, 
but do these amount to twelve for a merely sensitive con- 
sciousness ? ‘We see twelve pebbles ; twelve pebbles strike 
our sense of sight in a particular manner.* Is then twelve 
a light or a colour ? In truth a visible object ‘ impresses 
the senses thus ' only because in seeing it we count ; 
only because we either hold together successive sensations 
in one compound of parts, or think the sensation of a 
moment into parts which we proceed to add. In short, only 
because ‘ sensible objects * are already numbered or numer- 
able through a synthetic act of thought, is there an appear- 
ance of our deriving ideas of number from them by abstraction 
and generalisation. 


* l>ook I. chap vi. seo. 2. 
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[Mill, Book II., Chapters I., 11., UIJ 

116. In the theory of syllogism, as in that of ‘ necessary 
truths,’ Mill is to a great extent right as against the doctrine 
which he attacks. If the question at issue is whether the 
‘ ground,’ on which we ‘ draw conclusions concerning cases 
specifically unknown to us,’ is best stated by saying that 
‘ the unknown case is proved by known cases,’ or by saying 
that ‘ it is proved by a general proposition including botli 
sets of cases, the unknown and the known,’ * Mill’s answer, 
as here given, is quite right. It is no doubt absurd to say 
that the mortality of Socrates is proved by the truth that 
‘ all men are mortal.’ But the question remains whether 
the proof that Socrates is mortal is that this, that, and the 
other man have died (as Mill holds, chap. iii. § 4) ; whether it 
is proved by ‘ generalisation from observed particulars given 
by sense,’ of which the general proposition is a summary 
statement, in the sense in which Mill understands it. In 
short, the question at issue concerns the nature of ‘ gene- 
ralisation.’ Is it (a) a process from concrete individuals, by 
omission of their distinguishing attributes, to a class ; or (6) 
a process from a constantly observed sequence of one sen- 
sible event on another to the involuntary expectation of one 
upon the recurrence of the other; or (c) a process from 
a multitude of separate events to their uniform conditions 
(relations) or single cause? 

(a) is the doctrine of the scholastic logic, of which the 
history was determined by Plato’s original failure to dis- 
tinguish between alcrdijTop as mere sensation (sensation as it 
would be for a merely feeling consciousness), and alaOtirov as 
a concrete sensible thing (a complex of attributes constituted 
by relations). alaOnf^rov in the former sense (or aladyrov 
in the sense of our first imperfect interpretation of sense), 

* Note to Chapter VI. 
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but not in the latter, may properly be opposed to vorjTov or 
E'maT7]T6v. From the opposition of alcrQr^Tov in the latter 
sense to vorjrov arises the doctrine that on the one hand 
things in their definite concrete individuality are given to us 
in sense independently of any action of thought, and on the 
other hand that the action of thought or the process towards 
knowledge consists in a gradual abstraction from, or omis- 
sion of, the distinguishing properties of the individuals, till 
a universal, in the nature of a class possessing some fraction 
of the attributes of the individi:als, is arrived at. Of such 
a class one of the attributes included in the connotation of 
the corresponding name was predicated in the proposition 
forming the major premiss of a syllogism. On its being so 
included, and on the inclusion of the individual or species 
forming the minor term within the class (i.e. on the pre- 
dicability of the class-name of this individual or species), 
the validity of the syllogism depended. Locke was right, 
once for all, in saying that syllogism could only be analytical 
o^a ^nominal essence.’ 

11 7. Mill retains syllogism as representing a real inference, 
but holds that the conclusion is drawn, not from the general 
proposition, in the assertion of which, as he admits, the 
conclusion is already asserted, but from the ‘ particulars ’ of 
which this general proposition is a register. But his view 
is open to virtually the same objection as the old view of 
syllogism. Is the ‘ particular ’ of which an attribute is 
asserted in the conclusion one of the particulars which have 
been already observed to have this attribute (the particulars 
of which the middle term is the summary), or is it not ? If 
it is, then there is no inference to it. The conclusion is just 
as clearly involved in the data, these being the observed 
l)articulars, as it is in the general proposition according to the 
old view. If it is not, how is the inference justified ? How 
is the inference valid unless the iTrayayyij is Bia TrdvTcov^ and 
if it is ^La irdvrav, how is it inference at all? 

One answer to this objection is to adopt Locke’s denial 
of ‘ general certainty ’ in regard to nature ; to say that what 
we call so is an involuntary habit of expectation which on 
the recurrence of a sensation recalls the idea of its usual 
attendant with great vivacity. If generalisation were what 
!Mill usually describes it as being, inference that what has 
happened constantly will happen always^ this would be the 
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only possible account of the certainty which it produces. 
The question is whether this will explain science, which is 
essentially an effort by ‘ interrogation of nature ’ to get 
behind the usual to the uniform. 

118. The other answer is that the inference to the 
mortality of Socrates rests on the observation neither of all 
the particulars nor of many particulars, as all or as many ; 
that it is neither an siraywy^ hik Travrcov, which is no 
inference at all, nor an iiraycoy^ 8ia ttoWmv, which can yield 
no scientific certainty 5 that it has nothing to do with the 
quantity of the particulars, but only with their kind ; nothing 
to do with how o/ten an event happens, but only with the 
question what it really is that happens in each event. 
Inference is a process from the ^ ordo ad nos ’ or * ad sensum' 
to the ‘ ordo ad universum^'* from the ‘ phiBuomenon * in the 
proper sense to its conditions, a process to which the mere 
repetition of occurrences in ordine ad sensum contributes 
nothing. The inference to all possible cases of a like event, 
so far as made at all, is made in the first complete discovery of 
the conditions of the single event. Once know what death 
really is in the case of a single man, i.e. the conditions on 
which it depends, then I learn no more by seeing any number 
of men die, I do not become any more certain that Socrates 
will die. Whatever uncertainty there may be as to the 
mortality of Socrates consists in the uncertainty whether 
the ascertained conditions of mortality are present in his case 
or no ; whether the resemblance of Socrates to the men who 
have died (or, it may be, to single men who have died, for the 
number of cases makes no difference) is a resemblance in 
respect of the conditions on which mortality depends. No 
doubt, in the process of ascertaining what these conditions 
are, a great number of cases may have to be observed in 
order to the exclusion of unessential circumstances ; but 
the observation of such cases in order to ascertain what 
really happens, what are the conditions of the given 
phsenomena in each, is absolutely different from the observa- 
tion which from the constant occurrence of an event leads to 
the expectation of its uniform continuance. The former is 
the sort of observation which Mill has in view when he is 
explaining the inductive methods; the latter is the kind which 
he has in view in his account of the generalisation by which 
from many particulars, registered in the major premiss of a 
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syllogism, we infer the proposition which forms the conclusion 
of such a syllogism. 

119. Mill holds all syllogism to be of that kind which 
the scholastic logic held it to be in cases where the major 
premiss was founded on except that he supposes 

the need for iiraycoyi] being iravTcov to be in some un- 
explained way dispensed with ; so that the inferred case has 
not been itself one among the cases on which the inference 
is founded. This, however, is to save inference from being 
nugatory by making it invalid, unless the dispensation with 
iiraycoy^ Sea 'rravreov can be justified, ^ But,’ it wdll be said, 
‘ Mill’s inductive methods are just what enable us to dis- 
pense with iTrayayytf Sta irdvrcov.^ True, but that is because 
they imply a conception of inference in fact wholly different 
from the conception of it as generalisation from many 
observed cases to all possible cases, from what has happened 
often to what will happen always ; a conception according 
to which a general truth is something quite different from 
a summary statement of a multitude of particular events 
(which is what Mill understands it to be in his doctrine of 
syllogism) . 

‘A principle ascertained by experience,’ he says,* ‘is 
more than a mere summing up of what has been specifically 
observed in the individual cases which have been examined ; 
it is a generalisation grounded on those cases, and expressive 
of our belief that what we there found true is true in an 
indefinite number of cases which we have not examined and 
are never likely to examine.’ Yes, it is ‘ more than a mere 
summing up ’ because it is not a ‘ summing up ’ at all. Mill 
is governed by the old view that the general proposition 
concerning matter of fact is a summary of what has often 
happened ; at the same time he sees that such a summary is 
not a scientific truth, neither proven nor a basis for proof. 
Accordingly he regards it as a summary of what has been 
observed and something more. In truth, it is only this some- 
thing more because it is not a summary of observed pha 3 - 
nomena at all, but a statement of the permanent conditions 
of these phaenomena, which conditions once ascertained there 
is no further inference from these phsenomena to an ‘ in- 
definite number of cases which we have not examined.’ 

‘From instances which we have obaeiTved^ we feel 

^ Book 11. chap. i. aec. 3, end. 
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waiTanted in concluding that what we found true in those 
instances holds in all similar ones, past, present, and future, 
liowever numerous they may be.’ ^ Such a conclusion is 
nugatory. There is no inference from those instances to all 
similar ones. If they are really similar, they are covered by 
the principle discovered in the observed instances. In that 
case the conditions of the phaenomenon are the same in all 
cases of its occurrence, and the phsenomena are really 
identical, i.e. distinct in time or ad sensum, but one in essence 
(relations) or ad universum. Inference lies, not (as Mill says) 
in the generalisation from observed instances to all, but (a) 
in the discovery of the real conditions of the observed 
instances, (h) in the discovery whether other apparently 
like instances are really like. Given the real similarity of 
the other instances, there is no inference to them. 

120. In geometry there are no ‘ observed phaenomena,’ no 
ordo ad sensum, at all. Thus instead of [a) above we have 
inference consisting in the combination, primarily, of ele- 
ments consisting in the simplest forms of the limit, and then 
of figures whose properties are known as resulting from such 
combination, and the consideration of what together they 
imply. The conclusion arrived at in this way is in its 
nature universal, though obtained by the construction of a 
single figure, just as the proposition which states the con- 
ditions of a single phenomenon is universal. In each case 
the proposition is not a statement of what happens here and 
now to me (‘ this feels hot ’), but a statement of a relation 
which is not in time at all, a relation which between the 
same things is eternally the same. You analyse a particular 
drop of water into certain proportions of oxygen and hydro- 
gen. You find by means of a particular construction that 
the squares on the containing sides of this right angle to- 
gether = the square on the hypotenuse. In the first case 
you know at once that water is always composed of oxygen 
and hydrogen in the same proportions when the conditions 
are the same as those under which you analysed it (in other 
words, your conclusion is intrinsically universal). In the 
latter case the conclusion is not any more universally 
true, but it is of a different kind, of a kind which renders 
the qualification ‘under the same conditions’ superfluous, 
because the conditions cannot be different. For the same 

* Book. II. chap. iii. aec. 3. 
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reason stage (6) of inference, as above stated, has no place 
in geometry. 

Thus Mill is quite right in holding ^ that inference in 
geometry is not any less ‘ from particulars to particulars * 
than in natural science, but only because in neither is the 
inference ‘from particulars to particulars,^ in the sense of 
‘from sundry events to another event.’ The inference in 
natural science no less than in geometry is to a universal, 
to an eternal and unchangeable relation; and in natural 
science it may be from a single phenomenon, just as in geo- 
metry from a single construction. The difference lies in the 
dependence of the ascertained conditions upon other con- 
ditions in the one case, their independence in the other. 

Just as in geometrical reasoning there is nothing corre- 
sponding to (b) above, so in the lawyer’s reasoning there is 
nothing corresponding to (a). The lawyer has his general 
proposition given him by the law. Everything depends on 
making out the particular case to come under the general 
rule, i.e. on a process analogous to (6).* Thus geometry is 
constantly arriving at unqualified or unconditional general 
truths, natural science at conditional general truths, the 
lawyer never at any general truths ; he takes all his general 
truths for granted, and shows how particular acts can be 
construed as covered by them. 

121. What Mill gives® as the ‘universal type of the 
reasoning process,’ corresponding to syllogism, does not as 
it stands properly represent either (a) the process, or (b) (as 
syllogism may do) the result of reasoning. As regards (a) it 
is clear that the process of inference depends on discovering 
(1) what are the attributes in the ‘ certain individuals ’ (one 
individual would do as well) on which the ‘ given attribute * 
depends, and (2) whether the individual concerning which 
the conclusion is arrived at shares these attributes, is subject 
to the same conditions. A resemblance in respect of oiher 
attributes than these is nothing to the purpose ; a resem- 
blance to these attributes proves nothing. The question is 
whether the same cause is operative in the two cases ; not 
‘ whether from the attributes in which Socrates resembles 

> Book 11. chap. iii. sec. 3. indivMual or individuals resemble tho 

* Mill, Book II. chap. iii. sec. 4. former in certain other attributes; 

* Book II. chap. iii. sec. 7. ‘ Certain therefore they resemble them also in tho 
individuals have a given attribute ; an given attribute.' 
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those men who have heretofore died it is allowable to infer 
tliat he resembles them also in being mortal,’ * but whether 
Socrates ^ has the attributes ’ or is subject to the conditions 
on which mortality has been found to depend. When this 
has been settled, there is no further question as to ‘ whether 
it is allowable to infer’ the mortality of Socrates. Such 
language is a survival of the old notion that inference is 
from what has happened often to what happens always, and 
that the question of induction is whether an event has hap- 
pened often enough to justify this inference. For this Mill 
substitutes the question ‘ whether from the attributes in which 
Socrates resembles those men who have heretofore died it is 
allowable to infer that he resembles them also in being mortal.* 
But from mere resemblance of attributes there is no valid 
inference at all; and where for such resemblance has been 
substituted an identity between the conditions under which 
Socrates lies and those on which mortality has been shown 
to depend, the inference is over. The process thus described 
by Mill has not then the formal validity of proper syllogism, 
as represented either by the ‘ dictuvi de omni et nullo ’ or by 
a formula of quantity {rbv scr'^arov sv slvai, rS /j,£(r(^ koX 
TOP fisaov 6u o\m tw 7rp(t)T(p 7] slvat rj jjl^ stvat, /c.t.X.), nor yet 
is it a process of ‘ instructive * reasoning. 

(h) Does it then represent the result of reasoning? No ; 
in order that it may do so, in the second clause for ‘ resemble 
the former in certain other attributes * we must read ‘ are 
identical with the former in respect of other attributes on 
which the given attribute depends.’ ^ Such a result of 
reasoning corresponds to Aristotle’s ‘ apodeictic syllogism,’ 
in which the middle term represents the cause (the formal 
cause or sum of conditions) in virtue of which a certain 
subject (the minor term) undergoes a certain irddos (the 
major term). E.g. ‘ the sun with its rays cut oif by the 
intervention of the moon (middle term) is eclipsed (major 
term) ; the sun as it now is (minor term) is a sun with its 
rays so cut off ; therefore it is eclipsed.* Such a syllogism, 
though no process of demonstration (which has to do with 
showing the dependence of the major on the middle), is the 

* IJook IL chap, iii, sec. 7. a certain other phaenomeiion ; these 

* Uetter still : ‘ Under such and such are phenomena subject to such condi- 
condi t ions certain plucTiouiena (or indi- tions ; therefore they are accompanied 
vidu.ds as connected groups of phae- (or exhibit) certain other phsenomena. 
comena) arc accompanied by (or exhibit) 
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true type of tlie complete reasoned judgment, which results 
1‘rom demonstration. 

Mill’s real conception of reasoning, though he si^eaks as 
if it were represented by his revised formula of syllogism, 
does not aj^pear till the third book. There we find that he 
understands it to consist in the discovery of the causes of 
phsenomena, i.e. in a process antecedent to apodeictic syl- 
logism, a process which syllogism cannot represent. ‘ De- 
duction ’ indeed he describes as in certain cases entering 
into the discovery, but it is a deduction really quite different 
from syllogism, and which the syllogistic formula will not 
represent. 



K. INDUOTION. 

[Mill, Book IILJ 

122. Mill gives four definitions of induction ^ ; it is 
(a) ‘ drawing inferences from known cases to unknown ’ ; 
{h) ‘affirming of a class a predicate wliicli has been found 
true of some cases belonging to the class ’ ; (c) ‘ concluding, 
because some things have a certain property, that other 
things which resemble them have the same property * ; (d) 
‘ concluding, because a thing has manifested a property at a 
certain time, that it has and will have that property at other 
times.’ 

(a) is misleading because there is no inference from 
known cases to unknown, except just so far as the unknown 
become known. There is no inference from the mortality 
of other men to that of Socrates, except that which consists 
in coming to know Socrates as we have come to know other 
men in respect of their mortality, i.e. by ascertaining the 
conditions on which mortality depends. Inference consists 
in getting to know Socrates in the same respect, i.e. in 
discovering whether he is subject to the same conditions. 
To (h) the same objection applies. Till you know whether 
the classification is a valid one in respect of the attribute 
affirmed, there is no inference from ‘ some cases ’ to the 
class ; and when you know this, there is no more room for 
inference. So with (c) ; settle the resemblance, as = identity 
of conditions, and the inference is over. As to (tZ), times as 
such are not in question. Induction has nothing to do 
either with the times at which observed phenomena have 
been observed, or with other times, except so far as diversity 
of conditions is connected with diversity of times. 

123, The misconception of the nature of induction im- 
plied in the above statements goes along with a misconception 
of the ‘axiom of the uniformity of nature.’ It is regarded 

* Book III. chap, ii sec. 6. 
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as an assumption that things resembling each other in a 
great many points will resemble each other also in others, 
or that what has happened often will happen always, that 
the future will resemble the past. If we ask for the ground 
of such an assumption, we are referred to inductio jper 
enumerationem aimplicem. A rule which is to enable us to 
dispense with such enumeratio is itself founded on it. Upon 
the strength of a mere (n.umeration of instances in which 
phsenomena have appeared in a uniform relative order, we 
assume from a single instance, in which two phsenomena 
have been associated, that they will be in all instances so 
associated. But how do we know that the instances, with 
the examination of which we are always dispensing on the 
strength of the rule, might not be just what would invalidate 
it if they were examined? If the ground of induction were 
merely an involuntary expectation, it might be accounted 
for in this way. From the constant association of a ny two 
phenomena we no doubt come to expect the continued 
association of these two, but there is nothing in this to 
produce expectation of continued connexion between others 
which have seldom been presented to us at all, or not in 
unbroken connexion ; and most of the phaBnomena with 
which science deals are of the latter sort, of a sort with 
which we only become acquainted at all, or at any rate only 
in unbroken connexion with each other, through ‘ interro- 
gation of nature,’ not through the ordinary course of 
experience. In short, enumeratio simplex, in the sense of 
simple de facto sequence of one feeling on another, could 
simply yield a bundle of expectations of various degrees of 
strength according as the sequence between each series of 
feelings had been more or less frequently repeated and 
unbroken ; nor could the strength of the expectation that 
h will follow d, founded on constant and uniform sequence, 
communicate itself to the expectation that a will follow /, if 
a deficient or varying experience of their connexion left the 
latter expectation weiik. Such a bundle of expectations has 
nothing in common with the ground of inductive reasoning, 
as it actually exists. This ground is more fitly expressed 
as the conception of the ‘ unity of the world ’ than as that 
of the ‘ uniformity of nature,’ at any rate if the latter is 
supposed to be equivalent to the assumption that the future 
will resemble the past. The future might be exceedingly 
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unlike the past (in the ordinary sense of the words) without 
any violation of the principle of inductive reasoning, rightly 
understood. If the ‘ likeness ’ means that the experiences 
of sensitive beings in the future will be like what they have 
been in the past, there is reason to think otherwise. Present 
experience of this sort is very diflerent from what it was in 
the time of the ichthyosaurus. If it means that different 
experiences of the future will be part of one system with 
the present, the result of conditions that now are, it is 
true; but to such a system and conditions the distinction of 
past and future does not apply ; they are eternal. On the 
other hand, of that to which the distinction of past and 
future does apply, resemblance cannot be truly predicated. 

124. To make a plausible case for the derivation of the 
principle of induction from an enumeratio simplex of uni- 
formities in the sequence of ‘ phsenomena,* such sequence 
ought to be much more uniform than on the first view it is. 
A certain sight of fire is no doubt uniformly followed by a 
feeling of warmth, &c. &c. ; but, on the other hand, the 
sequences (say) of appearances in the sky seem infinitely 
various. As Mill says,‘ ‘ the order of nature, as perceived 
at a first glance, presents at every instance a chaos followed 
by another chaos.’ Hence when he and others are refuting 
the doctrine that the conception of the ‘ uniformity of 
nature ’ is a priori, which they suppose to mean that every 
man is born with it ready-made, they have no difliculty in 
showing that uneducated men do not believe nature to bo 
uniform. They believe in a certain uniformity of nature, 
but in a great deal of wilfulness. How should this be if 
the belief in uniformity is founded on enumeratio simples, on 
an experience of uniformity which is constantly ‘ crowding- 
in upon us ’ 9 No doubt it is only upon the first view that 
nature seems a chaos ; that between so many events there 
seems to be no sort of uniform relation. Upon a deeper 
view or ‘ interrogation * we find uniformity where there 
seemed chaos. But then it is just this ‘ interrogation ’ 
that has to be accounted for : it is only upon the supposition 
of uniformity that we make the interrogation. How can 
this be, if the supposition is only derived from the observation 
of uniformity, an observation which presupposes the inter- 
rogation? You cannot come to believe nature to be uniform 

• Book III, chap. rii. sec. 1. 
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till you interrogate her. You cannot interrogate her till you 
believe her to be imiform. 

‘ If, then, the principle of induction — call it the concep- 
tion of the unity of the world, or what you will — is neither 
derived from observation, as Mill says, nor born ready-made 
with every man, how (it may be asked) do we come by it? ’ 
The answer is, that it is implicit in the simplest act of know- 
ledge. (When the human animal begins to know, I do not 
pretend to say.) The unity of the world is the unity of the 
thinking subject. In order to the simplest act of knowledge, 
to that represented by the words ‘ something is,’ or ‘ this is 
here,’ a multiplicity of feelings (or, if you like, a feeling 
attended to in successive moments) must become one object 
in virtue of the equal presence of the manifold elements to 
the one subject. The conception on our part of nature as a 
system, of which every part or process is determined by 
relation to all the rest, is merely a development of this 
original determination of our feelings by relation to one 
thinking subject ; and the reality of nature as a system con- 
sists in the relation of its multiplicity to one thinking sub- 
ject, which distinguishes itself from it, but determines it, 
makes it what it is, by this distinction of itself from it. 

125 . Thus the definitions which Mill gives of induction 
at best only describe an incident of it, the essence of induc- 
tion being the discovery of the causes of phenomena. What 
is true of a certain phfcnomenon or sensible event is true of 
all pha3noinena really the same, i.e. determined by the same 
conditions. This, it will be said, is an identical proposition, 
or another way of putting the principle of contradiction. 
But it is what Mill’s formula comes to, if it is to be true at 
all. It is not true, unless ‘same ’is substituted for ‘ similar.’ 
The whole business of science is to substitute real identity 
(identity of conditions) for mere similarity between phseno- 
inena. The ‘ resemblance in certain assignable respects ’ ' 
between the ‘ all cases ’ and the ‘ particular case ^ must be 
identity in respect of the conditions on which the attribute 
predicated depends ; and it is the office of reasoning, whether 
inductive or deductive, to ascertain these. These ascer- 
tained, the work is done. There is no further inference 
from ‘ some cases ’ to ‘ all cases,’ or from ‘ certain times ’ to 
‘ all times.’ It is the statement of the conditions of a phm- 
* J8ook 111. chap. Hi. sec. 1 . 
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iiomenon whicli is the ‘general proposition/ in distinction 
alike from the ‘ singular ’ proposition, which merely states 
the occurrence of a phsenomenon, and from the *' collective ’ 
proposition which summarises any number of such proposi- 
tions. Mill is quite right in saying that it is the business 
of induction to arrive at such truly general propositions. 
But his doctrine about syllogism was that a general propo- 
sition was merely a register of a multitude of singular pro- 
positions. 

126. There are, in Mill, two views of the process by which 
we come to knowledge, which cannot properly be adjusted 
to each other ; one, that it consists in the discovery of 
causes, ‘ cause ’ being defined as the sum of the conditions 
of a phaenomenon ; the other, that throughout it is the dis- 
covery of resemblances between phsenomena, either {a) as 
observation of resemblances between individual phtenomena, 
or (h) as abstraction, description, and classification of these, 
or (<j) as generalisation, i.e. inference from observed resem- 
blances to unobserved, in which, sharply distinguished from 
{h), Mill considers induction properly to consist. 

Of course, the more completely science is reduced to a 
register of resemblances between phsenomena, the less does 
the constitutive action of thought appear in it. Though, in 
tyuth, it is only for a thinking consciousness that tlie relation 
of resemblance can exist, yet the existence of such a relation 
for consciousness is so readily confused with the simple suc- 
cession of resembling sensations (which implies no conscious- 
ness of relation), that this may readily be ignored. If all 
the facts, then, which science ascertains consist in ‘ resem- 
blances between phenomena,’ the work of thought in the 
constitution of facts need scarcely come into view. 

It is this work of thought in the constitution of facts 
which Whewell really has to assert as against Mill. But he 
spoils his own case by often writing as if the antithesis be- 
tween ideas and facts were a valid one ; as if the ‘ superiii- 
ductiori of ideas ’ upon facts were merely an operation that 
hod to be performed ex parte nostra in order to give science. 
Hereupon he is open to the rejoinder that we get our ideas 
from the facts, which is quite true, but is of no avail against 
the true doctrine that it is only the ‘ colligating ^ action of 
thought which constitutes those relations in which the 
‘facts ’ consist. The true opposition is not between thought 
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and fact, but between thought and mere feelings, which, ex- 
cept as related to each other through relation to thought, 
are not facts at all.* 

127. To return to the acts or processes which Mill dis- 
tinguishes as observation, description (or abstraction), and 
induction (or generalisation) ; the truth is that these are no 
other than stages in one and the same process, by which 
the world becomes to us what it is in itself, a connected 
whole. It is really such a whole in virtue of the presence 
of its manifold to the one eternal thinking subject. To us, 
from the beginning of knowledge, through communication 
in principle of this subject to us as our self-consciousness, it 
is such a whole potentially, i.e. we regard our experience as 
representing a world of which every element is related to 
every other. Only as so regarded is our experience a basis 
of knowledge. It becomes so for us actually, as we come to 
know wbat the relations between the component parts of 
the world of experience, which from the beginning we pre- 
sume there must be, really are. 

128. Observation, in its simplest form, is the act by 
which we connect manifold feelings in an individual object. 
This connection is not one in the way of resemblance. To 
my simplest apprehension (say) of ‘ this table ’ there go (a) 
feelings which I hold together as immediately successive in 
time, {h) felt objects which I hold together as limiting each 
other in space, and (c) the feelings and felt objects thus 
held together are identified, i.e. regarded as one thing, of 
which the successive feelings are qualities and the mutually 
limiting objects are parts ; but these relations of space, 
time, and identity, involved in the observation of a single 
object, are none of them resemblance. 

If after an interval I look at the table again, there is no 
floubt a resemblance of the related feelings and felt objects, 
which form the second experience, to those which formed 
the first ; and in virtue of this similarity of the experiences 
I identify them as representing one object ; ‘ this is the same 
table that I saw before.’ But the relation of identity, 
though it may be thus founded on that of resemblance, is 
quite different from it. We must observe (a) that they are 
not merely resembling experiences that I refer to an identical 
object, but experiences ‘ contiguous in space and time ’ (i.e. 

• Of. Whewell* Novum Organtm ttenovutum^ p. U6. 
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experiences, as Hume would say, related in a way which 
does not depend on anything- in the experiences related) ; 
{h) that when it is resembling experiences that are identified, 
the substitution of identity for resemblance is all-important 
as a beginning of knowledge. If the collective representa- 
tion, which we come to denominate as ‘ this table,’ were 
merely regarded as similar, not as representing one thing, 
there would be nothing to be accounted for in the appear- 
ance of an unusual difference between the representations. 
These not being referred to one thing, it would not be a 
change. 

129. The ordinary view of observation, which Mill adopts, 
is that groups of sensations having various degrees of resem- 
blance to each other are presented to us ; that then we form 
our idea of the individual object by regarding as one those 
groups which are precisely alike, e.g. (according to the 
language which afterwards comes to be used) the group of 
sensations which I have each time that I look at ‘ this table ’ ; 
that afterwards we combine objects which have less precise 
resemblance ; and so on, as observation passes into abstrac- 
tion, which is supposed to be merely the collection, under a 
name, of points of resemblance between objects which in other 
points more or less differ. Induction, again, is supposed to 
be a discovery of points of resemblance, but not by direct 
observation: it is an inference of unobserved resemblance 
from the observed. 

The fault of this account is that in each stage it ignores 
that determination of objects by relations other than those of 
resemblance which is necessary in order that there may be 
resembling objects to compare. The precisely similar groups 
of sensations, which it supposes us to combine, only are 
similar groups through the intellectual super-induction upon 
mere feelings of relations of time, space, and identity, as 
described above. The sensations which go to make up each 
presentation of ‘ this table,’ are not related to each other 
in the way of resemblance. Nor can that attention to the 
points of resemblance between different individual objects, 
in which ‘ abstraction ’ is supposed to consist, lead to any 
advance in knowledge. Just so far as the science of the 
ancient philosophers consisted in such ‘ abstraction,’ it was 
barren. Take the discovery of early astronomers that 
planets * revolve in recurring periods’ (that each planet so 
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revolves as constantly to return to the same position in an 
equal time). The conceptions which this discovery involves 
are none of them got by observation of resemblance. To 
render it possible, there must be (1) the conception 
of motion, of the same body occupying separate spaces 
in successive times (identity, time, space) ; (2) of time as a 
measureable quantity, with something to measure it by ; (3) 
of the planet as revolving ; (4) of a position in space deter- 
mined by relation to the earth, &c. &c. In order to such 
conceptions a long process of determining feelings by rela- 
tions thought of must have gone on, but by relations not in 
the way of resemblance. In each case the conception is 
what Whewell calls a ‘ colligation of hicts,’ each fact in turn 
being a colligation of other facts ‘ nearer to sense,’ i.e, imply- 
ing less of the combining action of thought upon the mere 
manifold of feeling. Thus a period of time, a portion of 
space (made up of parts), are facts constituted by intellectual 
colligation. A motion is a further colligation of a period 
of time with a portion of space through the conception of 
body occupying parts of the space in successive times. Nor 
is the conclusion arrived at fitly described as a judgment of 
resemblance. It is the judgment that the periods of time 
occupied by a return of a body to a certain position are 
equal (i.e. qua quantity identical), and the whole value of 
it lies in its being a judgment not of mere resemblance, but 
of equality. From the connection of any set of pliFenomena 
as merely resembling, no science results : once connect them 
as constituents of a quantity, and we have the beginnings 
of science. Connected as parts of a quantity, they then 
resemble each other in virtue of that relation, but it is 
not in virtue of resemblance that they are so related. All 
things related to each other are similar as a result of that 
relation, but this is quite different from their being related 
in virtue of resemblance. If our knowledge of relations 
results from the observation and abstraction of resemblances, 
the resemblances observed and abstracted cannot be those 
which presuppose relations. Hence our knowledge of relations 
in space and time cannot result from the observation and 
abstraction of resemblance ; for objects cannot be observed 
to resemble each other in these ways unless they have been 
previously known as related in space and time. 

130. All science may rightly be described as progressive 
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‘colligation of facts’ through superinduction of conceptions, 
if it is understood («) that ‘ conception ’ means relation, 
which is rightly called ‘ conception ’ because it is constituted 
by the combining action of thought upon a manifold ; (b) 
that every fact is constituted by such a superinduction ; 
(c) that thus the colligating conception does not exist in our 
minds before or apart from its existence in fact; and (d) 
that that on which it is superinduced is not the fact as it 
really is, but either (1) feelings on the part of us who feel 
before we understand, or (2) a fact as yet imperfectly con- 
ceived by us, not conceived in the fulness of its relations. 

To describe science as the progressive discovery of the 
conditions of pha3nomena, comes to the same thing. The 
word ‘ phsenomenon,’ like ‘fact,’ is ambiguous. Just as 
apart from colligating conceptions there is no fact either 
really or for knowledge, so apart from conditions there is 
no ‘ phsenomenon ’ ‘ either really or for knowledge. The 
phaenotnena which form the data of the most elementary 
knowledge are already conditioned phsenomena (conditioned 
by the superinduction of conceptions upon mere appearances 
to sense), or phsenomena colligated by mutual relation. 

The first step in knowledge is to connect one appearance 
with another, as forming one object or apparent thing ; to 
identify appearances. This is done by instituting relations 
between them (relations which doubtless really exist, bub 
which for us as sentient are not), and this is to condition them. 
The next step is to connect objects thus formed, in other 
words to condition, by mutual relations, the conditions of the 
first appearances. All knowledge is a continuation of this 
process. To think is to condition, and to condition is to 
think. The phsenomena of which scientific men speak of 
themselves as discovering the conditions are a long way off 
mere appearances to sense ; they are phaeiiomena already 
conditioned by much colligation, highly determinate facts. 
Thus the discovery that air has weight is spoken of as the 
discovery of the conditions, or law, of a phaenomenon. 


' Cf. Deschanel’s Natural Ph-Uowphy^ 
p. TV, ‘ A pint* no mt' non is a cliargo 
tliiit takes place in the condition of a 
body, the fall of a stone, the flowing 
of water, the melting of lead, the com- 
bustion of wood, for example, are phae- 
notnena. When we study the charac- 
teristics which belong to pbrenoraena of 
VOL. II. 


the same class, we soon perceive that 
the various circumstances of their pro- 
duction have a mutual dependence, so 
that if one of them varies, the others 
undergo a corresponding variation. The 
expression of this connection constitutes 
a physical law.* 


U 
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Rut in wliat sense is air a phoDnomenon ? Mill and his 
friends would be prompt to tell us that air is not an ‘ entit}^ ’ ; 
but they do not scruple to call it a phsenomenon. Yet in the 
only proper sense of ‘entity,’ as an intelligible object, there is 
much more propriety in calling it ‘ entity ’ than ‘ phenomenon.’ 
[t is an intelligible object, but not an appearance to sense, or 
a sensible event. It is an understood relation between the con- 
ditions (themselves relations) of certain sensations. The dis- 
covery that it has weight means that in a certain respect this re- 
lation is identified with one already known to exist between other 
conditions of phfenomena (a relation of bodies to each other), 
and that a quantitative and therefore measurable relation. 

131. It is thus absurd to call the ‘ law that air has weight ’ 

(as Mill seems to do, Book III. chapter iv. § 1) a ‘ uniformity 
in respect to a single phsenomenon.’ The air, apparently, is 
the ‘ single pheenomenon ’ about which the ‘ uniformity ’ dis- 
covered is that it is always heavy. But air is not a single 
phsenomenon, nor even, in any natural sense, a uniformity 
between phfenomena; for uniformity between phaenomena 
means a relation between phjenomena in the way of resem- 
blance, and the more important relations which constitute 
air are not in the way of resemblance, e.g. motion, and 
production of motion. Nor is the discovery that it has 
weight a discovery of uniformity. If it is, between what is 
the resemblance discovered ? ‘ Between different cases of 

the phenomenon of air.’ But the discovery is that air has 
weight in a single case, when no other conditions than those 
understood by ‘ air ’ are present. There is the whole dis- 
covery : there is no further discovery of resemblance between 
that case and all cases. ‘ The resemblance,’ it may be said, 
‘ is between air and other things that can be weighed.’ No 
doubt, if it can be weighed, it resembles other things that 
can be weighed ; but the discovery is of its weight, which is 
not a relation in the way of resemblance, though, of course, 
it constitutes a point of resemblance between all things 
determined by it. The fruitfulness of the discovery lies in 
this, that it connects ‘ air ’ (the conditions of phenomena so 
called), or brings it under the same law, with all ponderable 
mattfjr ; renders it a measurable quantity. 

132. The discovery that air has weight is apparently 
what Mill would reckon a proper induction, ‘ as distinct (say) 

* At least he speaks of the law that force which is called its weight,’ as an 
air presses upon mercury ‘with the iuductioii. Book III. chap. iv. sec. 1. 
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from Kepler^s discovery that planets move in ellipses, which 
is only a description of what has been observed. The one is 
a generalisation, the other only an abstraction ; the one 
represents inference, the other only observation 5 the one is 
an explanation of phsenomena, the other merely a descrip- 
tion.^ There is, no doubt, a distinction between such a 
‘ description ’ of planetary motions as Kepler discovered, and 
such an ‘ explanation ’ of them as Newton discovered, a 
distinction which Whewell puts as that between the laws of 
plitonomena and the laws of their causes. The question is 
whether Mill gives the right account of it. 

Is it a distinction between a fact seen and a fact in- 
ferred? No doubt, as Mill says, ‘the ellipse was in the 
fact# before Kepler recognised it.’ That upon which the 
conception of elliptical motion can alone be properly said to 
have been ‘ superinduced,’ consists, not in the facts of Mars’ 
positions, but in Kepler’s observations of them. The ellip- 
tical motion of Maifs may rightly enough be called a 
conception, but in this sense of conception there is no super- 
induction of it. It is always there, constituting the facts. 
That which can alone be said to be superinduced is the 
conception on the part of the astronomer, and that upon 
which this is superinduced is not the facts but the astro- 
nomer’s observations. The point is, that in the same sense 
in which Kepler ‘ saw ’ the ellipse in the facts, Newton 
‘ saw ’ the law of gravitation in the facts. 

Again, when a conception is said by Mill to be ‘ abstracted 
from facts ’ or ‘ from phaenomena,’ this can only mean that 
it is abstracted from our observations of facts, from the 
facts as they are for the consciousness of the person who is 
supposed to make the abstraction. Otherwise he has nothing 
from which to abstract. But, on the other hand, the 
observations must already be connected and determined by 
the conception (or conceived relation), if it is to be derived 
from them by ‘ abstraction,’ for we cannot abstract what is 
not there to be abstracted. What process, act, or progress 
of thought, then, is represented by this ‘abstraction,’ by 
which we are supposed to obtain a conception which we 
must already have had in order to the possibility of the 
‘ abstraction ’ ? 

Taking ‘ facts,’ then, in the only sense in which a 

’ Book HI. chap. 11 . tides. 3 and 4. 
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conception can with any meaning be said either to be * super- 
induced upon’ or ‘abstracted from’ them, viz. as = our 
observations, the former expression is the more correct of 
the two, because the observations as connected by the con- 
ception take a new character ; a new aspect is superinduced 
upon them. This they must already have, in order that the 
abstraction may be possible, and if they have it, no further 
step is taken in the abstraction, — at any rate, only such as 
consists in giving abstract expression to (finding a formula 
for) the connecting conception. 

183. Thus, when Mill says, ‘ Such a conception (that of 
life) can only be abstracted from the phaenomena of life 
itself ; from the very facts which it is put in requisition to 
connect,’ the answer is that such a statement puts the ^art 
before the horse ; that till the phenomena have been con- 
nected by such a conception, they have not the character 
from which it can be abstracted. Doubtless, as Mill says, 
‘ there is in the facts themselves something of which the 
conception is itself a copy ’ (or, more properly, the facts are 
themselves related, through a thought which conceives or 
holds them together, as they come to be for us) ; but from 
the facts themselves, as distinct from our observations, we 
can make no abstraction. The business of science is to 
connect our observations (the facts as they are, or are con- 
stantly coming to be, for our consciousness) by the con- 
ception by which the facts themselves are connected ; to 
reproduce in us this conception. Such reproduction is only 
possible because, the thinking subject which is the unity of 
the world being in principle present in us as our reason, 
our observations, or the facts as they are for our conscious- 
ness, are already potentially what they are in themselves. 
We are constrained to seek to think them or hold them 
together as one, and the only way in which this can be done 
is by connecting them as they are really connected. Just 
in so far as we fail so to connect them, the facts of our 
observation (or the facts as they are for our consciousness) 
are a contradiction to that unity whicli, because in itself, 
thought must seek to find in the world. Just so far as we 
succeed in so connecting them, the facts of observation (or 
the facts as they are for our consciousness) become the real 
facts. Thus it is the ‘ phmnoraena of life ’ that bring us to 
the true conception of life, not in the sense that we abstract 
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it from them, but in the sense that the facts of life, as 
observed or as they are for our consciousness, are a contra- 
diction, a perplexity, a baffling manifold, in which thought 
cannot rest till they are connected for us as they are really 
connected, till these phacnoinena become the realities. 

134. Mill’s distinction, then, between Kepler’s discovery 
and Newton’s, so far as it depends on the view that the 
former is an ‘ abstraction,’ of a kind with that of the old logic, 
breaks down. The conception of the relation between the 
positions of Mars as points in an ellipse is not abstracted 
from Kepler’s observations of them, for, till they have been 
determined by this conception, they have not the common 
characters from which it could be abstracted. They have 
first to be determined by the conception of their mutual 
relation as points in an ellipse (which is not a relation in 
the way of resemblance, though as all alike determined by 
it they resemble each other), before the abstraction can be 
made. Hence the fallacy of Mill’s statement,’ ^ The mental 
operation which extracts from a number of detached obser- 
vations certain general characters in which the observed phse- 
nomena resemble one another, or resemble other known facts, 
is what Bacon, Locke, and most subsequent metaphysicians 
have understood by the word abstraction.’ Cf. III. ii. § 4. 
‘ The assertion that the planets move in ellipses was but 
a mode of representing observed facts ; it was but a colli- 
gation ; while the assertion that they are drawn, or tend, 
towards the sun, was the statement of a new fact, inferred 
by induction.’ Write Miewly known fact ’ for ^ new fact ’ in 
the second clause, and it becomes equally applicable to 
Kepler’s discovery. 

As little as Kepler’s discovery and others which Mill 
would class with it are ‘ abstractions ’ in the ordinary sense, 
is what he reckons as ‘ induction proper,’ such as Newton’s 
discovery, a ‘ generalisation ’ in the ordinary sense, as an 
inference from some cases to all, from known cases to 
unknown. Mill says,* ‘ The universe, so far as known to us, 
is so constituted, that whatever is true in one case is true in 
all cases of a certain description ; the only difficulty is to 
find what description.’ The business of induction, then, it 
appears, is to find a true and adequate description of the 
single , case, to find the sum of its conditions. This done, 

* Book III. chap. ii. aec. 6. * Ihid^ chap. iii. eec. ]. 
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everything is done. Till it is done, generalisation to all like 
cases may bo wholly false, for apparent likeness is com- 
patible with entire diversity of conditions ; when it is done, 
generalisation is purposeless, for the cases to which we 
extend the generalisation are, if it is to be valid, the same 
in respect of their conditions with that which is the basis of 
the generalisation. The only sense in which generalisation, 
as a process from the observed to the unobserved, has a 
place in knowledge, is as an anticipation of what results 
from the combination of conditions already known in their 
separate, but not in their joint, action, i.e. as the process 
which Mill calls * deduction.® 

136. The distinction, then, between observation and in- 
ference breaks down, as does that between abstraction or 
description and generalisation, as an account of the differ- 
ence between the discoveries of Kepler and Newton. There 
is inference in the simplest observation, if everything is 
inference which goes beyond sense, for already in such 
observation there is a determination of phsenomena in the 
strict sense (as = appearances) by conditions consisting in 
understood relations, and there is no more inference than 
this in any induction. The true difference between such a 
‘ description * as that of Kepler and such an ‘ induction ’ as 
that of Newton (which, according to Mill’s own showing,* is 
only a more complete description), lies in the range of 
the ‘ colligation ’ which they severally imply. The discovery 
of Kepler enables us to * colligate * the observed position of 
the planets ; that of Newton (I believe) all motions of bodies 
whatever. That of Kepler is merely a discovery of the 
mode in which the positions of planets condition each other ; 
that of Newton is of the dependence of these mutually con- 
ditioning positions upon a condition common to all matter. 

The wider the colligation, the greater the range of facts 
unified by a conceived relation, the less becomes the possi- 
bility of the relation as conceived by us being other than 
the relation as it really is, or as it is according to the true 
conception. Whewell says that often several different con- 
ceptions will serve equally well to colligate the same set of 
observed facts. To which Mill rightly replies ^ that though 
these several conceptions may serve equally well as a descrip- 

* [P. 337. Sco passage quoted on the preceding page from il/V//, III. iii. 1.] 

* Book m. chap. ii. sec. 4, note. 
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fcion of the facts, they will not as an explanation of them. 
The rationale of this is, that a set of facts, though described 
by their colligation with each other (the statement of their 
relations as conditioning each other), is only explained by 
colligation with other sets of facts. In this respect Mill’s 
account of the difference between the discoveries of Kepler 
and Newton as one between description and explanation 
may be accepted. Of course a description which does not 
admit of explanation is not really a true description (though 
Whewell sometimes writes as if it might be, just as he some- 
times writes as if the conception by which facts are united, 
instead of being a relation belonging to the facts, merely 
existed ex parte nostra) . If our conception of the facts were 
the conception (relation) which really connects them, on the 
principle that the world is one it would admit of connection 
with the conception by which other facts are connected under 
some common conception, i.e. it would admit of explanation. 
Thus the truth is not that two descriptions may be equally 
true, two explanations not, but that the more complete colli- 
gation is the test of the truth of the less complete. Of two 
descriptions the untruth of one may be settled by the im- 
possibility of explaining it, i.e. of colligating it with other 
groups of facts. But the explanation by which the true 
description is colligated with other facts is only a wider 
description,^ which may in turn be found inadequate because 
not admitting of more complete colligation. 

* Buuk 111. chap. ii. sec. 4 , note. 
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L. CAUSATION. 

[Mill, Book III., Chapter V.] 

136. It is commonly supposed that there are two views 
about causation, between which our choice lies; one that 
it is simply a relation of uniform sequence between one 
phenomenon and another or others (to ‘ uniform ’ some 
would add ‘ unconditional/ without supposing that it makes 
any difference) ; the other that it consists in a ‘ mysterious 
tie * between one phenomenon and another, or in a power 
exercised. either by a natural agent, in virtue of which what 
is called its effect follows, or by something external to both 
the nominal cause and the effect, which determines the 
sequence of one upon the other. In fact, however, though 
the doctrine of the ‘ mysterious tie * is always being ascribed 
by English ‘ experimentalists ’ to people whom they call 
‘ transcendental is ts,’ they never condescend to tell us what 
‘ transcendentalist ’ in particular holds the doctrine. 

Another common notion is that there are two different 
questions, one as to the nature of causation (the relation of 
cause and effect) itself, another as to the origin of our idea 
of causation. Thus there are people who hold that the 
origin of our idea of causation lies in our consciousness of 
volition or voluntary effort; in our experience of ability to 
move muscles, and through them other things, upon a pre- 
ference. But people who hold this do not (at any rate 
always) hold that the relation of cause and effect in nature 
implies such volition on the part of the cause or on the part of 
an omnipresent agent. There are those, again, who hold that 
the constancy in the sequence of certain feelings upon others 
is what gives us the idea of the relation of cause and effect ; 
but who would not admit that this relation itself consists in 
such constant sequence or in the habit of expectation pro- 
duced by it ; who regard it, on the contrary ,‘as belonging to 
an objective order of nature on which the sequence of our 
ideas may depend, but which is not interchangeable with it. 
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If we think the matter out, however, we shall find that 
the question of what the relation of cause and effect is in 
itself is identical with the question of the source of our idea of 
it. The conception ex parte nostra is merely a reproduction, 
more or less complete, of the conception (or relation) as it 
really exists. 

137. The characteristic of Hume’s doctrine as stated by 
him is, that, according to it, the relation of cause and effect 
is the succession of our impressions and ideas, or an ‘ im- 
pression of reflection ’ consisting in the habit of expectation 
derived from this, not an ‘ objective order ’ on which the 
succession of our ideas depends. The sight of flame has 
constantly been followed by the feeling of heat ; hence, upon 
seeing flame, the idea of heat presents itself involuntarily 
with great liveliness. In this liveliness and involuntariness 
with which the feeling of heat is expected upon flame being 
seen consists, not merely our idea of heat as the effect of 
flame, but the connexion itself in the way of cause and effect 
between flame and heat.^ This, according to Hume, is the 
account of the connexion between every particular effect and 
every particular cause. Of any general law of causation 
Hume (according to his own showing) knows nothing. The 
only account that he could consistently give of such a law 
would be that it is the sum of all particular habits of expec- 
tation, of the kind just described. To take another illustra- 
tion (which llume uses in the ‘ Essays ’). One billiard ball 
strikes another, and this other moves. There is an imme- 
diate sequence in time between the motion of the latter ball 
and the impact of the former ; but there is also an immediate 
sequence between, e.g,, my touching this table and seeing 
the clock, yet I do not reckon my seeing the clock an effect 
of my touching the table. In what lies the difference be- 
tween the two cases ? The fact that the succession in the 
one case has been observed constantly, in the other perhaps 
never before, makes no difference to the succession or to the 
events between which the succession obtains. What it does 
make a difference to is my habit of expectation. If I shut 
niy eyes at the moment of the impact of one ball on the 
other, I should ‘ believe in ’ (have the liveliest possible idea 
of) an ensuing motion of the other ball. But if I shut my 
eyes or failed to turn my head at the moment when I touch 
• Seo Tol. i. General Introduction to Hwm^ sec. 284 ff., especialJy spf 
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this table, no idea of the clock would present itself to me. 
And in this subjective difference (according to Hume) lies 
all the difference between a sequence which is, and one which 
is not, a relation of cause and effect. It is thus not a tr?ie 
account of the matter to say that, according to Hume, the 
connexion between any cause and any effect consists in the 
invariable, or even the usual, sequence of the latter upon the 
former. Hume was acute enough to see that the mere re- 
petition of the succession of events makes no difference to it, 
as a succession of events ; that one sequence in time is 
exactly like every other, the sequence of the motion of one 
billiard ball on that of another an exactly similar sequence 
to that of the sight of the clock upon the touch of the table. 
What ordinary people really mean when they speak of the 
relation of cause and effect as invariable sequence is, that 
the invariability of a sequence is a test that the sequence of 
events is much more than a mere sequence of events, that it 
is a sequence so determined by the system of nature as that one 
event cannot occur without the other ; and this implies neither 
‘ power ’ nor a ‘ mysterious tie,’ on the contrary, it is strictly 
and solely intelligible. It is such determination, of which 
invariability is merely a test, which really distinguishes the 
relation of cause and effect from other sequence. But deter- 
mination by a system of nature is neither an ‘impression’ 
nor an ‘ idea,’ nor a succession of impressions and ideas, nor 
can it be represented by them ; hence, logically, Hume can 
know nothing of it, and he is so far logical that though he 
cannot help using language which implies it, he dispenses 
with it as far as he can, — will not deliberately avail himself 
of it in his system. Thus, since some difference has to be 
found between antecedence in the way of causation and 
other antecedence, and since it cannot be found in any 
difference which repetition makes to the antecedence as such 
(one antecedence being like every other), it remains for 
Hume to find it, as he does, in the feeling of expectation on 
our part with which the impression of the antecedent is 
accompanied. 

This doctrine could scarcely be adopted by any one who 
understood what it amounted to. It would follow from it 
that causation admitted of degrees, as the habit of expecta- 
tion does. It is sometimes thought that Hume only needed 
to have been aware of the doctrine of ‘hereditary trans- 
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mission • &c. in order to have stated his doctrine in an 
unassailable way. The only difference that this could have 
made to his doctrine would have been that, whereas in its 
present form it would seem to follow from it that causation 
was a relation which came gradually into being with each 
individual’s habits of expectation, as reformed by the do(^- 
trine of hereditary transmission it would have led to the 
conclusion that causation was a relation which was gra- 
dually coming into being with the growing experience of the 
human race. 

Undoubtedly, according to Hume’s doctrine, the relation 
between day and night would be one of cause and effect, as 
much as any relation of antecedent and sequent can be. 
The expectation of night as to follow, which is incidental to 
the experience of the day, is as strong as any expectation 
can be. 

138. Scientific men often suppose themselves to adopt 
Hume’s doctrine of cause and effect, but in fact they only 
do so with two alterations, which make it not only quite a 
different doctrine, but one which could not have been 
logically arrived at from Hume’s premisses. They do not 
hold that the difference between a sequence of one event on 
another which is, and one which is not, a sequence of effect 
on cause, lies in the difference that a habit of expectation 
accompanies the one and not the other. They do hold that 
the reason why invariability is essential to sequence in the 
way of effect is, not because without invariability the habit of 
expectation would not be formed, but because a sequence in 
the way of effect is one determined by a system of nature, 
so that from any cause only one effect can really follow. 

To revert to the distinction between the sequence of the 
motion of one billiard ball on that of another and the 
sequence of my sight of that clock on my touch of this 
table, no scientific man would admit that the difference lay 
in the fact that the former sequence had constantly been 
repeated. They regard a sequence between events as one of 
causation on the first time of its occurrence. In the words 
of Mill,* ‘Between the phenomena which exist at a.ny 
instant, and the phcenoinena which exist at the succeeding 
instant, there is an invariable order of succession.’ Thus 
the state of the earth at any time is the effect of its state aa 

* £ook III. cliiip. V. see. 2. 
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determined by its relation to the rest of the universe at the 
immediately preceding time, but neither state has ever 
occurred before or will ever occur again. ^ Invariable,^ then, 
here cannot mean ‘ invariably repeated/ but only ‘ which 
could not be other than it is.’ 

The residuum of itself, in short, which Hume’s doctrine 
has left in ordinary scientific men is, {a) that in the last 
resort there is nothing in any phsenornenon to account for 
the uniform sequence of another upon it ; (6) that our 
notion of, or belief in, causation, as distinct from that 
relation itself, results from repeated experience (transmitted 
from generation to generation). 

lo9. (a) We find, it is said, that as a matter of fact 
phaBiiomenon a generally follows phajnomenoii 6, but that 
there are exceptions. We seek to explain these in order to 
find the true cause of a, and find that it only follows h 
when b itself follows cerbiin other plicenomena, and again 
that b only follows these when these occur in a certain 
sequence, and so on. We never can get beyond the fact 
that one phscnomenon always follows another, or only 
follows that other when that other follows something else ; 
we never can give a reason why it should be so. When we 
give a Bloti for a natural ort we are merely stating another 
on. When we are said to investigate the nature of any 
phaenomenon in order to explain the sequence of another 
upon it, we are merely ascertaining certain de facto sequences 
which constitute the nature of a complex phieiiomenon, and 
for none of these can we in the last resort give a reason.* 

In this, it is said, lies the difference between ‘ a cause ’ 
and ‘ a reason,’ in the confusion between which the great 
error of ancient philosophy lay (though Aristotle distin- 
guishes aiTiov yvo)(rsa)9 and alnov ysv Vascos.) From a reason 
yon can infer the consequent, from a cause you cannot 
infer the effect. If one phsenomenon has always been 
found to be followed by another, you will expect upon its 
occurrence that the usual sequent will follow, and only in 
that sense do you infer eftect from cause. 

So Hume said, ‘ Ko idea or object considered in itself can 
give a reason for drawing a conclusion beyond it/ In 
reasoning, according to him, you do not * go beyond ’ a 
given idea, but merely break it up. But such reasoning 
* Sm MiUt Book 111. chap. xii. aec. 6. 
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lias nothing- to do with ‘matters of fact*; it merely deals 
with ‘ nominal essences.’ No ‘ matter of fact/ according to 
him, could be ‘proven* or ‘inferred’ or ‘deduced’ at all. 
His modern followers are not so strict. If matters of fact 
cannot be proven, inferred, or deduced, there is an end of 
inductive logic. Yet the exponents of inductive logic com- 
monly accept the antithesis between ‘ reason ’ and ‘ cause,’ 
between the order of facts and the order of thought, and 
the doctrine that the relation of cause and effect is only a 
relation of uniform sequence between phsenomena, of which 
the denial of the possibility of ‘ proving * or ‘ inferring ’ 
facts is the corollary. ‘ Can you,’ it may be said, ‘ by any 
amount of reasoning make known a fact which was not 
known before P No. But causes and effects are alike 
matters of fact. Then no cause can be discovered from an 
effect or any effect from a cause by reasoning, nor can there 
be anything in any particular cause to account for its 
particular effect, nor anything in any effect to imply its 
cause ; there can be no reason why one should precede or 
follow the other.’ This is the Humian view, which English 
eminricists have hitherto supposed themselves to adopt. 

140. It is quite true that by ‘ mere reasoning,’ if that 
means syllogism (the evolution of the content of a given 
idea or, more properly, of the meaning of a name), no fact, 
not already known, can be known ; but it is equally true 
that a ‘ mere fact,’ a fact apart from relations which are not 
sensible, would be no fact, would have no nature, would not 
admit of anything being known or said about it. No 
reasoning can yield new experience in the way of feeling, 
but new experience in the way of feeling merely or by itself 
is no intelligible fact, no addition to knowledge. 

Thus, to Hume’s maxim, quoted above, we reply that 
‘ no idea or object ’ can be ‘ considered in itself’ ; and just 
because it cannot, every ‘ idea and object ’ (every experience 
in the way of feeling, every object to which we refer such 
experience) compels a conclusion beyond it. The ‘ minimum 
intelligihile ’ in the way of feeling (the only experience which 
amounts to a knowable fact) is a feeling related to another 
as a changed appearance or affection of something of which 
the other was an appearance or affection, whether that 
‘ something ’ be regarded as a feeling subject or a felt 
object. The conception of this something developes, as 
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everything is found to be relative to another and to derive 
all that it is or has from that relation, till the ‘ something ’ 
becomes ‘ nature ’ (of which Lewes has at last discovered 
that to say that it is uniform is an identical proposition) 
which remains the same in all its changes. 

This minimum intelligihile, however, is still unintelligible. 
The identical changes. Without identity there is no change, 
yet change contradicts identity. To overcome the contra- 
diction the change must be accounted for. At first the 
changes seem chaotic. The first thing (a) to be done for 
satisfying that demand for unity, which is the ground of 
our intelligence and at the same time identical in principle 
with the unity (the one subject) of the world, is to make 
out what follows what ; the next thing (h) is to account for 
the ascertained uniformity by progressive discovery of its 
conditions, a discovery which at once further ascertains the 
uniformity and connects it with other uniformities of change. 
(No doubt natural philosophy has been held back by the 
liurry to get to (b) without sufficient care in (a), and by 
acquiescence as regards (b) in mere verbal explanations or 
appeals to supposed agencies extra-natural, assumed ex 
nnalogia hominis,) 

Thus, as no real object is a separate object, so no known 
object, in being known, can be considered by itself. ‘ What 
is beyond it ’ constitutes both its reality and its knowability. 
Considered in relation to the knowability of the object, 
‘ what is beyond it ’ is the reason of which the object as 
known is the consequence ; considered in relation to its 
reality, ^ what is beyond it ’ is the cause of which the object 
as it exists is the effect. Or, conversely, since the object, so 
far as known, determines that beyond it which, in knowing 
it, I am coming to know, and in its existence determines 
that beyond it which its existence implies, this ‘ beyond it,’ 
considered in relation to its knowability, is the consequence 
of which it is the reason, considered in relation to its exist- 
ence, is the effect of which it is the cause. 

141. In short, the absolute antithesis between the rela- 
tion of reason and consequence and that of cause and effect 
is part of the false antithesis between thought and reality, 
which goes along with the reduction of reality to mere 
individuals, whether ‘ things ’ or ^ events.’ Once apprehend 
(what is implied in all the teachings of science) that there 
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are no isolations or separations in nature, that * individuals ’ 
are mere logical fictions (that, strictly, individuality is a 
logical category which has no reality except in correlation 
with all other categories), that no event happens which is 
not determined hy, and does not contribute to determine, 
the whole system of nature ; once apprehend this, and the 
notion that the relation of cause and effect is fitly described 
as that of an invariably preceding to an invariably following 
event must be given up. Any effect in its reality = its 
cause. What is the cause of water ? Does this mean the 
cause of an event consisting in the formation of some 
water ? If so, we must answer that the cause of water is 
the combination of hydrogen and oxygen in certain pro- 
portions. But this combination, which is rightly said to be 
the cause of the event consisting in that formation, = that 
event. There is no antecedence in time of cause to effect. If 
by ‘ water,’ however, is meant a composite chemical substance 
having certain properties (as in Mill, Book III. chapter x. § 4), 
then we must say that the cause of water lies in oxygen and 
hydrogen, as combined in certain proportions, but still there 
is no antecedence of cause to effect. The cause = the effect, 
and the effect = the cause. The view of cause, in short, as 
an event uniformly preceding another event, is incompatible 
with the definition of it as the sum of the conditions of a 
phseiiomenon. 

142. ‘ But,’ it may be replied, ‘ though the cause be not 
a preceding event, but the sum of conditions, these conditions 
are all events. Even the “permanent causes” which Mill 
admits^ may bo reduced to groups of events, sequent or 
contemporary, as may the “objects” which, according to him, 
‘‘enter as causes into the sequences called states of those 
objects.”* Thus, though the relation of cause and effect 
may not be resoluble into uniform sequence, it is resoluble 
into a multitude of sequences and coincidences taken to- 
gether ; and our ultimate analysis cannot get beyond the 
mere fact, for which no reason can be given, that certain 
events are simultaneous with, certain events successive upon, 
certain other events ; and our laws of nature are merely 
summary statements of such simultaneities and successions. 
Thus the appearance of the phenomenon ‘ water ’ is coin- 
cident with, not sequent upon, the combination of oxygen 
* Book 111. chap. v. aec. 7. * Ihid* sec. 4 . 
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and hydrogen ; we know no reason why their combination 
should constitute such an appearance, and though the 
formation of water is not sequent upon the combination, 
the characteristic of the formation — that which we mean by 
distinguishing it as water — is that certain other phsenomena 
will follow. Thus the essence of water consists (a) in its 
formation upon a certain coincidence, and (h) in the sequence 
of certain events iipon that formation. Facts of simultaneity 
and sequence make up its nature, as a wider* range of such 
facts make up all nature.* 

143. First let us be clear what coincidence or simul- 
taneity means. It is a designation of events, not, indeed, 
sequent on each other, but each sequent upon one and the 
same event in that particular series of recurrent events by 
which we measure time (the diurnal motion of the sun). 
A relation of simultaneity, then, just as a relation of se- 
quence, (a) implies that the related objects are in time, and 
(h) is only possible for (in relation to) a subject not itself in 
time, but equally present to the succession of times ante- 
cedent to the time at which the simultaneous events ocQur, 
and to that time itself. Thus, if all reality were reducible 
to a multitude of connected successions and simultaneities 
(we must add ‘connected’ if such an account of reality is to 
have any appearance of corresponding with science), there 
would still be implied a single subject to which all these 
were relative. And it would still be misleading to speak (a.s 
Mill does * ) of nature as made up of separate uniformities in 
respect of simultaneity and succession, since this conveys 
the notion that each uniformity is independent of all the 
rest ; which is to reduce the world to chaos. That which 
gives its character to any sequence or simultaneity (that 
character which science seeks to ascertain) is not the number 
of instances in which the sequence or simultaneity has 
occurred, though that is what we seem to imply when we make 
‘ uniformity ’ the dilferentia of the sequence or simultaneity ; 
(the simultaneity between the appearance of life in a particular 
part of the earth and the attainment of certain conditions in 
respect of temperature and otherwise could but occur once, 
yet it is not the less a determined simultaneity, which could 
not have been other than it was) ; it is its relation to the 
other simultaneities and successions which, if it be so, form 
the system of nature. Now this relation of all simul- 
' Book III. chap, ia’, t>ec. 1. 
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taneitics and successions to each other so that one could not 
be without the rest, which is alone the adequate cause of 
any plisenomenon, is not itself simultaneous with, or suc- 
cessive upon, anything. It is not an event — not in time — 
and the designations of simultaneity and sequence are only 
api^licable to events. 

Thus, admitting it to be true that every ‘ fact ’ is a 
simultaneity or succession of events or appearances, and 
that the system of nature is the sum of all such ‘ facts,’ 
still, inasmuch as the system of nature can only = the sum 
of such facts as determined by relation of all to each other, 
which is not a relation in the wa,y of time, that which gives 
it its character (makes it what it is) is not simultaneity or 
succession or both together, but a unity which is properly 
eternal (not an event or any number of events), and to 
which designations appropriate to what is in time are wholly 
inapplicable. In like manner the relation of cause and 
effect is not a relation in time, not one to which either 
^ simulcaneity ’ or ‘succession’ are applicable. Cause is 
defined as the ‘unconditional antecedent,’ but the two terms 
of the definition are incompatible with each other. You 
can find no unconditional antecedent short of the whole 
system of nature (for there are no events of which you can 
say that one must follow the other though all the con- 
ditions of the universe were changed), and to that the 
term ‘ antecedence ’ has no proper application. 

114. Hume held that there could properly be no cer- 
tainty, but only probability, in regard to a relation of cause 
and effect. With him, as we have seen, the relation itself 
consists in a lively belief, as distinct from that knowledge of 
which the only possible object is ‘ relations of ideas ’ (i.e. 
the relation of one idea to another as containing or con- 
tained in it, and mathematical relations, according to the 
doctrine of the JEsmtjii, which is a return to Locke). Such 
a lively belief admits of various degrees, according to the 
amount and uniformity of the experience on which it is 
founded, hut it never reaches certainty. With JMill this 
distinction between belief and knowledge has disappeared. 
The relation of cause and effect is an objective relation, the 
correct copy of which in our minds constitutes certain 
knowledge, though there may bo always some doubt whether 
we have attained such a copy. At the same time the 
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relation is supposed to consist in tlie sequence of one event 
on another, so that onr certainty in regard to it consists 
in a conviction that the sequence will always continue, 
‘ always ’ being taken to mean ^ unconditionally.’ This 
conviction in regard to any particular sequence is supposed 
to be based (a) on the belief that on every event some other 
(whatever that other may be) without exception follows, a 
belief wdiich simply results from our finding in ordinary 
experience that it always is so ; (h) on such an examination, 
governed by that belief, of the complex antecedents of the 
particular event, as ascertains which of them may be absent 
without the event ceasing to happen. Those which cannot 
be so absent are unconditional antecedents. 

On tbis it is to be remarked as regards (nr), that the 
experience of the constant sequence of event c on event d 
may doubtless lead to tbe strongest expectation of one on 
occasion of the other. But how should that cause tbe 
belief that e will follow /, when there has been no constant 
experi(?nce of it, or lead to an interrogation of nature iii 
order to explain the apparent irregularity in tbe sequence 
of e on /? In fact all the attempts to explain ‘ belief in 
uniformity,’ as resulting from the passive experience of 
constancy in the sequence of events, presuppose some 
rudimentary conception of nature. Without this, such 
experience could only yield a bundle of expectations, of 
which one might indefinitely strengthen or weaken another, 
but of which none could afford any explanation of another. 
With this rudimentary conception (of which the true account 
is that it is the presence in us as our self-consciousness of 
the single subject which is presupposed in the possibility of 
a nature), the several constancies and inconstancies become 
constantly more and more explanatory of each other. As 
to (6), if the supposition of an unconditional sequence could 
be arrived at in the way suggested, it would be an un- 
warranted and misleading one. 



ON THE DIFEEEENT SENSES OF ‘FEEEDOM’ 
AS APPLIED TO WILL AND TO THE 
MOEAL PEOOEESS OF MAN. 


Note of the Editor, 

The lectures from which the followinj^ extract is talion were delivered 
in the beginniiijr of 187ih in continuation of the course in which the dis- 
cussion of Kant’s moral theory ocouiTod. The portions here printed are 
those which were not embodied, at any rate in the same form, in the 7Vo- 
lef/omena to Ethics. See Eroliujoniena to Ethics, Book ii. ch. i. sec. 100| 
Editor’s note. 



ON THE DIFFERENT SENSES OF ‘FREEDOM' 
AS ALTLIED TO WILL AND TO THE MORAL 
PROGRESS OF MAN. 


1. Since in all willing a man is Ins own object, the will 
i3 always free. Or, more properly, a man in willing is 
necessarily free, since willing constitutes freedom,' and ‘ free 
will’ is the pleonasm ‘free freedom.’ But while it is 
important to insiet upon this, it is also to be remembered 
that the nature of the freedom really differs — the freedom 
means quite different things — according to the nature of the 
object which the man makes his own, or with which he 
identifies himself. It is one thing when the object in 
which self-satisfaction is sought is such as to prevent that 
self-satisfaction being found, because interfering with the 
realisation of the seeker’s possibilities or his progress 
towards perfection: it is another thing when it contributes 
to this end. In the former case the man is a free agent in 
the act, because through his identification of himself with 
a certain desired object — through his adoption of it as his 
good — he makes the motive which determines the act, and 
is accordingly conscious of himself as its nuthor. But in 
another sense he is not free, because the objects to which 
his actions are directed are objects in which, according to 
the law of his being, satisfaction of himself is not to be 
found. His will to arrive at self-satisfaction not being 
adjusted to the law which determines where this self- 
satisfaction is to be found, lie may be considered in the 
condition of a bondsman who is carrying out the will of 
another, not his own. From this bondage he einergi's into 
real freedom, not by overcoming the law of his being, not 

' In that 8en«e in which 'freedom’ expresses a state of the soul, as distinct 
from a civU relation. 
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by getting th(> better of its necessity, — every fancied effort 
to do so is but a new exhibition of its necessity, — but by 
making its fulfilment the object of his will ; by seeking the 
satisfiction of himself in objects in which he believes it 
should he found, and seeking it in them because he believes 
it should be found in them. For the objects so sought, 
however various otherwise, have the common characteristic 
that, because they are sought in such a spirit, in them self- 
satisfaction is to be found ; not the satisfaction of this or 
that desire, or of each particular desire, but that satisfaction, 
otherwise called peace or blessedness, which consists in the 
whole man having found his object; which indeed we never 
experience in its fulness, which we only approach to fall 
away from it again, but of which we know enough to be 
sure that we only fail to attain it because we fail to seek it 
in the fulfilment of the law of our being, because we have 
not brought ourselves to ‘gladly do and suffer what we inust.’ 

To the above statement several objections may be made. 
They will chiefly turn on two points ; (a) the use made of the 
term ‘freedom’; {h) the view that a man is subject to a 
law of his being, in virtue of which he at once seeks self- 
satisfaction, and is prevented from finding it in the objects 
which he actually desires, and in which he ordinarily seeks it. 

2. As to the sense given to ‘ freedom,’ it must of course be 
admitted that every usage of the term to express anything but 
a social and political relation of one man to others involves 
a metaphor. Even in the original application its sense is by 
no means fixed. It always implies indeed some exemption 
from compulsion by others, but the extent and conditions 
of this exemption, as enjoyed by the ‘ freeman ’ in different 
states of society, are very various. As soon as the term 
‘ freedom ’ comes to be applied to anything else tban an esta- 
blished relation between a man and other men, its sense 
fluctuates much more. Reflecting on their consciousness, on 
their ‘ inner life ’ (i.e. their life as viewed from within), men 
apply to it the terms with which they are familiar as 
expressing their relations to each other. In virtue of that 
powder of self-distinction and self-objectification, which he 
expresses whenever he says ‘I,’ a man can set over against 
himself his whole nature or any of its elements, and apply to 
the relation thus established in thought a term borrowed 
from relations of outward life. Hence, as in Plato, the terms 
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‘freedom ’ and ‘ bondage ’ may be used to express a relation 
between the man on the one side, as distinguishing himself 
from all impulses that do ncc tend to liis true good, and 
those impulses on the other. He is a ‘ slave * when they are 
masters of him, ‘ free * when master of them. The metaphor 
in this form was made farther use of by the Stoics, and 
carried on into the doctrines of the Christian Church. Since 
there is no kind of impulse or interest which a man cannot 
BO distinguish from himself as to present it as an alien 
power, of which the influence on him is bondage, the parti- 
cular application of the metaphor is quite arbitrary. It may 
come to be thought that the only freedom is to he found in 
a life of absolute detachment from all interests ; a life in 
which the pure ego converses solely with itself or with a God, 
who is the same abstraction under another name. This is a 
view into which both saints and philoso2diers have been a2>t 
to fall. It means practically, so far as it means anything, 
absorption in some one interest with which the man iden- 
tifies liiftiself in exclusion of all other interests, which he 
sets over against himself as an influence to be kept aloof. 

With St. Paul the application of the meta2)hor has a 
special character of its own. With him ‘ freedom ^ is specially 
freedom from the law, from ordinances, from the fear which 
Iheseinspire,— a freedom which is attained through the com- 
munication of what he calls the ‘ spirit of adoption ’ or ‘ son- 
shij).’ The law, merely as law or as an external command, is 
a source of bondage in a double sense. Presenting to man a 
command which yet it does not give him power to obey, it 
destroys the freedom of the life in which he does what he 
likes without recognising any reason why he should not (the 
state of which St. Paul says ‘ I was alive without the law 
once ’) ; it thus puts him in bondage to fear, and at the same 
time, exciting a wish for obedience to itself which other 
desires {<j>p 6 vr]fjia a-apKos) prevent from being accomplished, it 
makes the man feel the bondage of the flesh. ‘ What I will, 
that I do not ’ ; there is a power, the flesh, of which I am the 
slave, and which prevents me from performing my will to 
obey the law. Freedom (also called ‘ peace,’ and ^ reconcilia- 
tion ’) comes when the spirit expressed in the law (for the 
law is itself ‘ spiritual ’ according to St. Paul ; the ‘ flesh ’ 
through which it is weak is mine, not the law’s) becomes the 
principle of action in the man. To the man thus delivered, 
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as Sfc, Paul conceives liiin, we might almost apply phraseology 
like Kant’s. ‘ He is free because conscious of himself as the 
author of the law which he obeys.’ He is no longer a ser- 
vant, but a son. He is conscious of union with God, whose 
will as an external law he before sought in vain to obey, 
but whose ‘ righteousness is fulfilled ’ in him now that he 
‘ walks after the spirit.’ What was before ‘ a law of sin and 
death ’ is now a ‘ law of the S2)irit of life.’ (See Epistle to 
the Homans, viii.) 

3. But though there is a point of connection between St. 
Paul’s conception of freedom and bondage and that of Kant, 
which renders the above phrase applicable in a certain sense 
to the ‘ spiritual man ’ of St. Paul, yet the two conceptions 
are very different. Moral bondage with Kant, as with Plato 
and the Stoics, is bondage to the flesh. The heteronomy of 
the will is its submission to the impulse of pleasure- seeking, 
as that of which man is not in respect of his reason the 
author, but which belongs to him as a merely natural being. 
A state of bondage to law, as such, he does not contemplate. 
It niiglit even be urged that Kant’s ‘ freedom ’ or ^autonomy’ of 
the will, in the only sense in which he su2)posed it attainable 
by man, is very much like the state described by St. Paul as 
that from which the communication of the spirit brings de- 
liverance, — the state in which ‘ I delight in the law of God after 
the inward man, but find another law in my members warring 
with the law of my reason and bringing me into captivity to 
the law of sin in my members.’ For Kant seems to hold that 
the will is actually ‘ autonomous,’ i.e. determined by pure 
consciousness of what should be, only in rare acts of the best 
man. He argues rather for our being conscious of the pos- 
sibility of such determination, as evidence of an ideal of what 
the good will is, than for the fact that anyone is actually so 
determined. And every determination of the will that does not 
proceed from pure consciousness of what should be he ascribes 
to the pleasure-seeking which belongs to man merely as a 
‘ Natur wesen,’ or as St. Pciiil might say ‘ to the law of sin 
in his members.’ What, it may be asked, is such ‘freedom,’ 
or rather such consciousness of the possibility of freedom, 
worth ? May we not apply to it St. Paul’s words, ‘ By the 
law is the knowledge of sin ’ ? The practical result to the 
individual of that consciousness of the possibility of freedom 
which is all that the autonomy of will, as really attainable by 
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man, according- to Kant’s view, amounts to, is to maLe him 
aware of the heteronomy of his Avill, of its bondage to motived 
of which reason is not the author. 

4. This is an objection which many of Kant’s statements 
of his doctrine, at any rate, fairly challenge. It was chieHy 
because he seemed to make freedom ’ an unrealised and un- 
realisable state, that his moral doctrine was found un- 
satisfactory by H('gel. Hegel holds that freedom, as the 
condition in which the will is determined by an object 
adequate to itself, or by an obj?ct which itself as reason 
constitutes, is realised in the state. lie thinks of the state 
in a way not familiar to Englishmen, a way not unlike that 
in which Greek philosophers thought of the TroXty, as a society 
governed by laws and institutions and established customs 
which secure the common good of the members of the society 
— enable them to make the best of themselves — and are re- 
cognised as doing so. Such a state is ‘ objective freedom ’ ; 
freedom is realised in it because in it the reason, the self- 
determining principle open-ating in man as bis will, has found 
a perfect expression for itself (as an artist maybe considered 
to express himself in a perfect work of art) ; and the man 
who is determined by the objects which the w^ell-ordered 
state presents to him is determined by that which is the 
l^erfect expression of his reason, and is tlius free. 

5. There is, no doubt, truth in this view. I have already 
tried to sliow^ how the self-distinguishing and self-seeking 
consciousness of man, acting in and upon those human wants 
and ties and affections which in their proper human character 
have as little reality a^mrt from it as it ajjart from them, 
gives rise to a system of social relations, with laws, 
customs, and institutions corresponding: and how in this 
system the individuaFs consciousness of the absolutely desir- 
able, of something that should be, of an ideal to be realised 
ill his life, finds a content or object which has been 
constituted or brought into being by that consciousness 
itself as working through generations of men ; how interests 
are thus supjplied to the man of a more concrete kind than 

‘ Intho sense of ‘ autonomy of ration.il determination Kant would have reeog* 
will,’ or determination by an object nised as characterisi ie of every human 
^hich reason constitutes, as distinct act, properly so called, 
from determination by an object uhich * [In a previous course of lectures, 
the mao makes Uis owa; this latter BeeVrulrgomenatoEthic^tlll.in.Y 
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the interest in fulfilment of a universally hindin" law 
because universally binding, but which yet are the product of 
reason, and in satisfying which he is conscious of attaining a 
true good, a good contributory to the perfection of himself and 
his kind. There is thus something in all forms of society that 
tends to the freedom * at least of some favoured individuals, 
because it tends to actualise in them the possibility of that 
detennination by objects conceived as desirable in distinction 
from objects momentarily desired, which is determination by 
reason. 2 To put it otherwise, the effect of his social relations 
on a man thus favoured is that, whereas in all willing the 
individual seeks to satisfy himself, this man seeks to satisfy 
himself, not as one who feels this or that desire, but as one 
who conceives, whoso nature demands, a permanent good. 
So far as it is thus in respect of his rational nature that ho 
makes himself an object to himself, his will is autonomous. 
This was the good which the ideal ttoXis, as conceived by 
the Greek philosophers, secured for the true TroXlrTjy, the 
man who, entering into the idea of the iroXis, was eqiially 
qualified ap'^stv /cal ap^eaOai, No doubt in the actual Greek 
'itoXls there was some tendency in this direction, some 
tendency to rationalise and moralise the citizen. With- 
out the real tendency the ideal possibility would nob 
have suggested itself. And in more primitive forms of 
society, so far as they were based on family or tribal 
relations, we can see that tlie same tendency must have been 
at work, just as in modern life the consciousness of his 
2:)Osition as member or head of a family, wherever it exists, 
necessarily does something to moralise a man. In modern 
Christendom, with the extension of citizenship, the security 
of family life to all men (so far as law and police can secure 
it), the establishment in various forms of Christian fellowship 
of which the moralising functions grow as those of the 
magistrate diminish, the number of individuals whom society 
awakens to interests in objects contributory to human per- 
fection tends to increase. So far the modern state, in that 
full sense in wliich Hegel uses the term (as including all the 
agencies for common good of a law-abiding people), does 
contribute to the realisation of freedom, if by freedom w'e 
understand the autonomy of the will or its determination by 

' In the Fenso of ‘ autonomy of will.’ 

* [This lufct clause is queried in the MS.j 
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rational objects, objects which help to satisfy tlie deinanrl 
of reason, the effort after self-perfection. 

6. On the other hand, it would seem that we cannot 
significantly speak of freedom except with referei\ce to 
individual persons ; that only in them can freedom be 
realised ; that therefore the realisation of freedom in the 
state can onl^^ mean the attainment of freedom by indi- 
viduals through intlnences which the state (in the wide 
sense spoken of) supplies, — ‘ freedom ’ here, as before, 
meaning not the mere self-deteimination which renders us 
responsible, but determination by reason, ‘ autonomy of the 
will ’ ; and that under the best conditions of any society 
that has ever been such realisation of freedom is most 
imperfect. To an Athenian slave, who might be used to 
gratify a master’s lust, it would have been a mockery to 
speak of the state as a realisation of freedom ; and perhaps 
it would not be much less so to speak of it as such to an 
untaught and under-fed denizen of a London yard with 
gin-shops on the right hand and on the left. What Hegel 
says of the state in this respect seems as hard to scpiare 
with facts as what St. Paul says of the Christian whom the 
manifestation of Christ has transferred from bondage into 
‘ the glorious liberty of the sons of God.’ In both cases the 
difference between the ideal and the actual seems to be 
ignored, and tendencies seem to be spoken of as if they 
were accomplished facts. It is noticeable that by uncritical 
readers of St. Paul the account of himself as uiuler the law 
(in Romans vii,), with the ‘ law of sin in his members warring 
against the law of his reason,’ is taken as applicable to the 
regenerate Christian, though evidently St. Paul meant it as 
a description of the state from which the Gospel, the 
‘ manifestation of the Son of God in the likeness of sinful 
flesh,’ set him free. They are driven to this interpretation 
because, though they can understand St. Paul’s account of 
his deliverance as an account of a deliverance achieved for 
Miem but not in tliem, or as an assurance of what is to be, 
they cannot adjust it to the actual experience of the 
Christian life. In the same way Hegel’s account of freedom 
as realised in the state does not seem to correspond to the 
facts of society as it is, or even as, under the unalterable 
conditions of human nature, it ever could be; though 
undoubtedly there is a work of moral liberation, which 
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society, through its various agencies, is constantly carrying 
on for the individual. 

7. Meanwhile it must be borne in mind that in all these 
different views as to the manner and degree in which 
freedom is to bo attained, ‘ freedom ’ does not mean that 
the man or will is undetermined, nor yet does it mean mere 
self-determination, which (unless denied altogether, as by 
those who take the strictly naturalistic view of human 
action) must be ascribed equally to the man whose will is 
lieteronomous or vicious, and to him whose will is auto- 
nomous ; equally to the man who recognises the authority 
of law in what St. Paul would count the condition of a 
bondman, and to him who fulfils the righteousness of the 
law in the spirit of adoption. It means a particular kind of 
self-determination ; the state of the man who lives indeed 
for himself, but for the fulfilment of himself as a ‘giver of 
law universal’ (Kant); who lives for himself, but only 
according to the true idea of himself, according to the law' 
of his being, ‘according to nature’ (the Stoics) ; who is so 
taken up into God, to whom God so gives the spirit, that 
there is no constraint in his obedience to the divine will 
(St. Paul) ; whose interests, as a loyal citizen, are those of a 
well-ordered state in which practical reason expresses 
itself (Hegel). Kow none of these modes of self-deter- 
mination is at all implied in ‘ freedom ’ according to the 
primary meaning of the term, as expressing that relation 
between one man and others in which he is secured from 
compulsion. All that is so implied is that a man should 
have power to do wdiat he wills or prefers. No reference is 
made to the nature of the will or preference, of the object 
willed or preferred ; whereas according to the usage of 
‘ freedom ’ in the doctrines we have just been considering, it 
is not constituted by the mere fact of acting upon preference, 
but depends wholly on the nature of the preference, upon 
the kind of object willed or preferred. 

8. If it were ever reasonable to wish that the usage of 
words had been other than it has been (any more than that 
the processes of nature were other than they are), one might 
be inclined to wish that the term ‘freedom’ had been con- 
fined to the juristic sense of the power to ‘ do what one wills ’ : 
for the extension of its meaning seems to have caused much 
controversy and confusion. But, after all, this extension 
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does but represent various stages of reflection upon the 
self-distinguishing, self-seeldng, self-asserting principle, of 
which the establishment of freedom, as a relation between 
man and man, is the expression. The reflecting man is not 
content with the first announcement which analysis makes 
as to the inward condition of the free man, viz. that he can 
do what he likes, that he has the power of acting according 
to his will or preference. In virtue of the same principle 
which has led him to assert himself against others, and thus 
to cause there to be such a thing as (outward) freedom, he 
distinguishes himself from his preference, and asks liow he is 
related to it, whether he determines it or how it is deter- 
mined. Is he free to will, as he is free to act ; or, as the 
act is determined by the preference, is the preference deter- 
mined by something else? Thus Locke (Essay, II. 21) begins 
with deciding that freedom means power to do or forbear 
from doing any particular act upon preference, and that, 
since the will is merely the power of preference, the question 
whether the will is free is an unmeaning one (equivalent to 
the question whether one power has another power) ; that 
thus the only proper question is whether a man (not his will) 
is free, which must be ans-wered affirmatively so far as bo 
has the power to do or forbear, as above. But he recognises 
the propriety of the question whether a man is free to will 
as well as to act. He cannot refuse to carry back the 
analysis of what is involved in a man’s action beyond the 
preference of one possible action to another, and to inquire 
what is implied in the preference. It is when this latter 
question is raised, that language which is appropriate enough 
in a definition of outward or juristic freedom becomes mis- 
leading. It having been decided that the man civilly free 
has power over his actions, to do or forbear according to 
preference, it is asked whether he has also power to prefer. 

9. But while it is proper to ask whether in any particular 
case a man has power over his actions, because bis nerves and 
limbs and muscles may be acted upon b}^ another person or 
a force which is not he or his, there is no appropriateness in 
asking the question in regard to a preference or will, because 
this cannot be so acted on. If so acted on, it would not be 
a will or preference. There is no such thing as a will which 
a man is not conscious of as belonging to himself, no such 
thing as an act of will which he is not conscious of as 
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issuing from liimself. To ask whether he haa power over it, 
or whether some other power than he determines it, is like 
asking whether lie is other than himself. Thus the question 
whether a man, having power to act according to his will, 
or being free to act, has also power over his will, or is free 
to will, has just the same impropriety that Locke points out 
in the question whether the will is free. The latter question, 
on the supposition that there is power to enact the will, — a 
supposition which is necessarily made by those who raise the 
ulterior question whether there is power over the will, — is 
equivalent, as Locke sees, to a question whether freedom is 
free. For a will which there is power of enacting consti- 
tutes freedom, and therefore to ask whether it is free is like 
asking (to use Locke’s instance) whether riches are rich 
(‘rich’ being a denomination from the possession of riches, 
just as ‘ free ’ is a denomination from the possession of free- 
dom, in the sense of a will wdiich there is power to enact). 
Hut if tliere is this impropriety in the question whether the 
will is free, there is an equal one in the question which 
Locke entertains, viz. wdiether man is free to will, or has 
power over his will. It amounts to asking whether a cer- 
tain power is also a power over itself : or, more preciselj^ 
whether a man possessing a certain power — that which we 
call freedom — has also the same power over that power. 

10. It may be said perhaps that we are here pressing 
words too closely ; that it is of course understood, when it is 
asked whether a man has power over his will, that ‘ powder * 
is used in a different sense from that which it bears wdien it 
is asked whether he has power to enact his will : that ‘free- 
dom,’ in like inauner, is understood to express a different 
kind of power or relation when we ask whether a man is 
free to will, and when we ask whether he is free to act. But 
granting that all this has been understood, the misleading 
effects of the question in the form under consideration (‘ Is a 
man free to will as well as to act? ’ ‘ Has he power over his 

-will ? ’) remain written in the history of the ‘ free-will con- 
troversy.’ It has mainly to answer for two wrong ways of 
thinking on the subject; (a) for the wa}" of thinking of the 
determining motive of an act of will, the object willed, as 
something apart from the will or the man willing, so that in 
being determined by it the man is supposed not to be self- 
determined, but to be determined as one natural event by 
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anoflier, or at best as a natural organism by the foices 
acting on it : (h), for the view that the only way of escaping 
this conclusion is to regard the will as independent of 
motives, as a power of deciding between motives without 
any motive to determine the decision, which must mean 
without reference to any object willed. A man, having (in 
virtue of bis power of self-distinction and self- objectification) 
presented bis will to himself as something to be thought 
about, and being asked whether he has power over it, 
whether he is free in regard to it as he is free against other 
persons and free to use his limbs and, through them, 
material things, this way or that, must very soon decide that 
he is not. His will is himself. Ilis character necessarily 
shows itself in his will. We have already, in a previous 
lecture,' noticed the practical fallacy involved in a man’s 
saying that he cannot help being what he is, as if he weie 
controlled by external power; but lie being what he is, and 
the circumstances being what they are at any particular con- 
junctuVe, the determination of the will is already given, just 
as an effect is given in the sum of its conditions. The deter- 
mination of the will might be different, but only through the 
man’s being different, But to ask whether a man has power 
o\er determinations of his will, or is free to w'ill as he is to 
act, as the question is commonly understood and as Locke 
understood it, is to ask whether, the man being what at any 
time he is, it is still uncertain (1) whether he will choose or 
forbear choosing between certain possible courses of action, 
and (2) supposing him to choose one or other of them, which 
he will choose. 

11. Now we must admit that there is really no such 
uncertainty. The appearance of it is due to our ignorance 
of the man and the circumstances. If, howevei , because thi» 
is so, we answer the question whether a man has power over 
his will, or is free to will, in the negative,^ we at onc<> 
suggest the conclusion that something else has power over 
it, viz. the strongest motive. We ignore the truth that in 
being determined by a strongest motive, in the only sense 
in which he is really so determined, the man (as previously 


* [Prolegomena fo Ethics, 107, ff] hinre a man’s will is himself, and 

* instead of saying (as we should) ‘freedom’ and ‘power’ express reln- 
that it 18 one of those inappropriate tn ne between a man acd aoiuething 
queations to which there is no answer; other than himself. 
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explained) * is determined by liimself, by an object of his 
own making, and we come to think of the will as determined 
like any nfitural phccnomenon by causes external to it. All 
this is the consequence of asking questions about the 
relation between a man and his will in terms only appro- 
priate to the relation between the man and other men, or 
to that between the man and his bodily members or the 
materials on whicli he acts through them. 

12. On the other side the consciousness of self-determina- 
tion resists this conclusion; but so long as we start from the 
question whether a man has power over his will, or is free 
to will as well as to act, it seems as if the objectionable 
conclusion could only be avoided by answering this question 
in the affirmative. But to say that a man has power over 
determinations of his will is naturally taken to mean that 
he can change his will while he himself remains the same; 
that given his character, motives, and circumstances as these 
at any time are, there is still something else required for 
the determination of his will ; that behind and beyond the 
will as determined by some motive there is a will, itself un- 
determined by any motive, that determines what the deter- 
mining motive shall be, — that ‘ has power over ’ his preference 
or choice, as this has over the motion of his bodily members. 
But an unmotived will is a will without an object, which is 
nothing. The power or possibility, beyond any actual deter- 
mination of the will, of determining what that determination 
shall be is a mere negation of the actual determination. It 
is that determimition as it becomes after an abstraction of 
the motive or object willed, which in fact leaves nothing at 
all. If those moral interests, which are undoubtedly in- 
volved in the recognition of the distinction between man and 
any natural phiunomenon, are to be made dependent on belief 
in such a power or abstract possibility, the case is hopeless. 

18. The right way out of the difficulty lies in the dis- 
cernment that the question whether a man is free to will, or 
has power over the determinations of his will, is a question to 
which there is no answer, because it is asked in inappropriate 
tt>rms ; in terms that imply some agency beyond the will 
which determines what the will shall be (as the will itself is 
an agency be3^ond the motions of the muscles which deter- 
mines what those motions shall be), and that as to this 

* [See Vrolegomena to Ethics, § 105.] 
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agency it may be asked wlietlier it docs or does not lie in tJie 
man himself. In truth there is no such agency beyond the 
will and determining how the will shall be determined ; not 
in the man, for the will is the self-conscious man ; not else- 
where than in the man, not outside him, for the self-conscious 
man has no outside. He is not a body in space with other 
bodies elsewhere in space acting upon it and determining 
its motions. The self-conscious man is determined by 
objects, which in order to be objects must already be in con- 
sciousness, and in order to be Ivs objects, the objects which 
determine him, must already have been made his own. To 
say that they have power over him or his will, and that he 
or his will has power over them, is equally misleading. 
Such language is only applicable to the relation between an 
agent and patient, when the agent and the patient (or at any 
rate the agent) can exist separately. But self-consciousness 
and its object, will and its object, forjn a single individual 
unity. Without the constitutive action of man or his will 
the objects do not exist ; apart from determination by some 
object neither he nor his will would be more thau an unreal 
abstraction. 

14. If, however, the question is persisted in, ‘Has a man 

power over the determinations of his will ? ’ we must 
answer both ‘yes’ and ‘no.’ ‘No,’ in the sense that he is 

not other than his will, with ability to direct it as the will 
directs the muscles. ‘ Yes,’ in the sense that nothing ex- 
ternal to him or his will or self-consciousness has power over 
them. ‘ No/ again, in the sense that, given the mail and 
his object as he and it at anytime are, there is no possibility 
of the will being determined except in one way, for the will 
is already determined, being nothing else than the man as 
directed to some object. ‘ Yes,’ in the sense that the deter- 
mining object is determined by the man or will just as much 
as the man or will by the object. The fact that the state of 
the man, on which the nature of his object at any time 
depends, is a result of previous states, does not affect the 
validity of this last assertion, since (as we have seen ’) all 
these states are states of a self-consciousness from which all 
alien determination, all determination except through the 
medium of self-consciousness, is excluded. 

15. In the above we have not supposed any account to be 

* \l^rolegofncna io Ethu-s, § 1U2.} 
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taken of the character of the objects willed in the application 
to the will itself of the question ‘ free or not free/ which is 
properly applied only to an action (motion of the bodily 
members) or to a relation between one man and other men. 
Those who unwisely consent to entertain the question whether 
a man is free to will or has power over determinations of his 
will, and answer it affirmatively or negatively, consider their 
answer, whether ' yes ’ or ‘ no,’ to be equally applicable what- 
ever the nature of the objects willed. If they decide that a 
man is ‘ free to will,’ they mean that he is so in all cases of 
willing, whether the object willed be a satisfaction of animal 
appetite or an act of heroic self-sacrifice; and conversely, if 
they decide that he is not free to will, they mean that he is not 
so even in cases when the action is done upon cool calculation or 
upon a principle of duty, as much as when it is done on im- 
pulse or in passion. Throughout the controversy as to free 
will that has been carried on among English psychologists 
this is the way in which the question has been commonly dealt 
with. The freedom, claimed or denied for the will, has been 
claimed or denied for it irrespectively of those objects willed, 
on the nature of which the goodness or badness of the will 
depends. 

16. On the other hand, with the Stoics, St. Paul, Kant, 
and Hegel, as we have seen, the attainment of freedom (at 
any rate of the reality of freedom, as distinct from some 
mere possibility of it which constitutes the distinctive human 
nature) depends on the character of the objects willed. In 
all these ways of thinking, however variously the proper object 
of will is conceived, it is only as directed to this object, and 
thus (in Hegelian language) corresponding to its idea, that 
the will is supposed to be free. The good will is free, not 
the bad will. Such a view of course implies some element 
of identity between good will and bad will, between will as 
not yet corresponding to its idea and will as so correspond- 
ing. St. Paul indeed, not being a systematic thinker and 
being absorbed in the idea of divine grace, is apt to speak as 
if there were nothing in common between the carnal or natural 
man (the will as in bondage to the flesh) and the spiritual 
man (the will as sot free) ; just as Plato commonly ignores 
the unity of principle in all a man’s actions, and repre- 
sents virtuous actions as coining from the God in man, 
vicious actions from the beast. Kant and Hegel, however, — 

VOL. TI. Y 
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though they do not consider the will as it is in every man, 
good and bad, to be free ; though Kant in his later ethical 
writings, and Hegel (I think) always, confine the term 
‘ Wille ^ to the will as having attained freedom or come to 
correspond to its idea, and apply the term ‘ Willkiir ’ to that 
self-determining principle of action which belongs to every 
man and is in their view the mere possibility, not actuality, of 
freedom, — j^ et quite recognise what has been above insisted on 
as the common characteristic of all willing, the fact that it is 
not a determination from without, like the determination of 
any natural event or agent, but the realisation of an object 
which the agent presents to himself or makes his own, the 
determination by an object of a subject which itself consciously 
determines that object ; and they see that it is only for a sub- 
ject free in this sense (‘an sich’ but not ‘fiir sich,’ Bvvdfist 
but not ivspysLa) that the reality of freedom can exist. 

17. Now the propriety or impropriety of the use of 
‘ freedom Ho express the state of the will, not as directed to any 
and every object, but only to those to which, according to the 
law of nature or the will of God or its ‘idea,’ it should be 
directed, is a matter of secondary importance. This usage 
of the term is, at any rate, no more a departure from the 
primary or juristic sense than is its application to the will as 
distinct from action in any sense whatever. And certainly the 
unsophisticated man, as soon as the usage of ‘ freedom ’ 
to express exemption from control by other men and ability 
to do as he likes is departed from, can much more readily 
assimilate the notion of states of the inner man described 
as bondage to evil passions, to terrors of the law, or on 
the other hand as freedom from sin and law, freedom in 
the consciousness of union with God, or of harmony with the 
true law of one’s being, freedom of true loyalty, freedom 
in devotion to self-imposed duties, than he can assimilate 
the notion of freedom as freedom to will anything and 
everything, or as exemption from determination by motives, 
or the constitution by himself of the motives which determine 
his will. And there is so far less to justify the extension 
of the usage of the term in these latter ways than in the 
former. It would seem indeed that there is a real community 
of meaning between ‘ freedom ’ as expressing the condition of 
a citizen of a civilised state, and ‘ freedom ’ as expressing 
the condition of a man who is inwardly ‘ master of himself,' 
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That is to say, the practical conception by a man (‘ practical ’ 
in the sense of having a tendency to realise itself) of a self- 
satisfaction to be attained in his becoming what he should 
be, what he has it in him to be, in fulfilment of the law of 
his being, — or, to vary the words but not the meaning, in 
attainment of the righteousness of God, or in perfect obedi- 
ence to self-imposed law, — this practical conception is the 
outcome of the same self-seeking principle which appeal's in 
a man’s assertion of himself against other men and against 
nature against other men,’ as claiming their recognition of 
him as being what they are ; ‘ against nature,’ as able to use it). 
This assertion of himself is the demand for freedom, freedom 
in the primary or juristic sense of power to act according to 
choice or preference. So far as such freedom is established 
for any man, this assertion of himself is made good ; and 
such freedom is precious to him because it is an achieve- 
ment of the self-seeking principle. It is a first satisfaction 
of its claims, which is the condition of all other satisfaction 
of them. The consciousness of it is the first form of self- 
enjoyment, of the joy of the self-conscious spirit in itself as 
in the one object of absolute value. 

18. This form of self-enjoyment, however, is one which 
consists essentially in the feeling by the subject of a possi- 
bility rather than a reality, of what it has it in itself to 
become, not of what it actually is. To a captive on first 
winning his liberty, as to a child in the early experience of 
power over his limbs and through them over material things, 
this feeling of a boundless possibility of becoming may give 
real joy ; but gradually the sense of what it is not, of the 
very little that it amounts to, must predominate over the 
sense of actual good as attained in it. Thus to the grown 
man, bred to civil liberty in a society which has learnt to 
make nature its instrument, there is no self-enjoyment in 
the mere conschousness of freedom as exemption from external 
control, no sense of an object in which he can satisfy himself 
having been obtained. 

Still, just as the demand for and attainment of freedom 
from external control is the expression of that same self- 
seeking principle from which the quest for such an object 
proceeds, so ‘ freedom ’ is the natural term by which the 
man describes such an object to himself, — describes to him- 
self the state in which he shall have realised his ideal of 
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himself, shall be at one with the law which he recognises as 
that which he ought to obey, shall have become all that he 
has it in him to be, and so lulfil the law of his being or ‘ live 
according to nature.’ Just as the consciousness of an 
unattainable ideal, of a law recognised as having authority 
but with which one’s will conflicts, of wants and impulses 
which interfere with the fulfilment of one’s possibilities, is a 
consciousness of impeded energy, a consciousness of oneself 
as for ever thwarted and held back, so the forecast of 
deliverance from these conditions is as naturally said to be 
a forecast of ‘ freedom ’ as of ‘ peace ’ or ‘ blessedness.’ Nor 
is it merely to a select few, and as an expression for a 
deliverance really (as it would seem) unattainable under the 
conditions of any life that we know, but regarded by saints 
as secured for them in another world, and by philosophers 
as the completion of a process which is eternally complete 
in God, that ‘ freedom ’ commends itself. To any popular 
audience interested in any work of self-improvement (e.g. 
to a temperance-meeting seeking to break the bondage to 
liquor), it is as an effort to attain freedom that such work 
can be most effectively presented. It is easy to tell such 
people that the term is being misapplied ; that they are 
quite ‘ free ’ as it is, because every one can do as he likes 
so long as he does not prevent another from doing so; 
that in any sense in which there is such a thing as ^free 
will,’ to get drunk is as much an act of free will as any- 
thing else. Still the feeling of oppression, which always 
goes along with the consciousness of unfulfilled possibili- 
ties, will always give meaning to the representation of the 
effort after any kind of self-improvement as a demand for 
‘ freedom.’ 

19. The variation in the meaning of ‘freedom’ having 
been thus recognised and accounted for, we come back to the 
more essential question as to the truth of the view which 
underlies all theories implying that freedom is in some sense 
the goal of moral endeavour ; the view, namely, that there 
is some will in a man with which many or most of his volun- 
tary actions do not accord, a higher self that is not satisfied 
by the objects which yet he deliberately pursues. Some 
such notion is common to those different theories about free- 
dom which in the rough we have ascribed severally to the 
Stoics, St. Paul, Kant, and Hegel. It is the same notion 
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which was previously* put in the form, ‘that a man is sub- 
ject to a law of his being, in virtue of which he at once seeks 
self-satisfaction, and is prevented from finding it in the 
objects which he actually desires, and in which he ordinarily 
seeks it.’ ‘What can this mean?’ it may be asked. ‘Of 
course we know that there are weak people who never suc- 
ceed in getting what they want, either in the sense that they 
have not ability answering to their will, or that they are 
always wishing for something which yet they do not will. 
But it would not be very appropriate to apply the above 
formula to such people, for the man’s will to attain certain 
objects cannot be ascribed to the same law of his being as 
the lack of ability to attain them, nor his wish for certain 
objects to the same law of his being as those stronger desires 
which determine his will in a contrary direction. At any 
rate, if the proposition is remotely applicable to the man 
who is at once selfish and unsuccessful, how can it be true 
in any sense either of the man who is at once selfish and 
succeeds, who gets what he wants (as is unquestionably the 
ease with many people who live for what a priori moralists 
count unworthy objects), or of the man who ‘never thinks 
about himself at all’? So far as the proposition means any- 
thing, it would seem to represent Kant’s notion, long ago 
found unthinkable and impossible, the notion of there being 
two wills or selves in a man, the ‘pure’ will or ego and the 
‘ empirical ’ will or ego, the pure will being independent of a 
man’s actual desires and directed to the fulfilment of a uni- 
versal law of which it is itself the giver, the empirical will 
being determined by the strongest desire and directed to this 
or that pleasure. In this proposition the ‘ objects which the 
man actually desires and in which he ordinarily seeks satis- 
faction ’ are presumably objects of what Kant called the 
‘empirical will,’ while the ‘law of his being’ corresponds to 
Kant’s ‘ pure ego.’ But just as Kant must be supposed to 
have believed in some identity between the pure and em- 
pirical will, as implied in the one term ‘ will,’ though he 
does not explain in what this identity consists, so the pro- 
position before us apparently ascribes man’s quest for self- 
satisfaction as directed to certain objects, to the same law of 
his being which prevents it from finding it there. Is not 
this nonsense ? ’ 
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20. To such questions we answer as follows. The pro- 
position before us, like all the theories of moral freedom 
which we have noticed, undoubtedly implies that the will 
of every man is a form of one consciously self-realising 
principle, which at the same time is not truly or fully ex- 
pressed ill any man’s will. As a form Of this self- realising 
principle it may be called, if we like, a ‘ pure ego ’ or ‘ the 
pure ego ’ of the particular person ; as directed to this or that 
object in such a way that it does not truly express the self- 
realising principle of which it is a form, it may be called the 
‘ empirical ego ’ of that person. But if we use such language, 
it must be borne in mind that the pure and empirical egos 
are still not two egos but one ego ; the pure ego being the 
self-realising principle considered with reference either to its 
idea, its possibility, what it has in itself to become, the law 
of its being, or to some ultimate actualisatioii of this possibility ; 
the empirical ego being the same principle as it appears in 
this or that state of character, which results from its action, 
but does not represent that which it has in itself to become, 
does not correspond to its idea or the law of its being. By 
a consciously self-realising principle is meant a principle 
that is determined to action by the conception of its own 
perfection, or by the idea of giving reality to possibilities 
which are involved in it and of which it is conscious as so 
involved ; or, more precisely, a principle which at each stage 
of its existence is conscious of a more perfect form of exist- 
ence as possible for itself, and is moved to action by that 
consciousness. We must now explain a little more fully how 
we understand the relation of the principle in question to 
what we call our wills and our reason, — the will and reason 
of this man and that, — and how we suppose its action to con- 
stitute the progress of morality. 

21. By ‘ practical reason ’ we mean a consciousness of a 
possibility of perfection to be realised in and by the subject 
of the consciousness. By ‘ will * we mean the effort of a self- 
conscious subject to satisfy itself. In God, so far as we can 
ascribe reason and will to Him, we must suppose them to 
be absolutely united. In Him there can be no distinction 
between possibility and realisation, between the idea of 
perfection and the activity determined by it. But in men 
the self-realising principle, which is the manifestation of 
God in the world of becoming, in the form which it takes 
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as will at best only temds to reconciliation with itself in the 
form which it takes as reason. Self-satisfaction, the pursuit 
of which is will, is sought elsewhere than in the realisation 
of that consciousness of possible perfection, which is reason. 
In this sense the object of will does not coincide with the 
object of reason. On the other hand, just because it is self- 
satisfaction that is sought in all willing, and because by a 
self-conscious and self-realising subject it is only in the 
attainment of its own perfection that such satisfaction can 
be found, the object of will is intrinsically or potentially, 
and tends to become actually, the same as that of reason. It 
is this that we express by saying that man is subject to a 
law of his being which prevents him from finding satisfaction 
in the objects in which under the pressure of his desirt^s it is 
his natural impulse to seek it. This ‘ natural impulse ’ (not 
strictly ‘ natural ’) is itself the result of the operation of the 
self-realising principle upon what would otherwise be an 
animal system, and is modified, no doubt, with endless com- 
plexity in the case of any individual by the result of such 
operation through the ages of human history. But though 
the natural impulses of the will are thus the work of the self- 
realising principle in us, it is not in their gratification that 
this principle can find the satisfaction which is only to be 
found in the consciousness of becoming perfect, of realising 
what it has it in itself to be. In order to any approach to 
this satisfaction of itself the self-realising principle must 
carry its work farther. It must overcome the ‘ natural 
impulses,’ not in the sense of either extinguishing them or 
denying them an object, but in the sense of fusing them 
wuth those higher interests, which have human perfection 
in some of its forms for their object. Some approach to 
this fusion we may notice in all good men ; not merely in 
those in whom all natural passions, love, auger, pride, am- 
bition, are enlisted in the service of some great public cause, 
but in those with whom such passions are all governed 
by some such commonplace idea as that of educating a 
family. 

22. So far as this state is reached, the man may be said 
to be reconciled to ‘ the law of his being ’ which (as was 
said above) prevents him from finding satisfaction in the 
objects in which he ordinarily seeks it, or anywhere but in 
the realisation in himself of an idea of perfection. Since the 
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law is, in fact, the action of that self-realising subject which 
is bis self, and which exists in God as eternally self-realised, 
he may be said in this reconciliation to be at peace at once 
with himself and with God. 

Again, he is ‘ free,’ (1) in the sense that he is the author 
of the law which he obeys (for this law is the expression of 
that which is his self), and that he obeys it because 
conscious of himself as its author; in other words, obeys it 
from that impulse after self-perfection which is the source 
of the law or rather constitutes it. He is ‘ free ’ (2) in the 
sense that he not merely ‘ delights in the law after the 
inward man’ (to use St. Paul’s phrase), while his natural 
impulses are at once thwarted by it and thwart him in his 
effort to conform to it, but that these very impulses have 
been drawn into its service, so that he is in bondage neither 
to it nor to the flesh. 

From the same point of view we may say that his will is 
‘autonomous,’ conforms to the law which the will itself consti- 
tutes, because the law (which prevents him from finding satis- 
faction anywhere but in the realisation in himself of an idea 
of perfection) represents the action in him of that self- 
realising principle of which his will is itself a form. There 
is an appearance of equivocation, however, in this way of 
speaking, because the ‘will ’ which is liable not to be autono- 
mous, and which we suppose gradually to approach autonomy 
in the sense of conforming to the law above described, is 
not this self-realising principle in the form in which this 
principle involves or gives the law. On the contrary, it 
is the self-realising principle as constituting that effort 
after self-satisfaction in each of us which is liable to be and 
commonly is directed to objects which are not contributory 
to the realisation of the idea of perfection, — objects which 
the self-realising principle accordingly, in the fulfilment of 
its work, has to set aside. The equivocation is pointed out by 
saying, that the good will is ‘ autonomous ’ in the sense of 
conforming to a law which the will itself, aareason, constitutes ; 
which is, in fact, a condensed way of saying, that the good 
will is tlie will of which the object coincides with that of 
practical reason ; that will has its source in the same self- 
realising principle which yields that consciousness of a 
possible self-perfection which we call reason,and that it can 
only correspond to its idea, or become what it has the possi- 
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bility of becoming*, in being directed to the realisation of that 
consciousness. 

23. According to the view here taken, then, reason and 
will, even as they exist in men, are one in the sense that they 
are alike expressions of one self-realising principle. In God, 
or rather in the ideal human person as he really exists in 
God, they are actually one j i.e. self-satisfaction is for ever 
sought and found in the realisation of a completely articulated 
or thoroughly filled idea of the perfection of the human person. 
In the historical man — in the men that have been and are 
coming to be — they tend to unite. In the experience of 
mankind, and again in the experience of the individual as 
determined by the experience of mankind, both the idea of 
a possible perfection of man, the idea of which reason is the 
faculty, and the impulse after self-satisfaction which belongs 
to the will, undergo modifications which render their recon- 
ciliation in the individual (and it is only in individuals that 
they can be reconciled, because it is only in them that they 
exist) more attainable. These modifications may be stated 
summarily as (1) an increasing concreteness in the idea of 
human perfection ; its gradual development from the vague 
inarticulate feeling that there is such a thing into a concep- 
tion of a complex organisation of life, with laws and institu- 
tions, with relationships, courtesies, and charities, with arts 
and graces through which the perfection is to be attained ; 
and (2) a corresponding discipline, throngli inheritance and 
education, of those impulses which may be called ‘ natural ’ 
in the sense of being independent of any conscious direction 
to the fulfilment of an idea of perfection. Such discipline 
does not amount to the reconciliation of will and reason ; it 
is not even, proj)erly speaking, the beginning of it; fur the 
reconciliation only begins with the direction of the impulse 
after self-satisfaction to the realisation of an idea of what 
should be, as such {because it should be) ; and no discipline 
through inheritance or education, just because it is only 
impulses that are natural (in the sense defined) which it can 
affect, can bring about this direction, which, in theological 
language, must be not of nature, but of grace. On the con- 
trary, the most refined impulses may be selfishly indulged ; 
i.e. their gratification may be made an object in place of that 
object which consists in the realisation of the idea of per- 
fection. But unless a discipline and refinement of the natural 
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impulses, through the operation of social institutions and arts, 
went on pari passu with the expression of the idea of perfection 
in such institutions and arts, the direction of the impulses of 
the individual by this idea, when in some form or other it 
has been consciously awakened in him, would be practically 
impossible. The moral progress of mankind has no reality 
except as resulting in the formation of more perfect indi- 
vidual characters ; but on the other hand every progress 
towards perfection on the part of the individual character 
presupposes some embodiment or expression of itself by the 
self-realising principle in what may be called (to speak most 
generally) the organisation of life. It is in turn, however, 
only through the action of individuals that this organisation 
of life is achieved. 

24, Thus the process of reconciliation between will and 
reason, — the process through which each alike comes actually 
to be or to do what it is and does in possibility, or according 
to, its idea, or according to the law of its being, — so far as 
it comes within our experience may be described as follows. 
A certain action of the self-realising principle, of which 
individuals suscei)tible in various foinns to the desire to 
better themselves have been the media, has resulted in con- 
ventional morality ; in a system of recognised rules (whether 
in the shape of law or custom) as to what the good of society 
requires, which no people seem to be wholly without. The 
moral progress of the individual, born and bred under such a 
system of conventional morality, consists (1) in the adjust- 
ment of the self-seeking principle in him to the requirements 
of conventional morality, so that the modes in which he 
seeks self-satisfaction are regulated by the sense of what is 
expected of him. This adjustment (which it is the business 
of education to effect) is so far a determination of the will 
as in the individual by objects which the universal or 
national human will, of which the will of the individual is a 
partial expression, has brought into existence, and is thus 
a determination of the will by itself. It consists (2) in a 
process of reflection, by which this feeling in the individual 
of what is expected of him becomes a conception (under 
whatever name) of something that universally should be, of 
something absolutely desirable, of a single end or object of 
life. The content of this conception may be no more than 
what was already involved in the individual’s feeling of what 
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is expected of him ; that is to say, if called upon to state in 
detail what it is that has to be done for the attainment of 
the absolute moral end or in obedience to the law of what 
universally should be, he might only be able to specify con- 
duct which, apart from any such explicit conception, he felt 
was expected of him. For all that there is a great difference 
between feeling that a certain line of conduct is expected of 
me and conceiving it as a form of a universal duty. So long 
as the requirements of established morality are felt in the 
former way, they present themselves to the man as imposed 
from without. Hence, though they are an expression of 
practical reason, as o])erating in previous generations of 
men, yet, unless the individual conceives them as relative to 
an absolute end common to him with all men, they become 
antagonistic to the practical reason which operates in him, 
and which in him is the source at once of the demand for 
self-satisfaction and of the effort to find himself in, to carry 
his own unity into, all things presented to him. Unless the 
actions required of him by ‘ the divine law, the civil law, and 
the law of opinion or reputation ’ (to use Locke’s classifica- 
tion) tend to realise his own idea of what should be or is good 
on the whole, they do not form an object which, as contem- 
plated, ho can harmonise with the other objects which he 
seeks to understand, nor, as a practical object, do they form 
one in the attainment of which he can satisfy himself. Hence 
before the completion of the process through which the in- 
dividual comes to conceive the performance of the actions 
expected of him under the general form of a duty which in 
the freedom of his own reason he recognises as binding, 
there is apt to occur a revolt against conventional morality. 
The issue of this may either be an apparent suspension of the 
moral growth of the individual, or a clearer apprehension of 
the spirit underlying the letter of the obligations laid on him 
by society, which makes his rational recognition of duty, 
when arrived at, a much more valuable influence in promot- 
ing the moral growth of society. 

25. Process (2), which may be called a reconciliation of 
reason with itself, because it is the appropriation by reason 
as a personal principle in the individual of the work which 
reason, acting through the media of other persons, has already 
achieved in the establishment of conventional morality, is the 
condition of the third stage in which the moral progress of 
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the individual consists ; viz. the growth of a personal interest 
in the realisation of an idea of what should be, in doing what 
is believed to contribute to the absolutely desirable, or to 
human perfection, because it is believed to do so. Just so 
far as this interest is formed, the reconciliation of the two 
inodes in which the practical reason operates in the individual 
is effected. The demand for self-satisfaction (practical reason 
as the will of the individual) is directed to the realisation of 
ail ideal object, the conceived ‘ should be,’ which practical 
reason as our reason constitutes. The ‘ autonomy of the 
will ’ is thus attained in a higher sense than it is in the 
‘adjustment’ described under (1), because the objects to 
which it is directed are not merely determined by customs and 
institutions which are due to the operation of practical reason 
in previous ages, but are embodiments or expressions of the 
conception of what absolutely should be as formed by the 
man who seeks to satisfy himself in their realisation. Indeed, 
pnless in the stage of conformity to conventional morality 
the principle of obedience is some feeling (though not a clear 
conception) of what should be, of the desirable as distinct 
from the desired, — if it is merely fear of pain or hope of 
pleasure, — there is no approach to autonomy of the will or 
moral freedom in the conformity. We must not allow the 
doctrine that such freedom consists in a determination of the 
will by reason, and the recognition of the truth that the 
requirements of conventional morality are a product of 
reason as operating in individuals of the past, to mislead us 
into supposing that there is any moral freedom, or anything 
of intrinsic value, in the life of conventional morality as 
governed by ‘ interested motives,’ by the desire, directly or 
indirectly, to obtain pleasure. There can be no real deter- 
mination of the will by reason unless both reason and will are 
operating in one and the same person. A will is not really 
anything except as the will of a person, and, as we have seen, 
a will is not really determinable by anything foreign to itself; 
it is only determinable by an object which the person willing 
makes his own. As little is reason really anything apart 
from a self-conscious subject, or as other than an idea of per- 
fection to be realised in and by such a subject. The de- 
termination of will by reason, then, which constitutes moral 
freedom or autonomy, must mean its determination by an 
object which a person willing, in virtue of his reason, presents 
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to Riinself, that object consisting in the realisation of an 
idea of perfection in and by himself. Kant’s view that the 
action which is merely ‘ pflichtmassig,’ not done ‘ aus 
Pflicht,’ is of no moral value in itself, whatever may be its 
possible value as a means to the production of the will which 
does act ‘ aus Pflicht,’ is once for all true, though he may 
have taken too narrow a view of the conditions of actions 
done ‘ aus Pflicht,’ especially in supposing (as he seems to 
do) that it is necessary to them to be done painfully. There 
is no determination of will by reason, no moral freedom, in 
conformity of action to rules of which the establishment is 
due to the operation of reason or the idea of perfection in 
men, unless the principle of conformity in the persons con- 
forming is that idea itself in some form or other. 



LEarURES ON THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
OBLIGATION. 


Note of the Editor. 

These lectures, which are partly critical and partly expository, treat of 
the moral grounds upon which the state is based and upon which obedience 
to the law of the state is justified. They were delivered in 1879-80, 
following upon the course from which the discussion of Kant’s moral 
theory in this volume is taken. The two courses are directly connej-ted, 
civil institutions being throughout regarded as the external expression of the 
moral progress of mankind, and as supplying the material through which 
the idea of perfection must be realised. 

As is implied in section 5, the inquiry into the nature of political obli- 
gation forms part of a wider inquiry into the concrete forms of morality in 
general, * the detail of goodness.’ The lecturer had intended to complete 
the course by a consideration of ^social virtues’ and ‘moral sentiments’ ; but 
this intention was not carried out, (See section 261,) 



LECTUEES ON THE PRINCIPLES OP POLITICAL 
OBLIGATION. 


A. THE GROUNDS OF POLITICAL OBLIGATION. 

1. The subject of this course of lectures is the principles 
of political obligation ; and that term is intended to include 
the obligation of the subject towards the sovereign, the 
obligation of the citizen towards the state, and the obligation 
of individuals to each other as enforced by a political superior. 
My purpose is to consider the moral function or object 
served by law, or by the system of rights and obligations 
which the state enforces, and in so doing to discover the true 
ground or justification for obedience to law. My plan will 
be (1) to state in outline what I consider the true function of 
law to be, this being at the same time the true ground of our 
moral duty to obey the law ; and throughout I distinguish 
moral duty from legal obligation ; (2) to examine the chief 
doctrines of political obligation that have been current in 
modern Europe, and by criticising them to bring out more 
clearly the main points of a truer doctrine ; (3) to consider in 
detail the chief rights and obligations enforced in civilised 
states, inquiring what is their justification, and what is 
the ground for respecting them on the principle stated. 

2. In previous lectures I have explained what I under- 
stand moral goodness to be, and how it is possible that there 
should be such a thing ; in other words, what are the condi- 
tions on the part of reason and will which are implied in our 
being able to conceive moral goodness as an object to be aimed 
at, and to give some partial reality to the conception. Our 
results on this question may be briefly stated as follows. 

The highest moral goodness we found was an attribute 
of character, in so far as it issued in acts done for the sake 
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of tLeir goodness, not for the sake of any pleasure or any 
satisfaction of desire which they bring to the agent. But 
it is impossible that an action should be done for the sake 
of its goodness, unless it has been previously contemplated 
as good for some other reason than that which consists in 
its being done for the sake of its goodness. It must have 
been done, or conceived as possible to be done, and have 
been accounted good, irrespectively of the being done from 
this which we ultimately come to regard as the highest 
motive. In other words, a prior morality, founded upon 
interests which are other than the pure interest in being 
good, and governed by rules of conduct relative to a standard 
of goodness other than that which makes it depend on this 
interest, is the condition of there coming to be a character 
governed by interest in an ideal of goodness. Otherwise 
this ideal would be an empty one ; it would be impossible to 
say what the good actions were, that were to be done for 
the sake of their goodness ; and the interest in this ideal 
would be impossible, since it would be an interest without 
an object. 

3. When, however, morality of the latter kind has come 
to be recognised as the highest or the only true morality, 
the prior morality needs to be criticised from the point of 
view thus gained. Those interests, other than the interest 
in being good, which form the motives on the part of the 
individual on which it rests, will not indeed be rejected as 
of no moral value ; for no one can suppose that without 
them, or except as regulating them, the pure interest in 
being good could determine conduct at all. But they will 
be estimated according to their value as leading up to, or 
as capable of becoming elements in, a character in which 
this interest is the governing principle. Again, those rules 
of conduct, according to which the terms right and wrong, 
good and bad, are commonly applied, and which, fis was just 
now said, are relative to a standard certainly not founded on 
the conception of the good as consisting in the character 
described, are not indeed to be rejected ; for without them 
there would be nothing to define the duties which the highest 
character is prepared to do for their own sake. But they 
have to be revised according to a method which inquires 
into their rationale or justification, as conditions of approxi- 
mation to the highest character. 
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4. Such a criticism of moral interests — of the g-eneral 
motives which determine moral conduct and regulate such 
moral approbation or disapprobation as is not based on a 
strict theory of moral good — may be called by the name of 
‘a theory of moral sentiments.’ The criticism of recognised 
rules of conduct will fall under two heads, according as 
these rales are embodied in positive law (law of which the 
observance is enforced on the individual by a political 
superior), or only form part of the Haw of opinion’ (part of 
what the individual feels to be expected of him by some 
person or persons to whose expectations he ought to con- 
form). 

5. Moral interests are so greatly dependent on generally 
recognised rules of conduct that the criticism of the laLter 
should come first. The law of opinion, again, in so many 
ways presupposes a social fabric supported by ^ positive ’ 
law, that we can only fairly take account of it when we have 
considered the moral value and justifiability of the fabric so 
supported. I propose therefore to begin our inquiry into 
the detail of goodness — into the particular kinds of conduct 
which the man wishing to do good for the sake of its good- 
ness is entitled to count good — by considering what is of 
permanent moral value in the institutions of civil life, as 
established in Europe ; in what way they have contributed 
and contribute to the possibility of morality in the higher 
sense of the term, and are justified, or have a moral claim 
upon our loyal conformity, in consequence. 

6. The condition of a moral life is the possession of will 
and reason. Will is the capacity in a man of being deter- 
mined to action by the idea of a possible satisfaction of 
himself. An act of will is an action so determined. A 
state of will is the capacity as determined by the particular 
objects in which the man seeks self-satisfaction ; and it 
becomes a character in so far as the self-satisfaction is 
habitually sought in objects of a particular kind. Practical 
reason is the capacity in a man of conceiving the perfection 
of his nature as an object to be attained by action. All 
moral ideas have their origin in reason, i.e. in the idea of a 
possible self-perfection to be attained by the moral agent. 
This does not mean that the moral agent in every stage of 
his progress could state this idea to himself in an abstract 
form, any more than in every stage in the acquisition of 
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knowledge about nature a man can state to himself in an 
abstract form the conception of the unity of nature, which 
yet throughout conditions the acquisition of his knowledge. 
Ideas do not first come into existence, or begin to operate, 
upon the formation of an abstract expression for them. 
This expression is only arrived at upon analysis of a concrete 
experience, which they have rendered possible. Thus we 
only learn to express the idea of self-perfection in that 
abstract form upon an analysis of an experience of self- 
improvement which we have ourselves gone through, and 
which must have been gone through by those with whom 
we are connected by the possession of language and an 
organisation of life, however elementary : but the same 
analysis shows that the same idea must have been at work 
to make such experience possible. In this idea all particular 
moral ideas — all ideas of particular forms of conduct as 
estimable — originate, though an abstract expression for the 
latter is arrived at much sooner than such an expression 
for the idea in which they originate. They arise, as the 
individuaPs conception of the society on the well-being of 
which his own depends, and of the constituents of that well- 
being, becomes wider and fuller ; and they are embodied in 
the laws, institutions, and social expectation, which make 
conventional morality. This embodiment, again, constitutes 
the moral progress of mankind. This progress, however, is 
only a moral progress in so far as it tends to bring about 
the harmony of will and reason, in the only form in which 
it can really exist, viz. in the characters of persons. And 
this result is actually achieved, in so far as upon habits 
disciplined by conformity to conventional morality there 
supervenes an intelligent interest in some of the objects 
contributory to human perfection, which that conventional 
morality subserves, and in so far as that interest becomes 
the dominant interest of the character. 

7. The value then of the institutions of civil life lies in 
their operation as giving reality to these capacities of will 
and reason, and enabling them to be really exercised. In 
their general effect, apart from particular aberrations, they 
render it possible for a man to be freely determined by the 
idea of a possible satisfaction of himself, instead of being 
driven this way and that by external forces, and thus they 
give reality to the capacity called will: and they enable 
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him to realise his reason, i.e. his idea of self-perfection, by 
acting as a member of a social organisation in which each 
contributes to the better-being of all the rest. So far as 
they do in fact thus operate they are morally justified, and 
may be said to correspond to the ‘ law of nature,’ the jus 
naturcB, according to the only sense in which that phrase 
can be intelligibly used. 

8. There has been much controversy as to what the jus 
naturae (‘ Naturreoht ’) really is, or whether there is such a 
thing at all. And the controversy, when it comes to be 
dealt with in English, is farther embarrassed by the fact that 
we have no one term to represent the full meaning of ‘jus’ 
or ^Recht,’ as a system of correlative rights and obligations, 
actually enforced or that should be enforced by law. But 
the essential questions are : (1) whether we are entitled to 
distinguish the rights and obligations which are anywhere 
actually enforced by law from rights and obligations which 
really exist though not enforced; and (2), if we are entitled 
to do so, what is to be our criterion of rights and obligations 
which are really valid, in distinction from those that are 
actually enforced. 

9. No one would seriously maintain that the system of 
rights and obligations, as it is anywhere enforced by law, 
— the ‘jus ’ or ‘ Recht ’ of any nation — is all that it ought to 
be. Even Hobbes holds that a law, though it cannot be 
unjust, may be pernicious. But there has been much 
objection to the admission ot' natural rights and obligations. 
At any rate the phrase is liable to misinterpretation. It 
may be taken to imply that rights and obligations can exist 
in a ‘ state of nature ’ — a state in which every individual is 
free to do as he likes — ; that legal rights and obligations 
derive their authority from a voluntary act by which indivi- 
duals contracted themselves out of this state ; and that the 
individual retains from the state of nature certain rights 
with which no legal obligations ought to conflict. Such a 
doctrine is generally admitted to be untenable ; but it does 
not follow from this that there is not a true and important 
sense in which natural rights and obligations exist, — tlie same 
sense as that in which duties may be said to exist though 
unfulfilled. There is a system of rights and obligations which 
should he maintained by law, whether it is so or not, and 
which may properly be called ‘ natural ’ ; not in the sense in 
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wliicli the term ‘ natural ’ would imply that such a system 
ever did exist or could exist independently of force exercised 
by society over individuals, but ‘ natural ^ because necessary to 
the end which it is the vocation of human society to realise. 

10. The ‘jus naturae,’ thus understood, is at once distin- 
guished from the sphere of moral duty, and relative to it. 
It is distinguished from it because admitting of enforcement 
by law. Moral duties do not admit of being so enforced. 
The question sometimes put, whether moral duties should 
be enforced by law, is really an unmeaning one ; for they 
simply cannot be enforced. They are duties to act, it is 
true, and an act can be enforced : but they are duties to act 
from certain dispositions and with certain motives, and these 
cannot be enforced. Nay, the enforcement of an outward 
act, the moral character of which depends on a certain 
motive and disposition, may often contribute to render that 
motive and disposition impossible : and from this fact arises 
S. limitation to the proper province of law in enforcing 
acts, which will have to be further considered below. When 
obligations then are spoken of in this connection, as part of 
the ‘jus naturm ’ correlative to rights, they must always be 
understood not as moral duties, not as relative to states of 
will, but as relative to outward acts, of which the perform- 
ance or omission can and should be enforced. There is a 
moral duty to discharge such obligations, and to do so in a 
certain spirit, but the obligation is such as that with which 
law has to do or may have to do, is relative to an outward 
act merely, and does not amount to a moral duty. There is 
a moral duty in regard to obligations, but there can be no 
obligation in regard to moral duties. Thus the ‘jus naturm* 
— the system of rights and obligations, as it should become 
no less than as it actually is maintained — is distinct from 
morality in the proper sense. But it is relative to it. This 
is implied in saying that there is a moral duty in regard to 
actual obligations, as well as in speaking of the system of 
rights and obligations as it should become. If such lan- 
guage is justifiable, there must be a moral ground both for 
conforming to, and for seeking to develope and improve, 
established ‘ Recht ’ ; a moral ground which can only lie in 
the moral end served by that established system. 

11. Thus we begin the ethical criticism of law with two 
principles : — (1) that nothing but external acts can be 
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rnatter of ‘ obligation * (in the restricted sense) ; and (2) 
that, in regard to that which can be made matter of obliga- 
tion, the question what should be made matter of obligation 
—the question how far rights and obligations, as actually 
established by law, correspond to the true ‘jus naturte ’ — 
must be considered with reference to the moral end, as 
serving which alone law and the obligations imposed by law 
have their value.* 

12. Before proceeding, some remarks have to be made as 
to what is implied in these principles, (a) Does the law, or 
is it possible that it should, confine its view to external acts ? 
What exa.ctly is meant by an external act ? In the case of 
gbligations which I am legally punishable for disregarding, 
the law, in deciding whether punishment is or is not due, 
takes account of much beside the external act ; and this im- 
plies that much beside external action is involved in legal 
obligation. In the case where the person or property of 
another is damaged by me, the law does not inquire merely 
whether the act of damage was done, and done by means of 
my bodily members, but whether it was done intentionally; 
and if not done with the direct intention of inflicting the 
damage, whether the damage arose in a manner that might 
have been foreseen out of something which I did intend to 
do ; whether, again, if it was done quite accidentally the 


* There are two delinitiona of ‘ Recht’ 
or ‘jus naturne,’ quoted by Ulrici 
(Nainrrechf, p. 219), which embody the 
truths conveyed in these statements. 
(1) Krause defines ‘Reclit’ sis ‘das 
or}»aihscho Ganzo der aussoren Redin- 
gun<;en des Vernunftlebons,’ ‘ the organic 
whole of the outward conditions neces- 
sary to the rational life.’ (2) Henrici 
say.s that ‘ Rocht ’ is ‘ was der Idee der 
Unverletzbarkeit der materiellen we- 
eentlichen Rediugungon dc.s moral ischen 
Menschonthnnis, d. la. der mensclilichen 
Persoulichkeit nach ihrer Existenz und 
ihrer Vervollkommnung, odcr der un- 
veraussorlichen Mensclienguter im 
iiusserliohon Verkohr entsprieht’: i.e, 
‘Right is what’ (or, ‘ that is properly 
matter of legal obligation which ’) ‘ in 
the outward intercourse of men corre- 
sponds to the idea of the inviolability 
of the essential material conditions of 
a moral humanity, i.e. of the human 
personality in respect of its existence 
and its perfection;’ or, more simply, 


‘Right is that which i.s really necessary 
to the maintenance of the material con- 
ditions essential to the existence and 
perfection of human person.ility.’ Cf. 
Treiuleleubui’g, Isatarrecht, § 46. ‘Das 
Kocht ist im sittlichon Ganzen ilor In- 
begnff dorjenigen allgomeinen Restim- 
nuingon des Lfandelns, dnrch woloho 
es gcschieht (lass das sittlicho Ganze 
und seme Gliederung sich orlialten und 
waiter bilden kann.' Afterwards he 
emphasises the words ‘des TTandolns,’ 
and addvs: ‘ Zwar kann das Handeln 
nicht ohne den Willon gedacht woi-den, 
der zum Grunde liegt: aber die Recht- 
besHmmungen sind nicht Bestimmniigen 
des Willons als solchen, was dem innern 
Gehiet, der Kthik der Gesinnung, 
anheimfallcn whrde. Der Willo der 
nicht Hand lung wird entzieht sich dem 
Recht. Wonn das Recht Schuld und 
Versehen, dolus und culpa, in sein 
Bereich zieht, so sind sieals innere aber 
charakteristische Reschaffenheiten des 
Handelns anzuselien,’ 
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accident was due to culpable negligence. This, however, does 
not show that the law can enforce or prevent anything but 
external action, but only that it is action which it seeks to 
enforce or prevent, for without intention there is no action. 
We talk indeed of a man acting against his will, but if this 
means acting against intention it is what it is impossible 
to do. What I call an act done against iny will is either (1) 
an act done by someone else using my body, through superior 
force, as a means : in which case there is an act, but it is not 
mine (e.g. if another uses my hand to pull the trigger of a 
gun by which someone is shot) ; or (2) a natural event in 
which my limbs are affected in a certain way which causes 
certain results to another person (e.g. if the rolling of a ship 
throws me against another person who is thus thrown into 
the water) ; or (o) an act which I do under the influence of 
some strong inducement (e.g. the fear of death), but which is 
contrary to some strong wish. In this case the act is mine, 
but mine because I intend it ; because it is not against my 
will as = intention. In saying, then, that the proper, because 
the only possible, function of law is to enforce the perform- 
ance of or abstinence from external actions, it is implied that 
its function is to produce or prevent certain intentions, for 
without intention on the part of someone there is no act. 

13. But if an act necessarily includes intention, what is 
the nature of the restriction implied in calling it external ? 
An external action is a determination of will as exhibited in 
certain motions of the bodily members which produce certain 
effects in the material worhl ; not a determination of the 
will as arising from certain motives and a certain disposition. 
All that the law can do is to enjoin or forbid determinations 
of will as exhibited in such motions, &c. It does indeed pre- 
sent a motive, for it enforces its injunctions and prohibitions 
primarily by fear, by its threat of certain consequences if its 
commands are disobeyed. This enforcement is not an exer- 
cise of physical force in the strict sense, for in this sense no 
force can produce an action, since it cannot produce a deter- 
mination of will ; and the only way in which the law or its 
administrators employ such force is not in the production but 
in the prevention of action (as when a criminal is locked up 
or the police prevent mischievous persons from assaulting 
us or breaking into our houses). But though, in enforcing 
its commands by threats, the law is presenting a motive, and 
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Chiis, according to our distinction, affecting action on its 
inner side, it does this solely for the sake of the external act. 
It does not regard the relation of the act to the motive fear 
as of any intrinsic importance. If the action is performed 
without this motive ever coming into play under the iiiUuenco 
of whut the moralist counts higher motives, the purpose of 
the law is equally satisfied. Indeed, it is always understood 
that its purpose is most thoroughly served when the threat 
of pains and penalties has ceased to be necessary, and the 
obligations correlative to the relations of individuals and of 
societies are fulfilled from other motives. Its business is to 
maintain certain conditions of life — to see that certain actions 
are done wliich are necessary to the maintenance of those 
conditions, others omitted which would interfere with them. 
It has nothing to do with the motive of the actions or 
omissions, on which, however, the moral value of them 
depends. 

14. It appears, then, that legal obligations — obligations 
which can possibly form the subject of positive law — can only 
be obligations to do or abstain from certain acts, not duties 
of acting from certain motives, or with a certain disposition. 
It is not a question whether the law should or should not 
oblige to anything but performance of outward acts. It 
simply cannot oblige to anything else, because the only 
means at its command for obtaining the fulfilment of obli- 
gations are (1) throats of pain and offers of reward, by means 
of which it is possible indeed to secure the general j)eiforni- 
ance of certain acts, but not their performance from the 
motive even of fear of the pain threatened or hope of the 
reward offered, much less from any higher motive; (2) the 
employment of physical force, (a) in restraining men dis- 
posed to violate obligations, (Z>) in forcibly applying the 
labour or the property of those who violate obligations to 
make good the breach, so far as is possible ; (as, e.g., when 
the magistrate forestalls part of a man’s wages to provide for 
a wife whom he has deserted, or when the property of a 
debtor is seized for the benefit of his creditors.) 

15. Only outward acts, then, can be matter of legal obli- 
gation ; but what sort of outward acts should be matter of 
legal obligation ? The answer to this question arises out of 
the above consideration of the means which law employs to 
obtain the fulfilment of obligations, combined with the view 
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of law ao relative to a moral end, i.e. the formation of a 
society of persons, acting from a certain disposition, from 
interest in the society as such. Those acts only should be matter 
of legal injunction or prohibition of which the performance 
or omission, irrespectively of the motive from which it pro- 
ceeds, is so necessary to the existence of a society in which the 
moral end stated can be realised, that it is better for them to 
be done or omitted from that unworthy motive which consists 
in fear or hope of legal consequences than not to be done at all. 

16. We distinguish, then, the system of rights actually 
maintained and obligations actually enforced by legal 
sanctions {‘ Recht ’ or ‘jus ’) from the system of relations 
and obligations which should be maintained by such sanctions 
(‘ Naturrecht ’) ; and we hold that those actions or omissions 
should be made obligations which, when made obligations, 
serve a certain moral end ; that this end is the ground or 
justification or rationale of legal obligation ; and that thus 
we obtain a general rule, of both positive and negative ap- 
plication, in regard to the proper matter or content of legal 
obligation. For since the end consists in action proceeding 
from a certain disposition, and since action done from appre- 
hension of legal consequences does not proceed from tkat 
disposition, no action should be enjoined or prohibitea by 
law of which the injunction or prohibition interferes /with 
actions proceeding from that disposition, and every iction 
should be so enjoined of which the performance is foa\]d to 
produce conditions favourable to action proceeding from that 
disposition, and of which the legal injunction does not inter- 
fere with such action. 

17. Does this general rule give any real guidance in the 
difficulties which practically arise in regard to the province 
of law — as to what should be required by law, and what left 
to the inclination of individuals ? What cases are there or 
have there been of enactments which on this piinciple we 
can pronounce wrong? Have attempts ever been made by 
law to enforce acts as virtuous which lose their virtue when 
done under fear of legal penalties ? It would be difficult, no 
doubt, to find instances of attempts to enforce by law actions 
of which we should say that the value lies in the disposition 
from which they are done, actions, e.g. of disinterested 
kindness, because the clear conception of virtue as de- 
pending not on outward results, but on disposition, is but 
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slowly arrived at, and has never been reflected in law. But 
without any strictly moral object at all, laws have been made 
which check the development of the moral disposition. 
This has been done (a) by legal requirements of religious 
observance and profession of belief, which have tended to 
vitiate the religious source of morality ; (h) by prohibitions 
and restraints, unnecessary, or which have ceased to be 
necessary, for maintaining the social conditions of the moral 
life, and which interfere with the growth of self-reliance, 
with the formation of a manly conscience and sense of moral 
dignity, — in short, with the moral autonomy which is the 
condition of the highest goodness ; (c) by legal institutions 
which take away the occasion for the exercise of certain 
moral virtues (e.g. the Poor-law which takes away the oc- 
casion for the exercise of parental forethought, filial reverence, 
and neighbourly kindness). 

18. Laws of this kind have often been objected to on the 
strength of a one-sided view of the function of laws ; the 
view, viz., that its only business is to prevent interference 
with the liberty of the individual. And this view has 
gained undue favour on account of the real reforms to wdiich 
it has led. The laws which it has helped to get rid of were 
really mischievous, but mischievous for further reasons than 
those conceived of by the supporters of this theory. Having 
done its work, the theory now tends to become obstructive, 
because in fact advancing civilisation brings with it more 
and more interference with the liberty of the individual to 
do as he likes, and this theory aftbrds a reason for resisting 
all positive reforms, all reforms which involve an action of 
the state in the way of promoting conditions favourable to 
moral life. It is one thing to say that the state in promot- 
ing these conditions must take care not to defeat its true 
end by narrowing the region within which the spontaneity 
and disinterestedness of true morality can have play ; 
another thing to say that it has no moral end to sei ve at all, 
and that it goes beyond its province when it seeks to do 
more than secure the individual from violent interference by 
other individuals. The true ground of objection to ‘ paternal 
government ^ is not that it violates the ‘ laissez faire * 
principle and conceives that its office is to make people 
good, to promote morality, but that it rests on a misconcep- 
tion of morality. The real function of government being to 
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maintain conditions of life in which morality shall l»e 
possible, and morality consisting in the disinterested per 
formance of self-imposed duties, ‘paternal government’ does 
its best to make it impossible by narrowing the room for 
the self-imposition of duties and for the play of disinterested 
motives. 

19. Tlie question before us, then, is, Jn what ways and 
how far do the main obligations enforced and rights main- 
tained by law in all civilised societies contribute to the moral 
end described ; viz. to establish those conditions of life in 
which a true, i.e. a disinterested or unselfish morality shall 
be j)ossible P The answer to this question will be a theory of 
the ‘jus natnne’ ; i.e. it will explain how far positive law is 
what it should be, and what is the ground of the duty to 
obey it ; in other words, of political obligation. There are 
two things from which such a theory must be distinguished. 
(1) It is not an inquiry into the process by which actual 
law came to be what it is ; nor (2) is it an inquiry how far 
a’ctual law corresponds to and is derived from the exercise 
of certain original or natural rights. (1) It is not the 
former, because the process by which the law of any nation 
and the law in wliich civilised nations agree has come to 
be what it is, has not been determined by reference to that 
end to which we hold that law ought to be directed and 
by reference to which we criticise it. That is to say, the 
process has not been determined by any such conscious 
reference on the part of the agents in the process. No 
doubt a desire for social good as distinct from private 
pleasure, for what is good on the whole as distinct from 
what is good for the moment, has been a necessary condition 
of it; but (a), as an agent in the develoj)nient of law, this 
has not reached the form of a conception of moral good 
according to that definition of it by which the value of law 
is to be estimated ; and {b) in bringing law to its present 
state it has been indistinguishably blended with purely 
selfish passions and with the simple struggle for existence. 

20. (2) A true theory of ‘jus iiaturce,’ a rationale of law 
or ideal of what it should be, is not to be had by inquiring 
how far actual law corresponds to, and is derived from, the 
exercise of certain original or natural rights, if that is taken 
to mean that we know, or can ascertain, what rights are 
natural on grounds distinct from those on which we deter- 
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mine what laws are justifiable, and that then we can proceed 
to ascertain what laws are justifiable by deduction from 
such rights. ‘ Natural rights,^ so far as there are such things, 
are themselves relative to the moral end to which perfect 
law is relative. A law is not good because it enforces 
‘ natural rights,’ but because it contributes to the realisation 
of a certain end. We only discover what rights are natural 
by considering what powers must be secured to a man in 
order to the attainment of this end. These powers a perfect 
law will secure to their full extent. Thus the consideration 
of what rights are ‘ natural ’ (in the only legitimate sense) 
and the consideration what laws are justifiable form one and 
the same process, each presupposing a conception of the 
moral vocation of man. 

21. The doctrine here asserted, that all rights are relative 
to moral ends or duties, must not be confused with the 
ordinary statement that every right implies a duty, or that 
rights and duties are correlative. This of course is true in 
the sense that possession of a right by any person both 
implies an obligation on the part of someone else, and is 
conditional upon the recognition of certain obligations on 
the part of the person possessing it. But what is meant is 
something different, viz. that the claim or right of the 
individual to have certain powers secured to him by society, 
and the counter-claim of society to exercise certain powers 
over the individual, alike rest on the fact that these powers 
are necessary to the fulfilment of man’s vocation as a moral 
being, to an effectual self-devotion to the work of developing 
the perfect character in himself and others. 

22. This, however, is not the ground on which the claim 
in question has generally been asserted. Apart from the 
utilitarian theory, which first began to be applied politically 
by Hume, the ordinary way of justifying the civil rights of 
individuals (i.e. the powers secured to them by law as 
against each other), as well as the rights of the state against 
individuals (i.e. the powers which, with the general approval 
of society, it exercises against them), has been to deduce 
them from certain supposed prior rights, called natural rights. 
In the exercise of these natural rights, it has been supposed, 
men with a view to their general interest established political 
society. From that establishment is derived both the system 
of rights and obligations maintained by law as between 
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man and man, and the right of the state to the sub- 
mission of its subjects. If the question, then, is raised, 
wh}^ I ought to respect the legal rights of rny neighbours, 
to pay taxes, or have my children vaccinated, serve in the 
army if the state requires it, and generally submit to the 
law, the answer according to this theory will be that if I 
fail to do so, I shall directly or indirectly be violating the 
natural rights of other men ; directly in those cases where 
the legal rights of my neighbours are also natural rights, as 
they very well may be (e.g. rights of liberty or personal 
safety) ; indirectly where this is not the case, because, 
although the rights of the state itself are not natural, and 
many rights exercised by individuals would not only not be 
secured but would not exist at all but for legal enactment, 
yet the state itself results from a covenant which originally, 
in the exercise of their natural rights, men made with each 
other, and to which all born under the state and sharing 
the advantages derived from it must be considered parties. 
There is a natural right, therefore, on the part of each 
member of a state to have this compact observed, with a cor- 
responding obligation to observe it ; and this natural right 
of all is violated by any individual who refuses to obey the 
law of the state or to respect the rights, not in themselves 
natural, which the state confers on individuals. 

23. This, on the whole, was the form in which the ground 
of political obligation, the jiistification of established rights, 
was presented throughout the seventeenth century, and in 
the eighteenth till the rise of the ‘ utilitarian ’ theory of 
obligation. Special adaptations of it were made by Hobbes 
and others. In Hobbes, perhaps (of whom more later), may 
be found an effort to fit an anticipation of the utilitarian 
theory of political obligation into the received theory which 
traced political obligation, by means of the supposition of a 
primitive contract, to an origin in natural right. But in 
him as much as anyone the langnage and framework of 
the theory of compact is retained, even if an alien doctrine 
may be read between the lines. Of the utilitarian theory of 
political obligation more shall be said later. It may be pre- 
sented in a form in which it would scarcely be distinguishable 
from the doctrine just now stated, the doctrine, viz., that 
the ground of political obligation, the reason why certain 
powers should be recognised as belonging to the state and 
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certain other powers as secured by the state to individuals, 
lies in the fact that these powers are necessary to the fulfil- 
ment of man’s vocation as a moral being, to an effectual self- 
devotion to the work of developing the perfect character in 
himself and others. Utilitarianism proper, however, recog- 
nises no vocation of man but the attainment of pleasure and 
avoidance of pain. The only reason why civil rights should 
be respected — the only justification of them — according to it, 
would be that more pleasure is attained or pain avoided by 
the general respect for them ; the ground of our conscious- 
ness that we ought to respect them, in other words their 
ultimate sanction, is the fear of what the consequences would 
be if we did not. This theory and that which I deem true 
have one negative point in common. They do not seek the 
ground of actual rights in a prior natural right, but in an end 
to which the maintenance of the rights contributes. They 
avoid the mistake of identifying the inquiry into the ultimate 
justifiability of actual rights with the question whether there 
is a prior right to the possession of them. The right to the 
possession of them, if properly so called, would not be a mere 
power, but a power recognised by a society as one which 
should exist. This recognition of a power, in some way or 
other, as that which should be, is always necessary to render 
it a right. Therefore when we had shown that the rights 
exercised in political society were derived from prior ‘ natural ’ 
rights, a question would still remain as to the ground of those 
natural rights. We should have to ask why certain powers 
were recognised as powers which should be exercised, and 
thus became these natural rights. 

24. Thus, though it may be possible and useful to show 
how the more seemingly artificial rights are derived from 
rights more simple and elementary, how the rights esta- 
blished by law in a political society are derived from rights 
that may be called natural, not in the sense of being prior to 
society, but in the sense of being prior to the existence of 
a society governed by written law or a recognised sovereign, 
still such derivation is no justification of them. It is no 
answer to the question why they should be respected ; because 
this question remains to be asked in regard to the most 
primitive rights themselves. Political or civil rights, then, 
are not to be explained by derivation from natural rights, 
but in regard to both political and natural rights, in any sense 
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in wliich there can be truly said to be natural rights, the ques- 
tion has to be asked, how it is that certain powers are recog- 
nised by men in their intercourse with each other as powers 
that should be exercised, or of which the possible exercise 
should be secured. 

25. I have tried to show in lectures on morals that the 
conception expressed by the ‘should be’ ra not identical 
with the conception of a right possessed by some man or 
men, but one from which the latter conception is derived. 
It is, or implies on the part of whoever is capable of it, the 
conception of an ideal, unattained condition of himself, as 
an absolute end. Without this conception the recognition 
of a power as a right would be impossible. A power on the 
part of anyone is so recognised by others, as one which 
should be exercised, when these others regard it as in some 
way a means to that ideal good of themselves which they 
alike conceive : and the possessor of the power comes to 
regard it as a right through consciousness of its being thus 
recognised as contributory to a good in which he too is 
interested. No one therefore can have a right except (1) aa 
a member of a society, and (2) of a society in which some 
common good is recognised by the members of the society 
as their own ideal good, as that which should be for each 
of them. The capacity for being determined by a good so 
recognised is what constitutes personality in the ethical 
sense ; and for this reason there is truth in saying that only 
among persons, in the ethical sense, can there come to be 
rights ; (which is quite compatible with the fact that the 
logical disentanglement of the conception of rights precedes 
that of the concejition of the legal person ; and that the 
conception of the moral person, in its abstract and logical 
form, is not arrived at till after that of the legal person). 

Conversely, everyone capable of being determined by the 
conception of a common good as his own ideal good, as that 
which unconditionally should be (of being in that sense 
an end to himself), in other words, every moral person, is 
capable of rights ; i.e. of bearing his part in a society in 
which the free exercise of his powers is secured to each 
member through the recognition by each of the others as 
entitled to the same freedom with himself. To say that he 
is capable of rights, is to say that he ought to have them, in 
that sense of ‘ ought ’ in which it expresses the relation of 
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man to an end conceived as absolutely good, to an end 
which, Avhether desired or no, is conceived as intrinsically 
desirable. The moral capacity implies a consciousness on 
the part of the subject of the capacity that its realisation is 
an end desirable in itself, and rights are the condition of 
realising it. Only through the possession of rights can the 
power of the individual freely to make a common good his 
own have reality given to it. Rights are what may be called 
the negative realisation of this power. That is, they realise 
it in the sense of providing for its free exercise, of securing 
the treatment of one man by another as equally free with 
himself, but they do not realise it positively, because their 
possession does not imply that in any active way the indivi- 
dual makes a common good his own. The possession of 
them, however, is the condition of this positive realisation 
of the moral capacity, and they ought to be possessed because 
this end (in the sense explained) ought to be attained. 

26. Hence on the part of every person (‘ person ^ in the 
moral sense explained) the claim, more or less articulate and 
reflected on, to rights on his own part is co-ordinate with 
his recognition of rights on the part of others. The capacity 
to conceive a common good as one’s own, and to regulate the 
exercise of one’s powers by reference to a good which others 
recognise, carries with it the consciousness that powers 
should be so exercised ; which means that there should be 
rights, that powers should be regulated by mutual recogni- 
tion. There ought to be rights, because the moral person- 
ality, — the capacity on the part of an individual for making 
a common good his own, — ought to be developed ; and it is 
developed through rights ; i.e. through the recognition by 
members of a society of powers in each other contributory 
to a common good, and the regulation of those powers by 
that recognition, 

27. In saying that only among ‘ persons ’ can there come 
to be rights, and that every ‘ person ’ should have rights, I 
have been careful to explain that I use ‘ person ’ in the 
moral, not merely in the legal, sense. In dealing, then, with 
such phrases as ‘jura personarum ’ and ‘ personal rights,’ we 
must keep in view the ditterence between the legal and 
ethical sense of the proposition that all rights are personal, 
or subsist as between persons. In the legal sense, so far as 
it is true, — and it is so only if ‘ person ’ is used in the sejise 
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of Roman law, — it is an identical proposition. A person 
means a subject of rights and nothing more. Legal person- 
ality is derived from the possession of right, not vice versa. 
Like other identical propositions, its use is to bring out and 
emphasise in the predicate what is included in the under- 
stood connotation of the subject; to remind us that when we 
speak of rights we imply the existence of parties, in English 
phraseology, capable of suing and being sued. In the ethical 
sense, it means that rights are derived from the possession 
of personality as = a rational will (i.e. the capacity whicli 
man possesses of being determined to action b}^ the concep- 
tion of such a perfection of his being as involves the perfec- 
tion of a society in which he lives), in the sense (a) that 
only among beings possessed of rational will can there come 
to be rights, (6) that they fulfil their idea, or are justifiable, 
or such rights as should be rights, only as contributing to 
the realisation of a rational will. It is important to bear 
this distinction in mind in order that the proposition in its 
ethical sense, which can stand on its own merits, ina}" not 
derive apparent confirmation from a juristic truism. 

28. The moral idea of personality is constantly tending to 
affect the legal conception of the relation between rights and 
persons. Thus the ‘jura personaruin,^ which properly = 
either rights arising out of ‘ status,’ or rights which not only 
(like all rights) reside in someone having a legal status and 
are available against others having a legal status, but are 
exercised over, or in respect of, someone possessed of such 
status (e.g. a wife or a servant), come to be understood as 
rights derived from the human personality or belonging to 
man as man. It is with some such meaning that English 
writers on law speak of rights to life and liberty as personal 
rights. The expression might seem pleonastic, siime no right 
can exist except as belonging to a person in the legal sense. 
They do not use the phrase either pleonastically or in the 
sense of the Roman lawyers’ ‘ jura personam m ’ above, but 
in the sense that these rights are immediately derived from, 
or necessarily attach to, the human personality in whatever 
tha,t personality is supposed to consist. There is no doubt, 
however, that historically the conception of the moral person, 
in any abstract form, is not .arrived at till after that of the 
legal person has been thus disentangled and formulated; and 
further that the abstract conception of the legal person, as 
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the snstainer of rights, i<a not arrived at till long after rights 
have been actually recognised and established. But the dis- 
entanglement or abstract formulation of the conception of 
moral personality is quite a different thing from the action 
of the consciousness in which personality consists. 

29. The capacity, then, on the part of the individual of 
conceiving a good as the same for himself and others, and of 
being determined to action by that conception, is the foundation 
of rights ; and rights are the condition of that capacity being 
realised. No right is justifiable or should be a right except 
on the ground that directly or indirectly it serves this pur- 
pose. Conversely every power should be a right, i.e. society 
should secure to the individual every power, that is necessary 
for realising this capacity. Claims to such powers as are 
directly necessary to a man’s acting as a moral person at all 
— acting under the conception of a good as the same for 
self and others — may be called in a special sense personal 
rights (though they will include more than Stephen includes 
under that designation) ; they may also be called, if we avoid 
misconceptions connected with these terms, ‘ innate ’ or 
‘ natural ’ rights. They are thus distinguished from others 
which are (1) only indirectly necessary to the end stated, or 
(2) are so only under special conditions of society ; as well as 
from claims which rest merely on legal enactment and might 
cease to be enforced without any violation of the ‘jus 
naturae.’ 

dO. The objection to calling them ‘innate* or ‘ natural,’ 
when once it is admitted on the one side that rights are not 
arbitrary creations of law or custom but that there are certain 
powers which ought to be secured as rights, on the other 
hand that there are no rights antecedent to society, none 
that men brought with them into a society which they con- 
tracted to form, is mainly one of words. They are ‘ innate ’ 
or ‘ natural * in the same sense in which according to Aristotle 
the state is natural ; not in the sense that they actually exist 
when a man is born and that they have actually existed as 
long as the human race, but that they arise out of, and are 
necessary for the fulfilment of, a moral capacity without which 
a man would not be a man. There cannot be innate rights 
in any other sense than that in which there are innate duties, 
of which, however, much less has been heard. Because a group 
of beings are capable each of conceiving an absolute good of 
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himself and of conceiving it to be good for himself as identical 
with, and because identical with, the good of the rest of the 
group, there arises for each a consciousness that the common 
good should be the object of action, i.e. a duty, and a claim 
in each to a power of action that shall be at once secured and 
regulated by the consciousness of a common good on the 
part of the rest, i.e. a right. There is no ground for saying 
that the right arises out of a primary human capacity, and is 
thus ‘ innate,’ which does not apply equally to the duty. 

31. The dissociation of innate rights from innate 
duties has gone along with the delusion that such rights 
existed apart from society. Men were supposed to have 
existed in a state of nature, which was not a state of society, 
but in which certain rights attached to them as individuals, 
and then to have formed societies by contract or covenant. 
Society having been formed, certain other rights arose 
through positive enactment ; but none of these, it was held, 
could interfere with the natural rights which belonged to 
men antecedently to the social contract or survived it. 

Such a theory can only be stated by an application to an 
imaginary state of things, prior to the formation of societies 
as regulated by custom or law, of terms that have no mean- 
ing except in relation to such societies. ‘ Natural right,’ as 
= right in a state of nature which is not a state of society, 
is a contradiction. There can be no right without a con- 
sciousness of common interest on the part of members of a 
society. Without this there might be certain powers on the 
part of individuals, but no recognition of these powers by 
others as powers of which they allow the exercise, nor any 
claim to such recognition ; and without this recognition or 
claim to recognition there can be no right. 
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32. Spinoza is aware of this. In the Tractatus PoUiiei^ 
II. 4, he says, ‘ Per jus itaqne naturcB intellig’O . . . ipsam 
natiirai potentiam.’ . . . ‘Quicqiiid unusquisqne homo ex 
legibus suae naturm agit, id suinmo naturae jure agit, tanturn- 
que in naturam habet juris, quantum potentia valet.’ If 
only, seeing that the ‘jus naturm ’ was mere ‘ potoiitia,’ he 
had denied that it was ‘jus’ at all, he would have been on 
the right track. Instead of that, however, he treats it as 
properly ‘ jus,’ and consistently with this regards all ‘ jus ’ 
as mere ‘potentia’: nor is any ‘jus humanum ’ according 
to him guided by or the product of reason. It arises, in 
modern phrase, out of the ‘struggle for existence.’ As 
Spinoza says, ‘ homines inagis caeca cupiditate quam ratione 
ducuntur ; ac proinde hominum natural is potentia sive jus non 
ratione, sed quocumque appetitu quo ad agendum de termi- 
nal! tur, quoque se conservare conantur, definiri debet ’ (II. 5). 
The ‘jus civile’ is simply the result of the conflict of natural 
powers, which = natural rights, which arises from the effort 
of every man to gratify his passions and ‘ suum esse conser- 
vare.’ Man is simply a ‘ pars naturm,’ the most crafty of the 
animals. ‘ Quatenus homines ira, invidia aut aliquo odii 
affectu conflictantur, eatenus diverse trahuntur et invicem 
contrarii sunt, et propterea eo plus timendi, quo plus possunt, 
magisque callidi et astuti sunt, quam reliqna animalia ; et 
quia homines utplurimum his affectibus natura suntobnoxii, 
sunt ergo homines ex natura hostes ’ (II. 14), Universal 
hostility means universal fear, and fear means weakness. It 
follows that in the state of nature there is nothing fit to be 
called ‘potentia’ or consequently ‘jus’; ‘ atque adeo con- 
cludimus jus naturae vix posse concipi nisi ubi homines jura 
habent communia, qui simul terras, qiias habitare et colere 
possunt, sibi viudicare, seseque munire, vimque omnem repel- 
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lere et ex communi omnium sententia vivere possunt. Nam 
(per art. 13 hujus cap.) quo plures in unum sic conveniunt, eo 
omnes simnl plus juris habent ’ (16). The collective body, i.e., 
has more ‘jus in naturam,’ i.e. ‘potentiam,’ than any indivi- 
dual could liave singly (13). In the advantage of this in- 
creased ‘ jus in naturatn ’ the individual shares. On the other 
hand (IG), ‘Ubi homines jura communia habent omnesque 
una veluti mente ducuntur, certum est (per art. 13 hujus 
cap.) eorum unumquemque tanto minus habere juris, quanto 
reliqui simul ipso potentiores sunt, hoc est, ilium revera jus 
nullum in naturam habere prmter id, quod ipsi commune 
concedit jus. Ceterum quicquid ex communi consensu ipsi 
imperatur, teneri exsequi vel (per art. 4 hujus cap.) jure ad 
id cogi.’ This ‘jus’ by which the individual’s actions are 
now to be regulated, is still simply ‘ potentia.’ ‘ Hoc jus, 
quod multitudinis potentia definitur, imperium appellari 
solet ’ (17). It is not to be considered anything ditferent from 
the ‘jus naturm.’ It is simply the ‘naturalis potentia ’ of a 
certain number of men combined ; ‘ multitudinis quae una 
veluti mente ducitur ’ (III. 2). Thus in the ‘status civilis’ 
the ‘ jus naturae ’ of the individual in one sense disappears, 
in another does not. It disappears in the sense that the 
individual member of the state has no mind to act or power 
to act against the mind of the state. Anyone who had 
such mind or power would not be a member of the state. 
He would be an enemy against whose ‘ potentia ’ the state 
must measure its own. On the other hand, ‘ in statu civili,’ 
just as much as ‘in statu naturali,’ ‘homo ex legibus suas 
naturae agit suseque utilitati consulit ’ (3). He exercises his 
‘ naturalis potentia ’ for some natural end of satisfying his 
wants and preserving his life as he did or would do outside 
the ‘ status civilis.’ Only in the • status civilis ’ these motives 
on the part of individuals so far coincide as to form the 
‘ una veluti mens ’ which directs the ‘ multitudinis potentia.’ 

According to this view, any member of a state will have 
just so much ‘jus,’ i.e. ‘potentia,’ against other members 
as the state allows him. If he can exercise any ‘jus ’ or 
‘ potentia ’ against another ‘ ex suo ingenio,’ he is so far not 
a member of tlie state and the state is so far imperfect. If 
he could exercise any ‘ jus ’ or * potentia ’ against the state 
itself, there would be no state, or, which is the same, the 
state would not be ‘ sui juris.’ 
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Is there then no limit to the ‘jus' which the state 
may exercise ? With Spinoza this is equivalent to the ques- 
tion, is there no limit to the ‘ potentia ’ which it can 
exercise ? As to this, he suggests three considerations. 

(1) . Its power is we«akeiied by any action against right 
reason, because this must weakefi the ‘ animorum unio ’ on 
which it is founded. ‘ Civitatis jus potentia multitudinis, 
qum una veluti rnente ducitur, determinatur. At hmc ani- 
morum unio concipi nulla ratione posset, nisi civitas id 
ipsum maxime intendat, quod Sana ratio omnibus hominibus 
utile esse docet ’ (HI. 7). 

(2) . The ‘ right ^ or ‘power' of the state depends on its 
power of affecting the hopes and fears of individual citizens. 
. . . ‘ Subditi eatenus non sui, sed civitatis juris sint, qiia- 
tenus ejus potentiam seu minas metuunt, vel quatenus 
statum civilein ainant (per art. 10 prseced. cap.). Ex quo 
sequitur, quod ea omnia, ad quse agenda nemo prmmiis aut 
minis induci potest, ad jura civitatis non pertineant ' (III. 
8). Whatever cannot be achieved by rewards and threats, is 
beyond the power and therefore beyond the ‘ right ' of the 
state. Exainpl(?s are given in the same section. 

(3) . ‘Ad civitatis jus ea minus pertinere, qiue plurimi 
indignantur ’ (III. 9). Severities of a certain kind lead to 
conspiracies against the state, and thus weaken it. ‘ Sicut 
unusquisque civis sive homo in statu naturali, sic civitas eo 
minus sui juris est, quo majorem timendi causam habet.’ 

Just so far then as there are certain things which the 
state cannot do, or by doing wliich it lessens its power, so 
far there are things which it has no ‘ right ’ to do. 

34. Spinoza proceeds to consider the relation of states 
or sovereign powers to each other. Here the principle is 
simple. They are to each other as individuals in the state 
of nature, except that they will not be subject to the same 
weaknesses. ‘ Nam quandoquidem (per art. 2 hujus cap.) 
jus summse potestatis nihil est prmter ipsiun naturse jus, 
sequitur duo imperia ad invicem sese habere, ut duo homines 
in statu naturali, excepto hoc, quod civitas sibi cavere potest, 
ne ab alia oppriinatur, quod homo in statu naturali non 
potest, nimirum qui quotidie somuo, s^epe morbo aut animi 
eegritudine, et tandem senectute gravatur, et preeter hsec aliis 
incommodis est obnoxius, a quibus civitas securam sereddere 
potest’ (HI. 11). In other words, . duae civitatea 
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natura hostes sunt. Homines enim in statu natural! hostes 
sunt. Qui igitur jus natura3 extra civitatem retinent, hostes 
manent’ (HI. 13). The ‘jura belli’ are simply the powers 
of any one state to attack or defend itself against another. 
The ‘ jura pacis,’ on the other hand, do not appertain to any 
single state, but arise out of the agreement of two at least. 
They last as long as the agreement, the ‘ foedus,’ lasts ; and 
this lasts as long as the fear or hope, which led to its being 
made, continues to be shared by the states which made it. 
As soon as this ceases to be the case, the agreement is 
necessarily at an end, ‘ nee dici potest, quod dolo vel pertidia 
agat, propterea quod Mem solvit, simulatque metus vel spei 
causa sublata est, quia hsec conditio unicuique contrahentium 
oequalis fuit, ut scilicet qu8e prima extiu metum esse potest, 
sui juris esset, eoque ex sui animi sententia uteretur, et prm- 
terea quia nemo in futurum contrahit nisi positis prmceden- 
tibus circumstantiis ’ (III. 14). 

35. It would seem to follow from the above that a state 
can do no wrong, in the sense that there are no rights that 
it can violate. The same principle is applicable to it as 
to the individual. ‘ In statu natural! non dari peccatum, 
vel si quis peccat, is sibi, non alter! peccat: . . . nihil 
absolute naturm jure prohibetur, nisi quod nemo potest’ (II. 
18). A state is to any other state, and to its subjects, as 
one individual to another ‘ in statu natural!.’ A wrong, a 
‘peccatum,’ consists in a violation by individuals of the 
‘ commune decretum.’ There can be no ‘ peccare ’ on the 
part of the ‘ commune decretum ’ itself. But ‘ non id omne, 
quod jure fieri dicimus, optime fieri affirmamus. Aliud 
namque est agrum jure colere, aliud agrum optime colere ; 
aliud, inquam, est sese jure defendere, conservare, judicium 
ferre, &c., aliud sese optime defendere, conservare, atque 
optimum judicium ferre ; et consequenter aliud est jure 
imperare et reipublicso curam habere, aliud optime imperare et 
rempublicam optime gubernare. Postquam itaque de jure 
cujuscumque civitatis in genere egimus, tempvxs est, ut de 
optimo cujuscumque imperii statu agamus’ (V. 1). Hence 
a further consideration ‘de optimo cuj usque imperii statu.’ 
This is guided by reference to the ‘ finis status civilis,’ which 
is ‘pax vitajque securitas.’ Accordingly that is the best 
government under which men live in harmony, and of which 
the rights are kept inviolate. Where this is not the case, 
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fclie fault lies with the government, not with any * subditonim 
malitia.’ ‘Homines enim civiles non nascuntur, sed hunt. 
Hominum prsoterea naturales affectus ubique iidem sunt’ 
(V. 2). 

The end is not fully attained where men are merely kept 
in order by fear. Such a state of things is not peace but 
merely absence of war. ‘ Pax enim non belli privatio, sed 
virtu s est, qum ex animi fortitudine oritur * ; est namque 
obsequium constans voluntas id exsequendi, quod ex communi 
civitatis decreto fieri debet ’ (V. 4). 

The ‘peace,’ then, which it is the end of the state to 
obtain, consists in rational virtue; in a common mind, 
governed by desire on the part of each individual for perfec- 
tion of being in himself and others. The harmony of life, too, 
which is another way of expressing its obj ect, is to be under- 
stood in an equally high sense. The life spoken of is one 
‘ quae maxime ratione, vera mentis virtute et vita, definitur.’ 

The ‘ imperium ’ which is to contribute to this end must 
clearly be one ‘ quod multitude libera instituit, non autem 
id, quod in multitudinem jure belli acquiritur.’ Between 
the two forms of ‘ imperium ’ there may be no essential 
difference in respect of the ‘ jus ’ which belongs to each, but 
there is the greatest in respect of the ends which they serve 
as well as in the means by which they have to be maintained 
(V. 6). 

36. This conclusion of Spinoza’s doctrine of the state 
does not seem really consistent with the beginning. At the 
outset, no motives are recognised in men but such as render 
them ‘ natura hostes.’ From the operation of these motives 
the state is supposed to result. Each individual finds that 
the war of all against all is weakness for all. Consequently 
the desire on the part of each to strengthen himself, which 
is a form of the universal effort ‘ suum esse conservare,’ leads 
to combination, it being discovered that ‘homini nihil 
homine utilius’ {Btli, IV. 18. SchoL). But we are ex- 
pressly told that the civil state does not bring with it other 


* For the definition of ‘ fortitiido,’ 
gee Ethics, III. 59, Schol. ‘Omnes ac- 
tioiies quffi seqmintur ex afFoctibus qui 
«d montem referiiritur, quatonus intelli- 
jfit, ad fortitudinem refero, quam in 
animositatem et generositatom distin- 
guo. Nam per animositatem intelligo 


cupiditatem, qua iinusqnisqiie conatur 
suum esse ox solo ratiouis dictainine 
conservare. Per generositatom . . . 
cupiditjitem qua unusquieque ox solo 
rationis dictamino conatur reliquos 
homines juvare et sibi amicitia jua- 
gere.’ 
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motiyes than those operative ^in statu naturali/ *Homo 
namque tarn in statu natural! quam civili ex legibus suie 
naturae agit, suaeque utilitati consulit.’ But then it appears 
that there supervenes or may supervene on such motives 
< constans voluntas id exsequendi quod ex comniuiii civitatis 
decreto fieri debet,’ and that not of a kind which seeks to 
carry out the ‘ commune decretum ’ as a means of escaping 
pain or obtaining pleasure, for it is said to arise from the 
‘ animi fortitude ’ which rests on reason ad mentem 
refertur quateiius intelligit ’) and includes ‘ generositas ’ 
defiiu‘d as above. It is also said that the true object of 
‘ imperium ’ is ‘ vitarn concorditer transigere ’ or ‘ vitam 
colere ’ in a sense of ‘ vita ’ in which it ‘ mjixime ratione 
, . . definitur.’ And as the ‘ imperiurn ’ established for 
this end is one which ‘ multitude libera instituit,' it seems ' 
to be implied that there is a desire for such an end on the 
part of the people. It is not explained how such desires 
should arise out of the conflict of ‘ naturales potentia3 ’ or out 
of the impulses which render men ‘ natura hostes.’ On the 
other hand, if the elements of them already exist in the im- 
pulses which lead to the formation of the ‘ status civilis/ the 
reasons for saying that men are ‘natura hostes ’ disappear, 
and we get a different view of ‘jus,^ whether ‘ naturale ^ or 
‘ civile,’ from that which identifies it simply with ‘ potentia.’ 
Some power of conceiving and being interested in a good as 
common, some identification of the ‘ esse ’ of others with 
the ‘ suum esse ’ which every man, as Spinoza says, seeks to 
preserve and promote, must be supposed in those who form 
the most primitive social combinations, if these are to issue 
in a state directed to such ends and maintained by such a 
‘ constans voluntas ’ as Spinoza describes. And it is the 
interest of men in a common good, the desire on the part of 
each which he thinks of others as sharing, for a good which 
he conceives to be equally good for them, that transforms 
mere ‘potentia’ into what may fitly be called ‘jus,’ i.e. a 
power claiming recognition as exercised or capable of being 
exercised for the common good. 

’ Certainly this is go, if we apply possunt adsequate iutelligi, ad agendum 
to tlio ‘ libera multitude ’ the definilion determinatur, tametsi ex iis necessario 
of freedom applied to the ‘ liber homo.' ad agendum determinetur. Nnmliber- 
‘Hominemeatenus^tAgrwnomninovoco, tns agendi necesaitateiu non tollit, eed 
quatenus ratione ducitur, quia eatenus pouit ’ (II. 11), 
ex cauaia, quae per aolam eius uaiuraxu 
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87. If this qualification of ‘ potentia * whicli alone ren- 
ders it ‘jus ’had been apprehended by Spinoza, he would 
have been entitled to speak of a ‘jus naturale’ as preceding 
the ‘jus civile,’ i.e. of claims to the recognition of powers and 
the actual customary recognition of such, as exercised for a 
common good, preceding the establishment of any regular 
institutions or general laws for securing their exercise. As 
it is, the term ‘jus naturale ’ is with him really unmeaning. 
If it means no more than ‘potentia,’ why call it ‘jus’? 
‘ Jus ’ might have a meaning distinct from that of ‘ potentia ’ 
in the sense of a power which a certain ‘ imperium ’ enables 
one man to exercise as against another. This is what 
Spinoza understands by ‘jus civile.’ But there is no need 
to qualify it as ‘ civile,’ unless ‘jus ’ may be employed with 
some other qualification and with a distinctive meaning. But 
the ‘jus naturale,’ as he understands it, has no meaning 
other than that of ‘ potentia,’ and his theory as it stands 
would have been more clearly expressed if instead of ‘ jus 
naturale ’ and ‘jus civile ’ he had spoken of ‘ potentia’ and 
‘jus,’ explaining that the latter was a power on the part of 
one man against otliers, maintaiiied by means of an ‘ im- 
perium ’ which itself results from a combination of ‘powers.’ 
He himself in one passage shows a consciousness of the im- 
propriety of speaking of ‘ jus ’ except with reference to a 
community ; ‘jus naturae, quodhumani generis proprium est, 
vix posse concipi, nisi ubi homines jura habent communia, 
qui simul terras, quas habitare et colere possunt, sibi vindi- 
care, seseque munire, viinque omnem repellere et ex communi 
omnium sententia vivere possunt ’ (II. 15). He takes no 
notice, however, of any forms of community more primitive 
than tliat of the state. The division into the ‘ status natu- 
ralis ’ and the ‘ status civilis ’ he seems to treat as exhaustive, 
and the ‘.status iiaturalis’ he regards, after the manner of 
his time, as one of pure individualism, of simple detachment 
of man from man, or of detachment only modified by confl^ict. 
From such a ‘ status naturalis,’ lacking both the natural and 
the rational principles of social development (the natural 
principle, i.e. the interest in others arising primarily from 
family ties, and the rational principle, i.e. the power of con- 
ceiving a good consisting in the more perfect being of the 
individual and of those in whom he is interested), no process 
could be traced to the ‘ status civilis.’ The two ‘ status ’ stand 
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over against each other with an impassable gulf between. 
‘ Homines civil es non nascuntur, sed hunt.’ They are so 
made, he seems to hold, by the action of the ‘ iinperium ’ upon 
them. But how is the ‘ iinperium ’ to be made ? Men must 
first be, if not ‘ civiles,* yet something very different from 
what they are in the ‘ status naturalis,’ between which and 
the ‘status civilis ’ Spinoza recognises no middle term, be- 
fore any ‘ iinperium ’ which could render them ‘ civiles ’ could 
be possible. 

38. The cardinal error of Sjiinoza’s ‘ Politik ’ is the ad- 
mission of the possibility of a right in the individual apart 
from life in society, apart from the recognition by members 
of a society of a correlative claim upon and duty to each 
other, as all interested in one and the same good. The error 
was the error of his time, but with Spinoza it was confirmed 
by his rejection of final causes. The true conception of 
‘ right ’ depends on the conception of the individual as being 
\yhat he really is in virtue of a function which he has to fulfil 
relatively to a certain end, that end being the common well- 
being of a society. A ‘ right ’ is an ideal attribute (‘ ideal ’ 
in the sense of not being sensibly verifiable, not reducible to 
any perceivable fact or facts) which the individual possesses so 
far as this function is in some measure freely fulfilled by 
him — i.e. fulfilled with reference to or for the sake of the 
end — and so far as the ability to fulfil it is secured to him 
through its being recognised by the society as properly belong- 
ing to him. The essence of right lies in its being not simply 
a power producing sensible effects, but a power relative to an 
insensible function and belonging to individuals only in so far 
as each recognises that function in himself and others. It 
is not in so far as I can do this or that, that I have a right to 
do this or that, but so far as I recognise myself and am re- 
cognised by others as able to do this or that for • the sake 
of a common good, or so far as in the consciousness of myself 
and others I have a function relative to this end. Spinoza, 
however, objects to regard anything as determined by relation 
to a final cause. He was not disposed therefore to regard indi- 
viduals as being what they are in virtue of functions relative 
to the life of society, still less as being what they are in 
virtue of the recognition by each of such functions in him- 
self and others. He looked upon man, like everything else in 
nature, as determined by material and efficient causes, and 
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as hipiself a material and efficient cause. But as such he 
has no ‘ rights ’ or ‘ duties,’ but only ‘ powers.’ 

39. It was because Plato and Aristotle conceived the life 
of the TToXtff so clearly as the ts\o$ of the individual, relation 
to which makes him what he is — the relation in the case of 
the 'jTo\iT7)s proper being a conscious or recognised relation 
— that they laid the foundation for all true theory of 
‘ rights.’ It is true that they have not even a word for 
‘ rights.’ The claims which in modern times have been 
advanced on behalf of the individual against the state under 
the designation ‘ natural rights ’ are most alien from their 
way of thinking. But in saying that the ttoXls was a 
‘ natural ’ institution and that man was (/> i ; cr 6 t ttoXitckos, 
Aristotle, according to the sense which he attached to TroXiv, 
was asserting the doctrine of ‘ natural rights ’ in the only 
sense in which it is true. He regards the state (TroXt^) as a 
society of which the life is maintained by what its members 
do for the sake of maintaining it, by functions consciously 
fulfilled with reference to that end, and which in that sense 
imposes duties ; and at the same time as a society from 
wdiich its members derive the ability, through education 
and protection, to fulfil their several functions, and which 
in that sense confers rights. It is thus that the ttoXcttjs 
fiers^Si Tov ap'^sev /cal rov ap^ecrOaL. Man, being (fyveret 
TToXtr?;?, — being already in respect of capacities and ten- 
dencies a member of such a society, existing only in 
Koivcovtai which contain its elements, — has ‘ naturally ’ the 
correlative duties and rights which the state imposes and 
confers. Practically it is only the Greek man that Aristotle 
regards as (f^versL ttoXLttjs, but the Greek conception of 
citizenship once established was applicable to all men capable 
of a common interest. This way of conceiving the case, 
however, depends on the ‘ teleological ’ view of man and the 
forms of society in which he is found to live, i.e. on the view 
of men as being what they are in virtue of non-sensible 
functions, and of certain forms of life determined by relation 
to more perfect forms which they have the capacity or ten- 
dency to become, 

40, Spinoza, like Bacon, found the assumption of ends 
which things were meant to fulfil in the way of accurate 
inquiry into what things are (materially) and do. He held 
Plato and Aristotle cheap as compared with Democritus and 
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Epicurus {Epist, LX. 13). Accordingly he considers the 
individual apart from his vocation as a member of society, 
the state apart from its office as enabling the individual to 
fulfil that vocation. Each, so considered, is merely a vehicle 
of so much power (natural force). On the other hand, he 
recognises a difference betAveeii a higher and lower, a better 
and worse, state of civil society, and a possibility of seeking 
the better state because it is understood to be better. And 
this is to admit the possibility of the course of human 
affairs being affected by the conception of a final cause. It 
is characteristic of Spinoza that while he never departs from 
the principle ‘ homo natune pars,’ he ascribes to him the 
faculty of understanding the order of nature, and of con> 
forming to it or obeying it in a new way on account of 
tha,t understanding. In other words, he recognised the 
distinction called by Kant the distinction between determi- 
nation according to law and determination according to the 
consciousness of law ; thougli in his desire to ass(‘rt the 
.necessity of each kind of determination ho tends to disguise 
the distinction and to ignore the fact that, if r.itional deter- 
mination (or the determination by a conc.eption of a law) is 
a part of nature, it is so in quite a different sense from 
deiermination merely according to laws of nature. As he 
puts it, the clear understanding that we are parts of nature, 
and of our position in the universe of things, will yield a 
new character. We shall oidy then desire what is ordained 
for us and shall find rest in the truth, in tlio knowledge of 
what is necessary. This he regards as the highest state of 
the individual, and the desire to attain it ho evidently con- 
siders the supremo motive by which the individual should 
be governed. The analogue in jxditical lile to this highest 
state of the individual is the dii'ection of the ‘ imperium ’ 
by a ‘libera niultitudo’ to the attainment of ‘pax viUeqne 
Securitas ’ in the high sense wdiich he attaches to those 
words in Tract. Pol. cap. V.' 


* Cp /^//^. IV. Aj)]>r7idir, xxxii. 
‘ Ka qure nobis ovenimit contra id, 
tjuod no^'trw utilit.itis ratio postulat, 
spquo animo ffremus, ^i conscii sinms 
nos functos nostro officio J’liisso, ot 
])otfntiiini, qnam habomiis, non potuisso 
Be CO usque exlendcre, ut eadem vitaro 
possenms, nosque partem totius naturae 
fctjae, cvyus ordiuem sequimur. Quod «i 


claro et di.stincto iutcllip:amus, pars 
ilia nostri, qua; ]iitolli;.joutia d'ffinitur, 
hoc cst, pars inolior nostri, in co plane 
ncquiescct ct in ca acijuiescciilia perse- 
voraro couabltur. Nani (jtiafcmi.s in- 
telligiinns, nihil appotcre msi id, quod 
noccs.sariuni cst, nec absolute uis^ in 
vcris acquiescere possumus ; adeoque 
quatcQUB heec recte iutelligimus, eateuus 
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41. The conclusion, then, is that Spinoza did really, 
tlu)ugli not explicitly, believe in a final cause determining 
human life. That is to say, he held that the conception of 
an end consistino- in the greater perfection of life on the 
part of the individntil and the coinmniiity might, and to 
some extent did, determine the life of the individual and the 
community. He would have said no doubt that this end, 
like every good, oxist(‘<l only in our consciousness ; that it was 
‘ nihil positivum in rebus in se consideratis ’ {Ethics, IV. 
Preface) ; but an existence of the end in human conscious- 
ness, determining human action, is a sufficiently real exist- 
ence, without being ‘ positivum in rebus.’ But he made tlie 
mistake of ignoring the more confused and mixed forms in 
which the conception of this end operates ; of recognising it 
only in the forms of the philosophic ^ amor Dei,’ or in the 
wisdom of the exceptional citizen, whom alone he would 
admit I’atione duci.’ And in particular ho failed to notice 
that it is the consciousn(?ss of such an end to which his 
powers may be directed, that constitutes the individual’s 
claim to exendse them iis rights, just as it is the recognition 
of tlunn by a soci(*ty as capable of such direction which 
renders them actually rights ; in short that, just as accord- 
ing to him nothing is good or evil but thinking makes it so, 
so it is only thinking that makes a might a right, — a certain 
conception of the might as relative to a social good on the 
part at once of the person or persons exercising it, and of a 
society which it afiects. 

conatiis inclioris partis iiostri cum quod nobis proponimus, magis inagisque 
orline totius natnnc convcnit.’ Kfh. sicecdnmus. . . . Delude homines per- 
IV. Prof.ico . . . ' Vor h . . . in- fcctiorrs aut imprrfWliorft^ dicenius, 
t(dlij.^am id, cio-fo srimns medium qnat«>nns <id hoc idom exemplar mai^is 

BiHO, ut ad eximpiar liuinaiia' uatura*, aut minus acceiluat,’ 
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C. nOBBES. 

42. All tlie more fniitfiil elements in Spinoza’s political 
doctrine are lacldn" in that of llobbes, but the principle 
of the two tliec^ries is very much the same. Each k'fvins 
with the supposition of an existence of human individuals, 
unaffected by society, and each struggling for existence 
against the rest, so that men are ‘ natura hostes.’ Each con- 
ceives ‘jus naturale’ as = ‘ potentia naturalis.’ Hut Spinoza 
carries out this conception much more consistently. He 
does not consider that the natural riglit, which is might, 
ceases to exist or becomes anything else when a multitude 
combine their natural rights or mights in an ‘imperium.’ 
If the ostensible ‘ imperium ’ comes into collision with the 
powers of individuals, single or combined, among those who 
have hitherto been subject to it, and proves the weaker, 
it ipso facto ceases to be an ‘ im2>erium.’ Not having 
superior power, it no longer luis superior right to the 
‘ subditi.’ It is on this principle, as we have seen, that he 
deals with the (juestion of limitations to the right of a 
sovereign. Its rights are limited because its powers are so. 
Exercised in certain ways and diriudions they defeat them- 
selves. Thus as he puts it in Epist, L. (where he points 
out his difference from Hobbes), ‘ Supremo magistratui in 
qualibet urbe non plus in subditos juris, quam juxta men- 
Buram potestatis, qua subditum superat, cumpett^re statuo.’ 
Hobbes, on the other hand, suppos(‘s his sovereign power to 
have an absolute right to the submission of all its subjects, 
singly or collectively, irrespectively of the question of its 
actual power against them. This right he considers it to 
derive from a covenant by which individuals, weary of the 
state of war, have agreed to devolve their ‘ persoiim,’ in tlie 
languag(j of Roman law, iq>on some individual or collection 
of individuals, which is henceforwar<l to represent them, and 
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ko be considered as acting with their combined powers. 
This covenant being in the nature of the case irrevocable, 
the sovereign derives from it an indefeasible right to direct 
the actions of all members of the society over which it is 
sovereign. 

43. The doctrine may be found in Leviathan, Part IT., 
chapter 17. In order Ho erect such a coinmon power as 
may be able to d(;fend them from the invasion of foreigners 
and the injuries of one another,’ men ‘ confer all their power 
and strength upon one man or upon one assembly of men,’ 

. . . i,e. ‘appoint one man or assembly of men to bear their 
person. . . . This is more than consent and concord ; it 
is a real unity of them all in one and the same person, 
made by covenant of every man with every man, in such 
a manner as if every man should say to every man, ‘I 
authorise, and give up my right of governing myself t(j this 
man or this assembly of men, on cojidition that thou give up 
thy right to him and authorise all his actions in like manner.’ 
This done, the multitude so united in one person is called a 
commonwealth, in Latin civitas . , . which (to define it) is one 
person, of whose acts a great multitude by mutual covenant 
one with another have made themselves everyone the 
author, to the end he may use the strength and means of 
them all, as he shall think expedient, for their peace and 
common defence. And he that carrieth this person is 
called sovereign, and said to have sovereign power ; and 
everyone besides, his subject.’ 

44. In order to understand the form in which the 
doctrine is stated, we have to bear in mind the sense in 
which ‘persona’ is used by the Roman lawyers, as = either 
a complex of rights, or the subject (or possessor) of those 
rights, whether a single individual or a corporate body. In 
this sense of the word, a man’s person is separable from his 
individual existence as a man. ‘ Unus homo sustinet plures 
personas.’ A magistrate, e.g., would be one thing in respect 
of what he is in himself, another thing in respect of his 

persona ’ or comph?x of rights belonging to him as a magis- 
trate, and so too a monarch. On the same principle, a 
man, remaining a man as before, might devolve his ‘ persona,’ 
the complex of his rights, on another. A son, when by the 
death of his father according to Roman law he was delivered 
from ‘ patria potestas ’ and became in turn head of a family, 
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acquired a ‘persona’ which he had not before, the ‘per- 
sona ’ which had previously belonged to the father. 
Again, to take a modern instance, the fellows of a college, 
as a corporation, form one ‘ persona,’ but each of them 
would bear other ‘persons,’ if, e.g., they happened to be 
magistrates, or simply in respect of their rights as citizens. 
Thus ‘one person’ above = one siistainer of rights ; while 
in the second passage, . . . ‘ carrieth this person,’ it rather 
= the rights sustained. 

45. Hobbes expressly sbites that the sovereign ‘person’ 
may be an assembly of men, but the natural dissociations of 
the term, when the sovereign is spoken of as a person, favour 
the development of a monarchical doctrine of sovereignty. 

Sovereign power is attained either by acquisition or 
institution. By acquisition, Avhen a man makes his children 
and their children, or a conqueror his enemies, to submit 
under fear of death. By institution, when men agree among 
themselves to submit to some man or tissemblj" ‘ on confidence 
to be protected against all others.’ Hobbes speaks (II. 17, 
end) as if there were two ways by which a commonwealth and 
a sovereign defined as above could be brought into existence, 
but clc'arly a sovereign by acquisition is not a sovereign in 
the sense explained. He does not ‘ carry a pin’son of whoso 
acts a great multitude by mutual covenant one with another, 
have made themselves everyone the author, to the end lie 
may use the strength and means of them all, as lie shall 
think expedient, for their peace and common defence.’ And 
wliat Hobbes describes in the sequel (c. 18) are, as bo ex- 
pressly says, rights of sovereigns by institution ;bnt he seems 
tacitly to assume that every sovereign may claim the same, 
though he could hardly have supposed tliat the existing 
sovereignti('s wtTe in their origin other than sovereignties 
by acquisition. 

‘ A commonwealth is said to be instituted, when a multi- 
tude of men covimant, everyone with everyone, that to 
whatsoever man or assembly of men shall be given by the 
major part the right to represtmt Hie person of thorn all, 
everyone, as well he that voted for it a,s he tlmt voted 
against it, sliall anthori.se all the actions and judgments of 
that manor assembly of men, in the same manner as if they 
wf‘re bis OAvn, to the end to live ]>ea.ceably amongst them- 
selves, and to be protected against other men ’ (c. 18). Here 
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a distinction is drawn between the covenant of all with all 
to be bound by the act of the majorit}" in appointin<^ a sove- 
reign, and that act of appointinent itself which is not a 
covenant of all with all. The natural conclusion would be 
that it was no violation of the covenant if the majority 
afterwards transferred the sovereign power to other hands. 
But in the sequel Hobbes expressly makes out such a trans- 
ference to be a violation of the original compact. This is an 
instance of his desire to vindicate the absolute right of a de 
facto monarch. 

46. Throughout these statements we are moving in a 
region of fiction from which Spinoza keeps clear. Not only 
is the supposition of the devolution of wills or powers on a 
sovereign by a covenant historically a fiction (about that no 
more need be said) ; the notion of an obligation to observe 
this covenant, as distinct from a compulsion, is inconsistent 
with the supposition that there is no right other than power 
prior to the act by which the sovereign power is established. 
If there is no such right antecedent to the establishment of 
the sovereign power, neither can there be any after its esta- 
blishment except ill the sense of a power on the part of in- 
dividuals which the sovereign power enables them to exercise. 
This power, or ‘jus civile,’ cannot itself belong to the 
sovereign, who enables individuals to exercise it. The only 
right which can belong to the sovereign is the ‘jus naturale,’ ‘ 
consisting in the superiority of his power, and this right 
must be measured by the inability of the subjects to resist. 
If they can resist, the right has disappevared. In a success- 
ful resistance, then, to an ostensibly sovereign power, there 
can on the given supposition be no wrong done to that 
power. To say that there is, would be a contradiction in 
terms. Is such resistance, then, a violation of the ‘jus 
civile ’ as between the several subject citizens ? In the 
absence of a sovereign power, no doubt, the ‘ jus civile ’ 
(according to the view in question, which makes it depend 
on the existence of an ‘ imperium ’) would cease to exist. 
But then a successful resistance would simply show that 
there was no longer such a sovereign power. It would not 

* 'The ‘jus natunilo’ is tho liberty own Hfo ; nml consoquontly of doing 
each man hath to use his own power aiiUhing uliich in liis own judgment 
US he will himsolf for the preservation and reason he shiill conceive to hn the 
□f his own nature; that is to say of his aptest means thereunto.’ {Lev., I. 14 ) 

VOL. II. n i; 
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itself be a violation of ‘ jns civile,’ but simply a proof that 
the conditions of ^jus civile’ were no longer present. It 
might at the same time be a step to re-establishing them 
if, besides being a proof that the old ‘imperium’ no longer 
exists, it implied such a combination of powers as suffices to 
establish a new one. 

47. No obligation, then, as distinct from compulsion, to 
submit to an ostensibly sovereign power can consistently 
be founded on a theory according to which right either = 
simple power, or only diilers from it, in the form of ‘jus 
civile,’ through being a power which an ‘ imperium ’ enables 
individuals to exercise as against each other. Hobbes could 
not, indeed, have made out his doctrine (of the absolute 
submission to the sovereign) with any plausibility, if he had 
stated with the explicitness of Spinoza that ‘jus naturale ’ 
== ‘ naturalis potentia.’ That it is so is implied in the 
account of the state of things preceding the establishment 
of sovereignty as one of ‘bellum omnium contra oinnes ’ ; for 
where there is no recognition of a common good, there can 
be no right in any other sense than power. But where 
there are no rights but natural power, no obligatory cove* 
nant can be made. In order, however, to get a sovereignty, 
to which there is a perpetual obligation of submission, 
Hobbes has to suppose a covenant of all with all, preceding 
the establishment of sovereignty, and to the observance of 
which, therefore, there cannot be an obligation in the sense 
that the sovereign punishes for the non-observance (the 
obligation corresponding to ‘jus civile’ in Spinoza’s sense), 
but which no one can ever be entitled to break. As the 
obligatoriness of this covenant, then, cannot be derived 
from the sovereignty which is established through it, Hobbes 
has to ascribe it to a ‘law of nature’ which enjoins ‘that 
men perform their covenants made’ (Ley., I. 15). Yet in 
tlie immediate sequel of this passage he says expressly, 
‘The nature of justice consisteth in the keeping of valid 
covenants, but the validity of covenants begins not but with 
the constitution of a civil power, sufficient to compel men 
to keep them ; and then it is also that propriety begins.’ 
On this principle the covenant by which a civil power is for 
the first time constituted cannot be a valid covenant. The 
men making it are not in a position to make a valid cove- 
nant at all. The ‘ law of nature,’ to which alone Hobbes 
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can appeal according to his principles, as the source of tlie 
obligatoriness of the covenant of all with all, he defines as a 
‘ precept or general rule, found out by reason, by which a 
man is forbidden to do that which is destructive of Ids life, 
or taketh away the means of preserving the same ; and to 
omit that by which he thinketh it may best be preserved ’ 
(I, 14). When a law of nature, however, is said to command 
or forbid, we must not understand those terms in that sense 
which, according to Hobbes, could only be derived from 
the establishment of an ‘ imperinm.’ This ‘ law of nature,’ 
therefore, is merely an expression in a general form of the 
instinct by which, as Spinoza says, every living creature ‘ in 
sno esse perseverare conatnr,’ as guided by a calculation 
of consequences (for no meaning but this can ho givtui to 
‘reason’ according to Hobb(‘s). The prohibition, then, by 
this law of nature of a breach of that covenant of all with 
all, by whicdi a sovereign power is supposed to be established, 
can properly mean nothing more than that it is everyone’s 
interest to adhere to it. This, however, could only be a 
conditional prohibition, conditional, in particular, on the 
way ill which the sovereign power is exercised. Hobbes 
tries to show that it must always be for the advantage of 
all to obey it, because not to do so is to return to the state of 
universal war ; but a successful resistance to it must be ipso 
facto an establishment of a new combined power which 
prevents the ‘bellnm omnium contra onmes ’ from returning. 
At any rate, an obligation to submit to the established 
‘ imperium,’ measured by the self-interest of each in doing 
so, is quite a different thing from the obligation which 
Hobbes describes in terms only appropriate (according to 
his own showing) to contracts between individuals enforced 
by a sovereign power. 

48. It would seem that Hobbes’ desire to prove all resist- 
ance to establislied sovereignty unjustifiable leads him to 
combine inconsistent doctrines. He adopts the notion that 
men are ‘ na.tura liostes,’ that ‘jiis natnrale ’ = mere power, 
because it illustrates the benefit to man’s estate derived from 
tlie establishment of a supreme power and the effects of the 
subversion of such power once established, which he assumes 
to bo equivalent to a return to a state of nature. But this 
notion do(‘s not justify the view that a rebellion, whi(di is 
strong enough to succeed, is wrong. For this purpose he has 
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fco resort to the representation of the sovereign as having a 
right distinct from power, founded on a contract of all with 
all, by which sovereignty is established. This representation 
is quite alien to Sj)inoza, with whom sovereignty arises, it is 
true, when ‘ plures in nnum conveniunt,’ but in the sense of 
combining their powers, not of contracting. But after all, 
the fiction of this contract will not serve the purpose which 
Hobbes wants it to serve. The sovereignty established by 
the contnict can onl}^ have a natural right to be maintained 
inviolate, for all other right presupposes it, and cannot be 
presu])posed by it. If this natural right means mere power, 
then upon a successful rebellion it disappears. If it means 
anything else it must mean that there are natural rights of 
men, other than their mere power, which are violated by its 
subversion. But if there are such rights, there must equally 
be a possibility of collision between the sovereign power 
and these natural rights, which would justify a resistance 
to it. 

49. It may be asked whether it is worth while to examine 
the internal consistency of a theory which turns upon what 
is admitted to be historically a fiction, the supposition of a 
contract of all with all. There are fictions and lictions how- 
ever. The supposition that some event took place' which 
as a matter of history did not take place lULiy be a way of con- 
veying an essentially true conception of some moral relation 
of man. The great objection to the repri'sentation of the 
right of a sovereign power over subjects, and the rights of 
individuals which are enforced by this ‘ imperium,’ as having 
arisen out of a contract of all with all, is that it conveys a 
false notion of rights. It is not merely that the possibility 
of such a contract being made presupposes just that state of 
things — a regime of recognised and enforced obligations — 
which it is assumed to account for. Since those who contract 
must already have rights, the representation of society with 
its obligations as formed by contract implies tha t individuals 
have certain rights, independently of society and of their 
functions as members of a society, which they bring with 
them to the transaction. But such rights abstractc'd fr(_)m 
social function and recognition could only be powers, or (ac- 
cording to ]L>bbes’ definition) liberties to use powers, which 
comes to the same ; i.e. tliey would not be rights at all ; and 
from no combination or devolution of them could any right 
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in the proper sense, anything^ more than a combined power, 
arise. 

50. Thus the only logical development of that separation 
of right from social duty which is implied in the doctrine of 
* social contract,’ is that of Spinoza. Happily the doctrine 
has not been logically developed by those whose way of 
thinking has been affected by it. The reduction of political 
right — the right of the state over its subjects — to superior 
power, has not been popularly accepted, though the general 
conception of national right seems pretty much to identify it 
with power. Among the enlighteried, indeed, there has of 
late appeared a tendency to adopt a theory very like that of 
Spinoza, without the higher elements which we noticed in 
Spinoza ; to consider all right as a power attained in that 
‘ struggle for existence ’ to which human ‘ progress’ is reduced. 
But for one person, who, as a matter of speculation, considers 
the right of society over him to be a disguised might, there 
are thousands who, as a matter of practice, regard their own 
right as independent of that correlation to duty without 
which it is merely a might. The popidar effect of the notion 
that the individual brings with him into society certain rights 
which he does not derive from society, — which arc other than 
claims to fulfil fro(‘ly (i.e. for their own sake) certain functions 
towards society,— is seen in the inveterate irreverence of the 
individual towards the state, in the assumption that he has 
rights against society irrespectively of his fulfilment of any 
duties to society, that all ‘ powers that he ’ are restraints upon 
his natural freedom which he may rightly defy as far as he 
safely cau. 
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51. It was chiefly Roi.sseau who gave that cast to the 
doctrine of the origin of political obligation in contract, in 
which it best lends itself to the assertion of rights apart from 
duties on the part of individuals, in opposition to the counter- 
fallacy which claims rights for the state irrespectively of its 
fulfilment of its function as securing the rights of individuals. 
It is probably true that the Contrat Social had great ellect 
on the founders of American independence, an effect which 
appears in the terms of the Declaration of Iiuh'pendence 
and in preambles to the constitutions of some of the original 
American states. But the essential ideas of Kousseau are 
to be found in Locke’s Treatimc of Civil Government, which 
was probably well known in America for half a cmitury 
before Kousseau was heai’d of.‘ Locke ngain conslantly 
appeals to Hooker’s first hook on TJcclmiaatical Polttu,^ and 
Grotius ^ argues iti exactly the same strain. 

Hooker, Grotius, Hobbes, Locke, and Kousseau only 
diflPer in their application of the same conception ; viz. that 
men live first in a state of nature, subject to a law of 
nature, also called the law of reason ; that in this state they 
are in some sense free and equal ; that ‘ finding many incon- 
veniences ’ in it they covenant with ('ach other to establish a 


* Lo(*ke, Civil Government^ cliap. vii. 
Fee. 87. ‘Man, born witli a 

title to perfect freedom, and an un- 
controlled enjoyment of all the rights 
and privileges of the law of nature, 
equally with any other man or number 
of men in the world, hath by nature a 
power not only to preserve his life, 
liberty, and estate against . . . other 
men; hut to judge of and punish the 
breaches of that law in others. . . . 
There, and there only, is political society 
where every one of the members hath 
quitted this natural power, resigned it 
op into the hands of the community in 


all oases that exclude him not from 
appealing for ];rotecUon to the law es- 
tablished by It.’ 

“ ‘JjHws human, of what kimi so- 
ever, are available by consent,’ Hooker, 
AM. VoL I. 10 (ipioted by Locke, L c. 
chap. xi. sec. 184). ‘ Ik) be commanded 
we do consent, when that society, where- 
of wc be a j'art, liath at anytime before 
consented, without revoking tho same 
after by tlio like universal agreement,’ 
Hooker; ibid. 

* J)e pire belli et ^acis, Proleg. secs. 
Id and 16. 
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government — a covenant which they are bound by the ‘ law 
of nature ’ to observe — and that out of this covenant the 
obligation of submission to the ‘powers that be’ arises. 
Spinoza alone takes a different line : he does not question 
the state of nature or the origin of government in a com- 
bination of men who find the state of nature ‘ inconvenient ’ ; 
but he regards this combination as one of powers directed to 
a common end, and constituting superior force, not as a 
covenant which men are bound by the law of nature to 
observe. 

52. The common doctrine is so full of ambiguities that 
it readily lends itself to opposite applications. In the first 
place ‘ state of nature ’ may be understood in most differ ent 
senses. The one idea common to all the writers who sii])pose 
such a state to have preceded that of civil society is a 
negative one. It was a state which was not one of political 
society, one in which there was no civil government ; i.e. 
no supreme power, exercised by a single person or plurality 
of persons, which could compel obedience on the part of all 
members of a society, and was recognised as entitled to do so 
by them all, or by a sufficient number of them to secure 
general obedience. But was it one of society at all? Was 
it one ill which men had no dealings with each other except 
in the way of one struggling to make another serve his Avill 
and to got for himself what the other had, or was it one 
in which there were ties of personal affection and common 
interest, and recognised obligations, between man and man? 
Evidently among those who spoke of a state of nature, there 
were very various and wavering conceptions on this point. 
They are apt to make an absolute opposition between the 
state of nature and the political state, and to represent men 
as having suddenly contracted themselves out of one into 
the other. Yet evidently the contract would have been 
impossible unless society in a form very like that dis- 
tinctively called political had been in existence beforehand. 
If political society is to be supjjosed to have originated in a 
pact at all, the difference between it and the preceding state 
of nature cannot, with any plausibility, be held to have been 
much more than a difference between a society regulated by 
written law and officers with delined power and one regulated 
by customs and tacitly recognised authority. 

68. Again, it was held that iu a state of nature men were 
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* free and equal.’ This is maintained by Hobbes as much as 
by the founders of American independence. But if freedom 
is to be understood in the sense in which most of these writers 
seem to understand it, as a power of executing, of giving 
effect to, one’s will, the amount of freedom possessed in a 
state of nature, if that was a state of detachment and 
collision between individuals, must have been very small. 
Men must have been constantly thwarting each other, and 
(in the absence of that ‘jus in naturam,’ as Spinoza calls it, 
which combination gives) iliwarted by powers of nature. In 
such a state those only could be free, in the sense supposed, 
who were not equal to the rest ; who, in virtue of superioi 
power, could use the rest. But whether we suppose an even 
balance of weaknesses, in subjection to the crushing forces 
of nature, or a dominion of few over many by means of 
superior strength, in such a state of nature no general pact 
would be possible. No equality in freedom is possible except 
for members of a society of whom each recognises a good of 
the whole which is also his own, and to which the free co- 
operation of all is necessary. But if such society is supposed 
in the state of nature — and otherwise the ‘ pact ’ establishing 
political society would be impossible — it is already in principle 
the same as political society. 

54. It is not always certain whether the writers in ques- 
tion considered men to be actually free and equal in tlie 
state of nature, or only so according to the ‘law of nature,’ 
which might or might not be observed. (Hobbes represents 
the freedom and equality in the state of nature as actual, and 
this state as being for that reason ‘bcllum omnium contra 
omties.’) They all, however, implicitly assume a consciousness 
of the law of nature in the state of nature. It is thus not 
a law of nature in the sense in which we commonly use the 
tenn. It is not a law according to which tlie agents subject 
to it act necessarily but without consciousness of the law. 
It is a law of which the agent subject to it has a con- 
sciousness, but one according to which ho may or may not 
act; i.e. one according to which he oufild to act. It is from 
it that the obligation to submission to civil government, ac- 
cording to all these writers, is derived. But in regard to 
such a law, two questions have to be asked: firstly, how can 
the consciousness of obligation arise without recognition by 
the individual of claims on the part of otliers— social claimfi 
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in some form or other — which may be opposed to his momen- 
tary inclinations ? and secondly, given a society of men 
capable of such a consciousness of obligation, constituting a 
law according to which the members of the society are free 
and equal, in what does it differ from a political society? If 
these questions had been fairly considered, it must have been 
seen that the distinction between a political socitjty and a 
state of nature, governed by such a law of nature, was un- 
tenable ; that a state of things out of which political society 
could have arisen by compact, must have been one in which 
the individual regarded himself as a member of a society 
which has claims on him and on which he has claims, and 
that such society is already in principle a political society. 
But the ambiguity attending the conception of the law of 
natiire prevented them from being considered. When the 
writers in question spoke of a law of nature, to which men in 
the state of nature were subject, they did not make it clear to 
themselves that this law, as understood by them, could not 
exist at all without there being some recognition or conscious- 
ness of it on the part of those subject to it. The designation 
of it as ‘ law of nature ’ or ‘ law of God ’ helped to disguise the 
fact that there was no imponent of it, in the sense in which 
a law is imposed on individuals by a political superior. In 
the absence of such an imponent, unless it is cither a uni- 
formity in the relations of natural events or an irresistible force 
— and it is not represented in either of these ways in juristic 
writings — it can only mean a recognition of obligation arising 
in the consciousness of the individual from his relations to 
society. But this not being clearly realised, it was possible 
to represent the law of nature as antecedent to the laws 
imposed by a political superior, without its being observed 
that this implied the antecedence of a condition of things in 
which the result supposed to be obtained through the forma- 
tion of political society — the establishment, viz. of reciprocal 
claims to freedom and equality on the part of members of a 
society — already existed. 

55. In fact, the condition of society in which it could 
properly be said to be governed by a law of nature, i.e. by 
an obligation of which there is no imponent but the con- 
sciousness of man, an obligation of which the breach is not 
punished by a political superior, is not antecedent to political 
society, but one wbicli it gradually tends to produce. It ia 
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the radical fault of the theory which finds the origin of 
political society in compact, that it has to reverse the true 
process. To account for the possibility of the compact of all 
with all, it has to assume a society subject to a law of nature, 
prescribing the freedom and equality of all. But a society 
governed by such a law as a law of nature, i.e. with no 
impoiient but man’s consciousness, would have been one 
I’rom which political society would have been a decline, one 
in which there could have been no motive to the establish- 
ment of civil government. Thus this theory must needs be 
false to itself in one of two ways. Either it is false to the 
conception of a law of nature, with its prescription of frt'edom 
and equality, as governing the state of things prior to the 
compact by which political society is established, only intro- 
ducing the law of nature as the ground of the obligatoriness 
of that compact, but treating the state of nature as one of 
universal war in wliich no reciprocal claims of any sort were 
recognised, (so Hobbes) ; or just so far as it realises the concep- 
tion of a society governed by a law of nature, as equivalent 
to that spontaneous recognition by each of the claims of all 
others, without which the covenant of nil with all is in fact 
unaccountable, it does away with any appearance of necessity 
for the transition from the state of nature to that of political 
society and tends to represent the latter as a decline from 
the former. This result is seen in Rousseau ; but to a great 
extent Rousseau had been anticipated by Locke. The broad 
differences between Locke and Hobbes in their development 
of the common doctrine, are (1) that Lo(;ke denies that the 
state of nature is a state of war, and (2) that Locke dis- 
tinguishes the act b}" which political society is established 
from that by which the government, legislative and executive, 
is established, and is consequently able to distinguish the 
dissolution of the political society from the dissolution of 
the government {Civ. Gov. Chapter XIX, § 211). 

56. The ‘ state of nature ’ and the ‘ state of war’ ‘ are so 
far distant as a state of peace, good-will, mutual assistance 
and preservation, and a state of enmity, malice, violence, 
and mutual destruction, arc from one another. Men living 
together, according to reason, without a common superior on 
earth with authority to judge betw(;en them, is properly the 
state of nature. But force, or a declared design of force, 
upon the person of another, where there is no common 
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Biiperior on eartli to appeal to for relief, is the state of war ’ 
(Civ. Gov. III. § 19). In the state of nature, however, when the 
state of war has once begun, tlicre is not the same means of 
terminating it as in civil society. 

The right of war may belong to a man, ‘though he be in 
society and a fellow-subject,’ when his person or property is 
in such immediate danger that it is impossible to appeal for 
relief to the common superior. ‘ But when the actual force 
is over, the state of war ceases between those that are in 
society . . . because there lies the remedy of appeal for the 
past injury and to prevent future harm.’ In the state of 
nature, when the state of war has once begun, it continues 
until the aggressor offers peace and reparation. The state 
of war, though not proper to the state of nature, is a fre(iuent 
incident of it, and to avoid it is one great reason of men’s 
putting themselves into society (ih. § 21). The state of 
nature is not one that is altogether over and done with. 
‘All rulers of independent governments all through the 
world are in a state of nature,’ The members of one state 
in dealing with those of another are in a state of nature, and 
the law of nature alone binds them. ‘ For truth and keeping 
of faith belongs to men as men, and not as members of 
society ’ (Civ. Gov. II. § 14). ‘All men are naturally in that 
state and remain so till by their own consents they make 
themselves members of some politic society ’ (ih. § 15). 

57. The antithesis, as put above, between the state of 
nature and the state of war, can only be maintained on the 
rii!)i)osition that the ‘law of nature’ is observed in a state of 
na^lI■e. Locke does not explicitly state that this is the case. 
If it A\'« re so, it would not appear how the state of war 
should arise in the state of nature. But he evidently 
thought of the state of nature as one in which men recog- 
nised the law of nature, though without fully observing it. 
He quotes with approval from Hooker language which 
implies that not only is the state of nature a state of 
equality, but that in it there is such consciousness of 
equality with each other on the part of men that they 
recognise the princi])le ‘ do as you would be done by ’ 
(Civ. Gov. If. § 5), With Hobbes, in the supposed state of 
nature the ‘ law of nature ’ is emphatically not observed, 
and hence it is a state of war. As has been pointed out 
above, a ‘Inw of nature * in the sense in which these writers 
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use the term, as a law which ohli<^es but yet has no impoiient 
in the shape of a sovereign power, is, as Locke says (§ 13G), 
‘nowhere to be found but in the minds of men’; it can 
only luive its being in the consciousness of those subject to 
it. If therefore we are to suppose a state of nature in 
which such a law of nature exists, it is more consistent to 
conceive it in Locke’s way than in that of Hobbes ; more con- 
sistent to conceive it as one in which men recognise duties 
to each other than as a ‘ bellum omnium contra omnes.’ 

»58. As to the second point, from his own conception of 
what men are in the state of nature, and of the ends for 
wdiich they found political societies, Locke derives certain 
necessary limitations of what the supreme power in a 
commonwealth may rightfully do. The prime business of 
the political society, once formed, is to establish the legis- 
lative power. This is ‘ sacred and unalterable in the hands 
where the community have once placed it ’ {Civ. Gov. XL § 
134) ; ‘ unalterable,’ that is, as we gather from the sequel, 
by anything short of an act of the community which origin- 
ally placed it in these hands. But as men in a state of 
nature have ‘ no arbitrary power ’ over ejich other (which 
must mean that according to the ‘law of nature’ they have 
no such power), so they cannot transfer any such power to 
the community nor it to the legislature. No legislature 
can have the right to destroy, enslave, or designedly 
impoverish the subjects. And as no legislature can be 
entitled to do an)? thing which the individual in the state of 
nature would not by the law of nature be entitled to do, so 
its great business is to declare the law of nature in general 
terms and administer it by known authorised judges. The 
state of nature, Locke seemed to think, would hawe done 
very well, but for the inconvenience of every man being 
judge in his own case of what the law of nature requires. 
It is to remedy this inconvenience by establishing (1) a 
settled law, received by common consent, (2) a known and 
indilferent judge, (3) a power to enforce the decisions of 
such a judge, that political society is formed. 

Hence a legislature violates the ‘trust that is put in it’ 
by society unless it observes the following rules : (1) it is to 
govern ‘ by promulgated established laws,’ not to be varied 
to suit particular interests; (2) these laws are to be designed 
only for the good of the people; (3) it must not raise taxes 
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blit by consont of the people through themselves or their 
deputies ; (4) it neither ‘ must, nor can, transfer the power 
of making laws to anybody else, or place it anywhere but 
where the people have * {Civ. Gov. XL § 142). 

59. Thus ‘ the legislative being only a fiduciary power 
to act for certain ends, there remains still in the people a 
supreme power to remove or alter the legislature.’ Subject 
to this ultimate ‘ sovereignty ’ (a term which Locke does not 
use) of the people, the legislative is necessarily the supreme 
power, to which the executive is subordinate. An appear- 
ance to the contrary can only arise in cases where (as in 
England) the supreme executive power is held by a person 
who hiis also a share in the legislative. Such a person may 
‘ in a very tolerable sense be called supreme.’ It is not, 
however, to him as supreme legislator (which he is not, but 
only a participator in supreme legislation) but to him as 
supremo executor of the law that oaths of allegiance are 
taken. It is only as executing the law that he can claim 
obedience, his executive power being, like the power of the 
legislative, ‘ a fiduciary trust placed in him ’ to enforce 
obedience to law and that only {Civ. Gov. XIII. § 151). This 
distinction of the supreme power of the people from that of 
the supreme executive, corresponding to a distinction be- 
tween the act of transferring individual powers to a society 
and the subsecpient act by which that society establishes a 
particular form of government, enables Locke to distinguish 
what Hobbes had confounded, the dissolution of government 
and the dissolution of political society. 

GO. He gets rid of Hobbes’ notion, that because the 
‘covemint of all with all,’ by wliich a sovereignty is esta- 
blished, is irrevocable, therefore the government once esta- 
blished is unalterable. Ho conceives the original pact 
merely as an agreement to Lirm a civil society, wliich must 
indeed have a government, but not necessarily always the 
same government. The pact is a transfer by individuals of 
their natural rights to a society, and can only be cancelled 
through the dissolution of the society by foreign conquest. 
The delegation by the society of legislative and executive 
powers to a person or persons is a different matter. The 
society always retains the right, according to Locke, of 
resuming the powers thus delegated, and must exercise the 
right in the event either of the legislative being altered, 
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(placed in different hands from those originally intended), of 
a collision between its executive and legislative officers, or of 
a breach between different branches of the legislature (wlien 
as in England there are such different branches), or wlieii 
legivslative and executive or eitlier of tlunn ‘ act contrary to 
their trust.’ lie thus in effect vindicates the right of revolu- 
tion, ascribing to a ‘sovereign people’ the attributes which 
Hobbes assigned to a ‘ person,’ single or corporate, on which 
the people forming a society were supposed by an irrevocable 
act to have devolved their powers. In other words, he con- 
sidered the whole civil society in all cases to have the rights 
which Hobbes would only have allowed it to possess where 
the government was not a monarchy or aristocracy but a 
democracy ; i.e. where the supreme ‘ person ’ upon which 
all devolve their several ‘ persona)’ is an ‘assembly of all 
who will come together.’ As such a democracy did not then 
exist ill Europe, any more than it does now, except in some 
Swiss cantons, the practical difference between the two 
views was very great. Both Locke and Hobbes wrote with 
a present political object in viiwv, Hobbes wishing to con- 
denin the lteb(dIion, Locke to justify tlie Ihwolution. For 
practical purposes, Locke’s doctrine is much the better; but 
if Hobbes’ translation of the irrevocableness of the covenant 
of all with all into the illegitimacy of resistance to an esta- 
blished government in effect entitles any tyrant* to do as 
he likes, on the other hand, it is impossible upon Locke’s 
theory to pronounce when r('sistance to a de facto govern- 
ment is legitimate or otherwise. It would be legitimate 
according to him when it is an act of the ‘ sovereign people ’ 
(not that Locke uses the phrase), superseding a gov(‘rnmcnt 
which has been false to its trust. But this admitted, all 
sorts of questions arise as to the means of ascertaining what 
is and wliat is not an act of the ‘ sovereign people.’ 

Gl. The rapid success of the revolution without popular 
disorder prevented Locke’s theory from becoming of import- 
ance, but in the presence of such sectarian enthusiasm as 
existed in Hobbes’ time it would have become dangerous. 
It would not any more than that of Hobbes justify resistance 
to ‘ the powers that be ’ on the part of any body of men 
short of the civil society acting as a whole, i.o. by a majority. 

' Accordingto Hobbes, tyranny = ‘monarchy niisliked’ ; oligarchy = ‘aristo' -.ley 
mi&liked.’ 
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Tlie sectaries of the time of the Bebellion, in pleading a 
natural or divine right to resist the orders of the govern- 
mentp would have been as much condemned by Locke’s 
theory as by that of Hobbes. But wlio can say when any 
popular action by wliich established poAvers, legislative or 
executive, are resisted or altered is an act of the ‘ sovereign 
people,* of the civil society acting as a whole, or no. Where 
government is democratic, in Hobbes* sense, i.e. vested in 
an assembly of all who will come together, the act of the 
‘ sovereign people * is unrnistakeable. It is the act of the 
majority of such an assembly. But in such a case the diffi- 
culty cannot arise. There can be no withdrawal by the 
sovereign people of power from its legislative or executive 
representatives, siTiee it lias no such representatives. In 
any other case it would seem impossible to say whether any 
resistance to, or deposition of, an established legislative or 
executive is the act of the majority of the society or no 
Any sectary or revolutionary may plead that he has the 
‘sovereign people* on his sid(\ If he fails, it is not certain 
that he has them not on his side ; for it may be that, though 
he has the majority of the societ}^ on his side, yet the society 
has allowed the groAvth within it of a power which prevents 
it from giving effect to its Avill. On the other hand, if the 
revolution succeeds, it is not certain that it had the majority 
on its side when it began, though the majority may have 
come to ac(piiesce in its result. In short, on Locke’s 
principle that any particular government derives its autho- 
rity from an act of the society, and society by a like act 
may recall the authority, how can we ever be entitled to say 
that such an act has been exercised? 

62. It is true that there is no greater difficulty about 
supposing it to be exercised in the dissolution than in the 
establishment of a government, indeed not so much ; but 
the act of first establishing a government is thrown back 
into an indefinite past. It may easily be taken for granted 
without further inquiry into the conditions of its possibility. 
On the other hand, as the act of legitimately dissolving a 
government or superseding one by another has to be ima- 
gined as taking place in the present, the inquiry into the 
conditions of its possibility cannot well bo avoided. If we 
have once assumed with Hobbes and Locke, that the autho- 
rity of government is derived from a covenant of all with all. 
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— either directly or mediately by a subsequent act in which 
the covenanted society de]<‘^ates its powers to a representa- 
tive or representatives, — itwill follow thatalike act is required 
to cancel it j and the diiliculties of conceiving* such an act 
under the conditions of the present are so great, that 
Hobbes’ view of the irrevocableness of the original act by 
which any government was established has much to say 
for itself. If the authority of any goverjunent — its claim on 
oiir obedience — is held to be derived not from an original 
covenant, or from any covenant, but from the function which 
it serves in maintaining those conditions of freedom which 
are conditions of tli(‘ moral life, then no act of the people in 
revocation of a prior act need be reckoned necessary to 
justify its dissolution. If it ceases to serve this function, it 
los('S its claim on our obedience. It is a irapifcpaaLs, (Here 
again the Greek theory, deriving the autliority of govern- 
ment not from consent but from the end which it serves, is 
sounder than the modern.) Whether or no any particular 
government has on tiiis ground lost its claim and may be 
rightly resisted, is a question, no doubt, ditiicult for the 
individual to answer with certainty. In the long run, how- 
ever, it seems generally if not always to answer itself. A 
goverjiment no longer serving the fnnction described — which, 
it must be remembered, is variously served according to 
circumstances— brings forces into play winch are fatal to it. 
But if it is difficult upon this theory for the individual to 
ascertain, as a matter of speculation, whether resistance to 
an establislual government is justified or no, at any rate 
upon this theory such a justification of resistance is possible. 
Upon Locke’s theory, the condition necessary to justify it — 
viz. an act of the whole people governed—is one which, any- 
where except in a Swdss canton, it would be impossible to 
fulfil. For practical purposes, Locke comes to a right result 
by ignoring this impossibility. Having sn2)posed the reality 
of one impossible event, — the establislinient of government 
by compact or by the act of a society founded on compact, — ■ 
he cancels this error in the result by supposing the ])0ssi- 
biiitv of another transaction eqiially impossible, viz,, the 
collective act of a peojdc dissolving its government. 

63. It is evident from the chiipter (XIX.) on the ^ dissolu- 
tion of government ’ that he did not seriously contemplate 
the conditions under which such an act could be exercised. 
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What he was really concernod about was to dispute ‘ the 
right divine to govern wrong ’ on the part of a legislative as 
much as on the part of an executive power; to maintain the 
principle that government is only justified by being for the 
good of the people, and to point out the difference between 
holding that some government is necessarily for the good of 
the people, and holding that any particular government is 
for their good, a difference wdiicli Hobbes had ignored. In 
order to do this, starting with the supposition of an actual 
deed on the part of a community establishing a government, 
ho had to sup 2 )ose a reserved right on the part of the 
community by a like deed to dissolve it. But in the only 
particular case in which he contemplates a loss by the 
legislature of its representative character, ho does not 
suggest the establishment of another by an act of the whole 
people. He saw that the English Parliament in his time 
coidd not claim to be such as it could be supposed that the 
covenanting communit}' originally intended it to be. ‘ It 
often comes to pass/ he says, ‘ in governments where part 
of tlie legislative consists of representatives cliosen by the 
people, that in tract of time this representation becomes 
very unequal and disproportionate to the reasons it was first 
established upon. . . . The bare name of a town, of which 
there remains not so much as the ruins, where scarce so 
much housing as a sbeepcote, or more inhabitants than a 
shepherd is to be found, sends as many representatives to the 
grand assembly of law-makers, as a whole county, numerous 
in people, and powerful in riches. This strangers stand 
arnazi^d at, and everyone must confess needs a remedy ; 
though most think it hard to find one, because the constitu- 
tion of the legiskative being the original and supreme act of 
the society antecedent to all positive laws in it, and depend- 
ing wholly on the people, no inferior power can alter it. 
And therefore the people, when the legislative is once 
constituted, having, in such a government as we have been 
speaking of, no power to act as long as the government 
stands, this inconvenience is thought inca 2 )able of a 
remedy ’ (Chapter XIII. § 157). The only remedy which he 
suggests is not an act of the sovereign people, but an exer- 
cise of prerogative on tlie part of the executive, in the way of 
redistributing representation, which would be justified by 
‘ sal us populi siiprema lex,’ 
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E. EOUSSEAU. 

64. That ‘ sovereignty of the people/ which Locke looks 
upon as held iu reserve after its original exercise in the 
csiahlishment of government, only to be asserted in the 
event of a legislature proving false to its trust, liousseau 
supposes to be iu constant exorcise. Previous writers had 
thought of the political society or cominonwealtli, upon its 
/brmatiou by compact, as instituting a sovereign. They 
differed chielly on the point whetlier the society afterwards 
liad or had not a right of displacing an established sovereign. 
Eousseau does not think of the society, civitas or common- 
wealth, as thus instituting a sovereign, but as itself in the 
act of its formation becoming a sovereign and ever after 
continuing so. 

65. In his conception of a state of nature, Poussoau does 
not differ from Locke. lie conc(dves the motive for i)assing 
out of it, however, somewhat differently and more after the 
manner of Spinoza. With Locke the motive is chiefly a 
sense of the desirability of having an im[>artial judge, and 
efficient enforcement of the law of nature. Aceoi'ding to 
Koiisseau, some pact takes place when men find the hindrances 
to their preservation in a state nature too strong for the 
f(»vces which each individual can biiiig to bear against them. 
This recalls Spinoza’s view of the ‘ jus in natiiraui ’ as 
acquired by a comLiiiatioii of the forces of individuals in 
civil society. 

66. The ‘ problem of which the social contract is a solu- 
tion ’ Eousseau states thus: ‘To find a form of association 
which protects with the whole common lorce the person and 
property of each associate, and in virtue of which everyone, 
while uniting himself to all, only obeys himself and remains 
as free as before.’ {Contrat Social, I, vi.) The terms of the 
contract which solves this problem Rousseau states thus 2 
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‘Each of ITS tlirows into tlie common stock bis person and all 
bis faculties under the supreme direction of the general 
will ; and we accept each member as an individual part of 
the whole. . . , There results from this act of association, in 
place of the several persons of the several contracting parties, 
a collective moral body, composed of as many member^ as 
there are voices in the assembly, which body rtMieives from 
this act its unity, its common self, its life, and its will. . . . 
It is called by its members a state when it is passive, a 
sovGrevjii when it is active, a power when compared with 
similar bodies. The associates are called collectively a 
people^ scveniUy citizens as sharing in the sovereign authority, 
subjects as submitted to the laws of the state.’ (fh,) Each of 
them is under an obligation in two relations, ^ as a memb(.‘r of 
the sovereign body towards the individuals, and as a member 
of the state towards the sovereign.’ All the subjects can 
by a public vote be placed under a particular obligation 
towards the sovTireign, buL the sovereign cannot thus incur 
an obligation towards itself. It cannot impose any law 
upon itself which it cannot cancel. Nor is there need to 
restrict its powers in the interest of the subjects. For the 
sovereign body, being formed only of the individuals which 
constitute it, can have no interest contrary to theirs. 

‘ From the more fact of its existence, it is always all that it 
ought to be ’ (since, from the very fact of its institution, all 
merely private interests are lost in it). On the other hand, 
the will of the individual (his particular interest as founded 
upon his particular desires) may very well contlict with that 
general will which constitnt(?s the sovoroign. Hence tlie 
social pact necessarily involves a tacit agreement, that anyone 
refusing to conform to the general will shall be forced to do 
so by the whole body politic 5 in other words, ‘ shall be 
forced to be free,’ since the universal conformity to the 
general will is the guarantee to each individual of freedom 
from dependence on any other person or persons. (I, vii.) 

67. The result to the individual may be stated thus. 
Tie exchanges the natui’al liberty to do and get what he can, 
a liberty limited by his relative strength, for a liberty at 
once limited and secured by the general will; he exchanges 
the mere possession of such things as he can get, a possession 
which is the effect of force, for a property founded on a 
positive title, on the guarantee of society. At the same 
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time he becomes a moral agent. Justice instead of instinct 
becomes the guide of his actions. For the moral slavery to 
appetite he substitutes the moral freedom which consists in 
obedience to a self-imposed law. Now for the first time it 
can be said that there is anything which he oxKjht to do, as 
distinguished from that which he {^forced to do. (I, viii.) 

68. Such language makes it clear that the sovereignty 
of which Kousseau discusses the origin and attributes, is 
something essentially different from the supreme coercive 
power which previous writers on the ‘jus civile’ had in 
view. A couLcmporary of Hobbes had said that 

‘ there’s on earth a yet nncfuster thii7g. 

Veiled llioiigh it l>e, than Parliament ami King/ 

It is to this augnster thing,’ not to such supreme power as 
English lawyers held to be vested in ‘ Parliament and King,’ 
that Ponssoaii’s account of the sovereign is really applical)l(‘. 
lYliat ho says of it is what Plato or Aristotle might have 
said of the dslo^ roOy, which is the source of the laws and 
discipline of the ideal polity, and wliat a follower of Kant 
might say of the ‘ pure practical reason,’ which renders the 
individual obedient to a law of which he regards himself, in 
virtue of his reason, as the author, and causes him to treat 
humanity ecpially in the person of others and in his own 
always as an end, never merely as a means. But all the 
while Kousseau himself thinks that he is treating of the 
sovereign in the ordinary sense ; in the sense of some power 
of which it could be reasonably asked how it was established 
in the part where it resides, when and by whom and in 
what waj" it is exercised. A reader of him who is more or 
loss familiar with the legal concepticm of sovereignty, but 
not at all with that of practical reason or of a ‘general will,’ 
a common ego, which wills nothing but what is for the 
common good, is pretty sure to retain the idea of supreme 
coercive power as the attribute of sovereignty, and to ignore 
the attribute of pure disinterestedness, which, according to 
Kousseau, must characterise every act that can be ascribed to 
the sovereign. 

69. The practical result is a vague exaltation of the pre- 
rogatives of the sovereign people, without any corresponding 
limitation of the conditions under which an act is to bo 
deemed that of the sovereign people. The justifiability of 
laws and acts of government, and of the rights which tliese 
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confer, comes to be sought simply in the fact that the people 
wills them, not in the fact that they represent a true ‘ volonte 
generale,’ an impartial and disinterested will for the common 
good. Thus the question of what really needs to be enacted 
by the state in order to secure the conditions under which a 
good life is possible, is lost sight of in the quest for majorities ; 
and as the will of the people in any other sense than the 
measure of what the people will tolerate is really unascer- 
tainable in the great nations of Europe, the way is prepared 
for the sophistries of modern political management, for 
inariipnlating electoral bodies, for influencing elected bodies, 
and procuring plebiscites. 

70. The incoiripatibitity betw'een the ideal attributes 
which Rousseau ascribes to tlie sovereign and any pow(U’ that 
can actually be exercised by any man or body of men becomes 
clearer as we proceed. He expressly distinguishes ‘sove- 
reignty ’ from power, and on the ground of this distinction 
holds that it cannot ])>' alienated, represented, or divided. 
‘ Sovereignty being simply the exercise of the general will 
can never be alienated, and the sovereign, who is only a 
collective being, can only be represented by himself. Power 
can be transmitted, but not will.’ (II, i.) In order to the 
possibility of a representation of the general will, there must 
be a permanent accord between it aiid the individual will 
or wills of the person or persons representing it. But such 
fcrmanc'iit accord is impossible. (I/>.) Again, a general will 
is from the nature of the case indivisible. It is commonly 
held to be divided, not, indeed, in respect of its source, but 
ill respect of the objects to which its acts are directed, 
e.g. into legislative and executive powers; into rights of taxa- 
tion, of war, of justice, Ac. But this supposed division of 
sovereign powers or rights implies that ‘ what are only 
emaiiations from the sovereign authority are talven to be 
parts of it.’ (II, ii.) Tlie only exercise of sovereign power, 
2 )ro[)erly so called, is in legislation, and there is no proper 
act of legislation <‘xce 2 )t wlieii the whole people comes to a 
decision with reference to the whole people. Then the matter 
decided on is as general as tlie will which decides on it ; and 
this is what constitutes a laiv. (II, vi.) By this consideration 
eeveral questions are answered. Whose ofhee is it to make 
laws? It is that of the gmieral will, which can neither be 
alienated nor represented. Is the prince above the law ? 
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The answer is, He is a member of the state, and cannot be so. 
Can the law be nnjnst? No one can be unjust to himscH': 
therefore not the whole people to the whole people. How 
can we be free and yet subject to the laws ? The laws are 
the regfister of our own will. (Ib.) Laws, in short, are pro- 
perly those general ‘ conditions of civil association ’ which 
the associates impose on themselves. Where either of the 
specified conditions is Inching, where either it is not the 
universal will from which an ordinance proceeds or it is not 
the whole people to which it relates, it is not a law but a 
decree, not an act of sovereignty but of magistracy, (lb.) 

71. This leads to a consideration of the nature and 
institution of magistracy or government. (Ill, i.) The 
government is never the same as the sovereign. The two 
are distinguished by their functions, that of the one being 
legislative, that of the other executive. Even where the 
people itself governs, its acts of govern7nent must bo dis- 
tinguished from its acts of sovereignty, the former having a 
particular, the latter a general, reference. Government is 
the exercise according to law of the executive power, and the 
‘prince ’ or ‘ magistrate ’ is the man or body of men charged 
with this administration; ‘a body intermediary between the 
subjects and tlie sovereign, charged witli the execution of the 
laws, and with the maintenance of civil and political free- 
dom ’ (lb.) Where all or most of the citizens are magistrates, 
or charged with the supreme functions of government, wo 
have a democracy ; where a few, an aristocracy ; where one 
is so charged, a monarchy. (HI, iii.) The ditferences de- 
pend, not as Hobbes and others had suppost'd, on the quarter 
where the sovereignty resides — for it must always reside in 
the whole body of people — but on that in which government 
resides. The idea of government is that the dominant will 
of the prince should be the general will or law, that it slujuld 
be simply the iDublic force by which that general will is 
brought to bear on individuals or against other stat<\s, 
serving the same purpose in the state as the union of soul 
and body in the individual (HI, i.) ; and this idea is most 
likely to be satisfied under a democracy. There, the general 
will (if there is a general will, which the democracy is no 
guarantee for there being, according to Itousseau’s distinc- 
tion between the ‘ volonte gcneralc ’ and ‘ volonte de tons,’ 
of which more hereafter) cannot fail to coincide with the 
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flominant will of the government. The prevalence of par- 
ticular interests may prevent there being a will at all of the 
kind which Rousseau would count general or truly sove- 
reign, but they cannot be more prevalent in the magistracy, 
constituted by the whole people, than in the same people 
acting in the way of legislation. In a democracy, therefore, 
the will of the sovereign, so far as there is a sovereign in the 
proper sense, necessarily finds expression in the will of the 
magistracy. On the other hand, though under either of the 
other forms of government there is danger of collision 
between sovereign and government, yet the force of the 
government is greater than in a democracy. It is greatest 
when the government is a monarchy, because under all other 
forms there is more or less discrepancy between the individual 
wills of the several persons composing the government, as 
diiected to tlui particular good of each, and the corporate 
will of the government of which the object is its own 
efficiency, and under a ?)ionar(diy this source of weakness is 
avoided. (Ill, ii.) As there is more need of force in the 
governimmt in proportion to the number of subjects wliose 
particmlar wills it has to control, it follows that monarchy is 
best suited to the largest, democracy to the smallest state s. 

(iir, iii.) 

72. As to the institution of government, Rousseau main- 
tains strennoiisly that it is not established by contract. 
‘ There is only one contract in the state, viz. that of tlie 
original association ; and this excludes ev(jry other. No 
other public contract (*an be imagined which would not be a 
violation of the first.’ (Ilf, xvi.) Even when guvornment 
is v(*sted in an hereditary body, monarchic or aristocratic, 
this is merely a provisional arrangement, made and liable 
to be reversed by the sovereign, whose officers the governors 
are. The act by which government is established is twofold, 
consisting tirstly of the passing of a law by the sovereign, 
to the effect that fhere shall be a government ; secondly, of 
an act in exi'ciition of this law, by which the governors — the 
‘magistrates’ — are a}>pointed. But it maybe asked, IJow 
can the latter act, bihng one not of sovereignty but of magis- 
tracy (for it has a particular refereiice in the designation of 
the governors), le performed wlien as yet there is no govern- 
m(mt? The answer is that the people resolves itself from 
a sovereign body into a body of magistrates, as the English 
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Parliament resolves itself constantly from a leg-islativc body 
into a committee. In other words, by a simple act of the 
general will a democracy is for the time established, which 
then proceeds either to retain the government in its own hands, 
or to place it in those of an officer, according to the form in 
which the sovereign has decided to establish the government. 
(Ill, xvii.) Acts similar to that by which the government 
was originally constituted need to be periodically repeated 
in order to prevent the government from usurping the 
functions of the sovereign, i.e. the function of legislation. 
(Could this usurpation occur under a democracy ‘P) In order 
that the sovereignty may not fall into abeyance, it must be 
exercised, and it can only be exercised in assemblies of the 
whole people. These must be held periodical!}", and at their 
opening two questions ought to be submitted; one, whether 
it pleases the sovereign to maintain the present form of 
government ; the other, whether it pleases the people to 
leave the administration in the hands of those at present 
charged with it. (Ill, xviii.) Such assemblies are entitled to 
revise and repeal all previously enacted laws. A law not so 
repealed the sovereign must be taken tacitly to conlirm, and 
it retains its authority. But as the true sovereign is not 
any law but the general will, no law, even the most funda- 
mental, can be exempt from liability to repeal. Even the 
social pact itself might legitimately be dissohed, by agree- 
ment of all the citizens assembled. (lb.) ( Whether unanimity 
is necessary for the purpose is not sp(jcitied.) Without such 
assemblies there can be no exercise of the general will 
(which, as before stated, cannot be represented), and conse- 
quently no freedom. Tlie English peoph*, e.g,, is quite 
mistaken in thinking itself free. It is only free while the 
election of members of Parliament is going on. As soon as 
they are elected, it is in bondage, it is nothing. In the 
short moments of its freedom it makes such a bad use of it 
that it well deserves to lose it. (Ill, xv.) 

73. It appears from the above that, according to Iluns- 
seau, the general will, which is the true sovereign, can only 
be exercised in assemblies of the whole people. On tlie 
other hand, he does not hold that an act of such an assembly 
is necessarily an act of the general will. After telling us tliat 
the ‘ general will is always right, and always tends to the 
public good,’ ho adds, ‘ but it dues not follow that the delibe- 
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rations of the people have always the same rectitude. . . . 
There is often a great difiPerence between the will of all and 
the general will. The latter only lool^s to the common inter- 
est j the other looks to private interests, and is only a sum 
of the wills of individuals.’ (II, iii.) Again (II, iv.), ‘ that 
which generalises the will is not so much the number of voices 
as the common interest which unites them.’ He holds appa- 
rently that in the assembly of the whole people, if they had 
sufficient information, and if no minor combinations of parti- 
cular interests were formed within the entire body, the differ- 
ence between the wills of individuals would neutralise each 
other, and the vote of the whole body would express the true 
general will. But in fact in all assemblies there is at least a 
liability to lack of information and to the formation of cliques ; 
and hence it cannot be held that the vote of the assembly 
necessarily expresses the general will. Rousseau, however, 
does not go so far as to say that unless the law is actually such 
as contributes to the common good, it is not an expression 
of the general will. The general will, according to him, 
always aims at or wills the common good, but is liable to 
be mistaken as to the means of attaining it. ‘It is always 
right, but the judgment which guides it is not always 
enlightened. . . . Individuals see the good which they reject ; 
the public wills the good which it docs not see.’ (II, vi.) 
Hence the need of a guide in the shape of a great lawgiver. 
Apparently, however, the possible lack of enlightenment on 
the part of the general will does not, in Rousseau’s view, 
prevent its decisions from being for the public good. In 
discussing the ‘limits of the sovereign power’ he maintains 
that there can be no conflict between it and the natural 
right of the individual, because, ‘ although it is only that 
part of his povver, his goods, his freedom, of which the use 
is important to tlie coinmuiiiby, that the individual transfeis 
to the sovereign by the social pact, yet the sovereign alone 
can he judge of the importance ’ ; and the sovereign ‘cannot 
lay on the subjects any constraint which is not for the good 
of the community,’ ‘ Under the law of reason ’ (which is thus 
identified with the general will) ‘ notliinj^ is done without a 
cause, any more than under the law of nature ’ (II, iv.) 

74. But though even an unenlightened general will is 
the general will still, and (as we are loft to infer) cannot in 
its decisions do otherwise than ijromote the public good. 
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Rousseau distinctlj^ contemplates the possibility of the 
general will being so overpowered by particular intei’ests 
that it finds no expression in the votes of a popular assembly, 
though the assembly be really one of a whole people, and the 
vote of the majority is duly taken. (IV, i.) In such cases it 
is not that the general will is ‘ annihilaied or corrupted ; it 
is always constant, unalterable, and pure.’ Even in the in- 
dividual whose vote is governed by his private interest the 
general will is not extinct, nor is he unaware either of 
what the public good requires or of the fact that what is for 
the public good is also for his own. But his share in the 
public evil to which he knows that his vote will contribute, 
seems nothing by the side of the special private good which 
he hopes to gain. By his vote, in short, he does not answer 
the question, Is so and so for the advantage of the state? 
but, Is it for the advantage of this particular man or party ? 

75. The test of the dominance of the general will in 
assemblies of the people is an ajiproach to unanimity. ‘ Long 
debates, discussions, tumult, indicate the ascendency of 
particular interests and the decline of the state.’ (IV, ii.) 
Rousseau, however, does not venturii to say that absolute 
unanimity in the assembly is necessary to an expression of 
the general will, or 1o give a law a claim upon the obedience 
of the subjects. This would have been to render effectual 
h’gislation impossible. Upon the theory, however, of the 
foundation of legitimate sovereignty in consent, the theory 
that the natural right of the individual is violated uiih.^ss Ik* 
is himself a joint iinponent of the law which he is called to 
obey, it is not easy to see what rightful claim thei’O can be 
to the submission of a minority. Rousseau so far recognises 
the dilliculty that he requires unanimity in the original com- 
pact. (IV, ii.) If among those who are parties to it there 
are others who oppose it, the result is simj)ly that the latter 
are not included in it. ‘They are strangers among the 
citizens.’ But this does not explain how they are to be 
rightfully controlled, on the principle that the only rightful 
control is founded on consent ; or, if they are not controlled, 
what is the value of the ‘ social compact.’ How can the 
object of the pact be attained while those who are bound by 
it have these ‘strangers’ living among them who are not 
bound by it, and who, not being bound by it, cannot be 
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ri^litfullj controlled ? The difficulty must recur with each 
generation of the descendants of those who were parties to 
the ori<^inal pact. The parties to the pact, it is true, have 
no right to resist the general will, because tlie pact is ex 
liypothesi to the effect that each individual, in all things of 
common concern, will take the general will for his own. 
The true form, therefore, of the question upon which each 
party to the pact should consider himself to be voting in 
the assembly is, as Kousseau puts it, not ‘ Is the proposed 
measure wLat I wish for, or what I approve, or no?’ but 
‘Is it in conformity with tlie general will?’ If, having 
voted u])on this question, he finds himself in a minority, he 
is bound to suppose that he is mistaken in his views of the 
general will, and to accept the decision of the majority as 
the g('nernl will which, by the pact, he is bound to obey. 
So far all is consistent; though how^ the individual is to be 
answ:ied if he pleads that the vote of the assembly has 
been too much biassed by particular interests to be an 
expression of the general will, and that therefore it is not 
binding on him, does not appeal*. 

7(1. But after the first generation of those who were 
parties to the supposed original compact, what is to settle 
whether anyone is a party to it or no? Rousseau faces the 
question, but his only answer is that when once the state 
is instituted, consent is implied in residence ; ‘ to dwell on the 
territory is to submit to the sovereignty.’ (IV, ii.) This 
answer, however, will scarcely stand examination. Rousseau 
himself does not consider that residence in the same region 
with the original parties to the pact renders those so 
resident also parties to it. Why should it do so, when the 
pact has descejided to a later generation ? It may be 
argued of course that everyone residing in a settled society, 
which secures him in his rights of person and property, has 
the benefit of the society from the mere fact of his residence 
in it, and is therefore morally bound to accept its laws. But 
this is to abandon the doctrine of obligation being founded 
on consent. Residence in a territory governed by a certain 
sovereign can only be taken vO imply consent to the rule of 
that sovereign, if there is any real possibility of relinquish- 
ing it, and this there can scarcely ever be. 

77. Rousseau certainly carried out the attempt to recon- 
cile submission to government with the existence of natural 
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rights antecedent to the institution of government, by the 
hypothesis of a foundation of government in consent, more 
consistently than any other writer; and his result shows 
the hopelessness of the attempt. To the consistency of his 
theory he sacrifices every claim to right on the part of any 
state except one in which the whole body of citizens directly 
legislxtes, i.e. on the part of nearly all states then or now 
existing ; and finally he can only justif}' the control of the 
minority by the majority in any state whatever by a subter- 
fuge. It does not follow, however, because the doctrine of 
natural rights and the consequent conception of government 
as founded on compact are untenable, that there is no truth 
in the conception of the state or sovereign as representing a 
general will, and as authorised or entitled to obedience on 
that account. It is this conception, as the permanently 
valuable thing in Rousseau, that we have now further to 
consider. 

78. The first remark upon it which suggests itself is that, 
as Rousseau puts the matter, there may be an independent 
political society in which there is no sovereign power at all, 
or in which, at any rate, it is not exercised. The sovereign 
is the general will. But the general will can only be exer* 
cised through the assembly of a whole people. The necessary 
conditions of its exercise, then, in Rousseau’s time, were 
only fulfilled in the Swiss cantons and (perhaps) in the 
United Provinces. In England they were fulfilled in a way 
during the time of a general election. But even where these 
conditions were fulfilled, it did not follow that the g<‘neral 
will was put in force. It might be overpowered, as in the 
Roman comitia, by particular interests. Is it then to be 
understood that, according to Rousseau, either tlierc can be 
independent states without any sovendgnty in actual ex('r- 
cise, or that the European states of his time, and equally 
the great states of the present day (for in none of these is 
there any more exercise of the general will than in the 
England of his titiu'), are not lU’operly states at all ? 

79. We may try to answer this question by distinguishing 
sovereign de facto from sovereign de jure, and saying that 
wdiat Rousseau meant was that the general will, as defined 
by him and as exercised under the conditions which he 
prescribes, was the only sovereign de jure, but tluit he would 
have recognised in the ordinary states of his time a sove- 
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reig^n de facto; and that in tlie same way, when he describes 
the institution of government as arising out of a twofold 
act consequent on the original pact (an act in which the 
sovereign people first decides that there shall be a govern- 
ment, and then, not as a sovereign people, but as a demo- 
cratic magistracy, decides in what hands the government 
shall be placed), ho does not conceive himself to be desciib- 
ing what has actually taken place, but what is necessary to 
give a government a moral title to obedience. Whether 
Rousseau himself had this distinction in view is not always 
clear. At the outset he stntes his object thus : ‘ Man is born 
free, and everywhere he is in fetters. IIqw has this change 
come about? I do not know. What can render it legiti- 
mate ? That is a question which I deem myself able to 
answer.’ (I, i.) The answer is the account of the establish- 
ment of a sovereign by social pact. It might be inferred 
from this that he considered himself in the sequel to be 
delineating transactions to the actual occurrence of which 
he did not commit himself, but which, if they did occur, 
would constitute a duty as distinct from a physical necessity 
of submission on the part of subjects to a sovereign, and to 
which some equivalent must be supposed, in the shape of a 
tacit present convention on the part of the members of a 
state, if their submission is to be matter of duty as distinct 
from physical necessity, or is to be explained as a matter 
of right by the ostensible sovereign. This, however, would 
merely be an inference as to his meaning. His actual 
procedure is to describe transuctioiis, by which the sove- 
reignty of the general will was established, and by which 
it in turn established a government, as if they had actually 
taken place. Nor is he content with supposing a tacit 
consent of the people as rendering subjection legitimate. 
The people whose submission to law is to be ‘ legitimate ’ 
must actually take part in sovereign legislative assemblies. 
It is very rarely that he uses language which implies the 
])Ossibility of a sovereign power otherwise constituted. He 
does indeed speak * of the possibility of a prince (in the 

* *If it happened that the prince had sovereignties, one de jure, the other de 
a private 'will more active than that of facto-, but from that moment the social 
the sovereign, and that he made use of union 'would disappear, and the body 
the public force placed in his hands as piditic would he dissolved.’ (Ill, i.) 
the instrument of this private will, ‘ When the prince coa.ses to adniini'^ter 
there would result, so to speak, two the state aecuxdiug to the laws, aud 
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special meaning of the term, as representing the head of 
the executive) usurihng sovereignty, and speaks of the sove- 
reignty thus usurped as existing do facto, not de jure ; but in 
no other connection (so far as I have observed) does he 
speak of anything short of the ‘ volonte generale ’ exercised 
through the vote of an assembled people as sovereign at all. 
And the whole drift of his doctrine is to show that no 
sovereign, otherwise constituted, had any claim on obedi- 
ence. There was no state in Europe at his time in which 
his doctrine would not liave justified rebellion, and even 
under existing representative systems the conditions are not 
fulfilled which according to him are necessary to give laws 
the claim on our obedience which arises from their being an 
expression of the general will. The only system under which 
these conditions could be fulfilled would be one of federated 
eelf-governing communes, small enough to allow each 
member an active share in the legislation of the commune. 
It is probably the influence of Rousseau that has made such 
a system the ideal of political enthusiasts in France. 

usiir]is the sovereifrfi power . . . then ig broken . . , and all the ordinary 
the state in the larger sense is dis- citizens return as a matter of right to 
solved, and there is formed another their state of jiatural liberty, and are 
V itiiin it, composed only of the members merely forced, but not obliged, to cbey.’ 
of the government . . . the social pact (HI, x.) 
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Rousseau and Austin. 

80. The questions then arise (1) whether there is any 
truth ill Itonsscau’s conception of sovereignty as founded 
upon a ‘volonte generale ’ in its application to actual sove- 
reignty. Does anything like such a sovereignty exist in the 
societies properly called political? (2) Is there any truth in 
spea-king of a sovereignty de jure founded upon the ‘ volonte 
gihierale’? (3) If there is, are we to hold with Eoussean 
tliac this ‘ will ’ can onlj be exercised through the votes of a 
sovereign people? 

81. (1) The first question is one which, if we take our 
notions of sovereignty from such writiu’s as Austin, we shall 
he at first disposed decidedly to negative. Austin is con- 
sidered a mastm’ of pri'cise definition. We may begin, there- 
fore, by looking to his definition of soveridgnty and the 
terms (;onnectcd with it. His general delinition of law runs 
as follows : ^ A law, in the most general and comprehensive 
acceptation in which the term, in its literal meaning, is em- 
ployed, may be said to be a rule laid down for the guidance 
of an intelligent being by an intelligent being having power 
over him.’ ^ These rules are of two kinds : (1) laws set by 
dud to men, or the law of nature; and (2) laws set b}^ men 
to men, or human law. We are only concerned with the 
hitter, the human laws. These are again distinguished into 
two classes, according as they are or are not established by 
political superiors. ‘ Of the laws or rules set by men to men, 
some are established by poHtiad supmaors, sovcreig“n and 
subject; by persons exercising supreme and subordinate 
government, in independent nations, or independent political 
societies’ (pp. 88 and 89). ‘The aggregate of the rules 
established by political superiors is frequently st}ded positive 


‘ Lectures on Jnrisprudmeej 70 I. l. p 88 (edit, of J889, in two vols.) 
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law, or law existing hj fositioyi ’ (p. 89). This is distinguished 
from ‘positive morality.’ Laws are furtlier explained as a 
species of commands. A command is a signiti cation of 
desire, distinguished by the fact that the party to whom it 
is addressed is liable to evil from the party expressing the 
desire in case he does not comply with it (p. 9i). This 
liability to evil forms the sanction of the command. Where 
a command ‘obliges generally to acts or forbearances of a 
class. It is a law’ (p. 9o). ‘ Every positive law, or every law 

simpl}^ and strictly so called, is set by a sovereign person ora 
sovereign body of persons to a member or members of th(3 
independent political society wherein that person or body is 
sovereign or supreme. Or (changing the expression) it is 
set by a monarch, or sovereign member, to a person or 
persons in a state of subjection to its author. Even though ic 
sprung directly from another fountain or source, it is a 
positive law, or a law strictly so called, by the institution of 
that present sovereign in the character of political superior. 
Or (borrowing the language of Hobbes) the legislator is he, 
not by whose authority the law was first made, but by whoso 
authority it continues to be a law’ (pp. 221) and 226), 

‘ The notions of sovereignty and independent political 
society may be expressed concisely thus. If a deienninate 
human sujierior, not in a habit of obedience to alike superior, 
receive habitual obedience from the hulk of a given society, 
that determinate superior is sovereign in that society, and 
the society (including the superior) is a society political aiul 
independent’ (p. 22G). 

‘ In order that a given society may form a society 
political and independent, the two distinguishing marks 
which I have mentioned above must unite. The generality of 
the given society must be in a habit of obedience to a deter- 
w/mefeand common superior ; whilst that determinate person, 
or determinate body of persons, must not be habitually 
obedient to a determinate person or body. It is the union 
of that positive with this negative mark whicli renders that 
certain superior sovereign or supreme, and which renders 
that given society (including that certain superior) a society 
political and independent ’ (p. 227). 

82. It may be remarked in passing that, according to 
the above, while every law implies a sovereign, from whom 
directly or indirectly (through a subordinate political supe- 
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rior) it proceeds, it is not necessurj to a sovereign! that his 
comiiiands should take the form of laws, as opposed ti> 
‘ particular or occasional commands.’ A superior might 
Bignify his desires only in the form of such particular and 
occasional commands, and yet there inigdit be a habit of 
obedience to him, and he might not be habitually obedient 
to any other person or body ; in which case he would be a 
‘ sovereign.’ 

83. Austin’s doctrine seems diametrically opposite to 
one which finds the sovereign in a ^ volonte generale,’ because 
{a) it only recognises sovereignty in a determinate person or 
persons, and (/>) it considers the essence of sovereignty to lie 
in the power, on the jiart of such determinate persons, to put 
compulsion without limit on subjects, to make them do 
(‘xactly as it pleases.* The ‘volonte generale,’ on the other 
hand, it would seem, cannot be identified with the will of 
any determinate person or persons; it can, indeed, according 
to ltousst‘au, only be expressed by a. vote of tlie whole body 
of subject citizens ; but when you have got them together, 
there is no certainty that tlnur vote does express it; and it 
tlocs not — at any r.ite necessarily — command any power of 
compulsion, nmch less unlimited power. Itoussc'au expressly 


' Cf. IM.ii lie’s st.itomfiit of Austin’s 
dootnno ni 'I'ln' Jutrli/ llisfut)/ of 
tuttou^, j'|). IU9 ana llaO : ‘ Tliero is in 
every iiule|ieniieiit pnlitical eoininunity 
- tliut IS, in cvi rv politie.il eoniinanity 
nut HI tile h lint of ohoUieiieo to .i supe- 
rior above Itself somo slnf>;le p(>i’‘-oii or 
sonio eornbi nation of persons u hieh lias 
tile po^ve^ of coinpilliin^ the otlor 
members of the eonitnuntty to ilo e\- 
ftetly .IS it pliMsos. 1'his sin^ile pi tmiu 
or n^roup tins individual or thi'' eolle- 
p;iate sovereign! (to employ Austin's 
phiM-e) may lio fouml in every nvlo- 
pendent pulit ical eornnnimty .is certainly 
as the eiucro of gravity m h mubs of 
matter. Jf the coinTiiiimfy be Moleiitly 
or voluntarily div ided into a luimber of 
separate fi <iynieut'«, then, as soon as 
eaeli Ini^ment lias settled down (per- 
haps after an interval of .inarchy) into 
a state of equilibrium, the sovereign 
will exist, and -with {iropiT care will 
be (liscmerable in eaeli of the now in- 
deprndent portions Tno sovereignty 
over the North American colonies of 
(ireat Britain h.ad its seat in one place 
before they beeatne the United .States, 
Vt)L. II. 


in allot lier place .afterwards; but in 
both e-l^es there was a iliscovcr.ihle 
sovereign somewhere. This sovereign, 
this pt-rson or conibination ot pel sous, 
uni VtTs illy occurring in all iiKhqiendent 
political coiumuiiith'S, has in all such 
Communities one eharacteristic, coniniou 
to all the shapes soven ignty may take, 
the possession of irresistible force, not 
necess.irily exerted, butc.i[Ml)le of la h g 
e.vertod. According to tlie termiiiologv 
pnd’erred by Austin, the sovereign, if 
a single person, is or sliuiild be c.tllcd 
a monarch , it a small group, the name 
is an oligarchy , if a group of con- 
.sider.iblo dinu-nsions, an .iiist craey , 
il \ery large ami mimei-oiis, a demo- 
cracy. lamitetl nionarchv, a phrase 
perlnqss more fasliioiniMe in Austin's 
day than it is now, is abliorred by 
Austin, and the government of Grtsit 
Britain he classes with aristocracies. 
That which all the forms of scveroigniy 
have in common is the piw’er (the power 
but not necessinly the wall) to put 
compulsion without limit on subjects or 
fellow -sul gee ts.’ 


1) D 
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contemplates the possibility of the executive power con- 
flicting with and overbearing the general will. Indeed, 
according to his view, it was the ordinary state of things ; 
and though this view may be exaggerated, no one could 
maintain that the ‘ general will,’ in any intelligible sense of 
the words, had always unlimited force at its command. 

84. The two views thus seem mutually exclusive, but 
perhaps it may be by taking each as complementary to the 
other that we shall gain the truest view of sovereignty as it 
actually exists. In those states of society in which obedi- 
ence is habitually rendered by the bulk of society to some 
determinate superior, single or corporate, who, in turn, is 
independent of any other superior, the obedience is so 
rendered because this determinate superior is regarded as 
expressing or embodying what may properly be called the 
general will, and is virtually conditional upon the fact that 
the superior is so regarded. It is by no means an unlimited 
power of compulsion that the superior exercises, but one de- 
* pendent in the long run, or dependent for the purpose of 
insuring an habitual obedience, upon conformity to certain 
convictions on the part of the subjects as to what is for their 
general interest. As Maine says {Early History of Institu- 
tions, p. 359), ‘ tlie vast mass of influences, which we muy call 
for shortness moral, perpetually shapes, limits, or forbids the 
actual direction of the forces of society by its sovereign.* 
Tims, quite apart from any belief in the right of revolution, 
from the view that the people in any state are entitled to an 
ultimate sovereignty, or are sovereign dc j iiroj and may with- 
draw either legislative or executive power from the hands in 
which it has been placed in the event of its being misused, 
it may fairly be held that the ostensible sovereign — the de- 
terminate person or persons to whom we can point and say 
that with him or them lies the ultimate power of exacting 
habitual obedience from the people — is only able to exercise 
this power in virtue of an assent on the of the people, 
nor is this assent reducible to the fear of the sovereign felt 
by each individual. It is rather a common desire for certain 
ends — specially the ‘pax vitmque securitas’ — to which the 
observance of law or established usage contributes, and in 
most cases implies no conscious reference on the part of 
those whom it influences to any supreme coercive power at 
all. Thus when it has been ascertained in regard to any 
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people that there is some determinate person or persons to 
whom, in the last resort, they pay habitual obedience, we 
may call this person or persons sovereign if we please, but 
we must not ascribe to him or them the real power which 
governs the actions and forbearances of the people, even 
those actions and forbearances (only a very small part) which 
are prescribed by the sovereign. This power is a much 
more complex and less determinate, or less easily determin- 
able, thing ; but a sense of possessing common interests, a 
desire for common objects on the part of the people, is always 
the condition of its existence. Let this sense or desire — 
which mny properly be called general will — cease to operate, 
or let it come into general conflict with the sovereign’s com- 
matids, and the habitual obedience will cease also. 

85. If, tlien, those wdio adopt the Austinian definition of 
a sovereign mean no more than that in a thoroughly de- 
veloped state there must be some determinate person or 
persons, with whom, in the last resort, lies the recognised 
power of imposing laws and enforcing thidr observance, over 
whom no legal control can be exercised, and that even in the 
most thorough d(‘mocracy, where laws are passed in the 
assembly of the whole people, it is still with determinate 
persons, viz. a majority of those who meet in the assembly, 
that this power resides, they are doubtless right. So far 
they onl}^ need to bo reminded that the thoroughly developed 
state, as characterised by the existence of such definite 
80 ver(Mgnty, is oven among civilised people but imperfectly 
established. It is perfectly established (1) where customary 
or ‘ common ’ or ‘judge-made’ law, which does not proceed 
from any determinate person or persons, is either superseded 
by express enactments that do proceed from such person or 
persons, or (as in England) is so frequently trenched upon by 
statute law that it may fairly be said only to survive upon 
sufferance, or to be itself virtually enacted by the sovereigii 
legislature ; and (2) where no question of right can be raised 
between local legislatures or authorities and the legislature 
claiming to be supreme, as in America before the war of 
secession, and as might perhaps be found to be the case in 
Germany now, if on certain educational and ecclesiastical 
matters the imperial legislature came to be at issue 
with the local legislatures. But though the organisation 
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of the state, even in civilised and indei^endeiit nations, 
is not everywhere complete, it no doubt involves the resi- 
dence with determinate persons, or a body or bodies, of 
supreme i.e. legally uncontrolled power to make and en- 
force laws. The term ^sovereign ’ having acquired this definite 
meaning, Rousseau was misleading his readers when he 
ascribed sovereignty to the general will. He could only be 
understood as meaning, and in fact understood himself to 
mean, that there was no legitimate sovereign except in the 
most thorough democracy, as just described. 

8G. But the Austinians, having found their sovereign, 
are apt to regard it as a much more important institution 
than — if it is to be identified with a determinate person or 
persons— it really is ; they are apt to suppose that tlie 
sovereign, witli the coercive power (i.e. the pow(H* of ope- 
rating on the fears of the subjects) which it exercises, is the 
real determinant of the liabitual obedience of the people, at 
any rate of their habitual obedience in resjiect of those 
acts and forbearances which are prescribed by law. But, as we 
have seen, this is not the case. It then noials to be pointtal 
out that if the sovereign power is to be understood in this 
fuller, less abstract sense, if we mean by it the real de- 
terminant of the habitual obedience of tlie people, we must 
look for its sources much more widely and deeply tlian the 
‘analytical jurists’ do; that it can no longer be said to 
reside in a determinate person or persons, but in that im- 
palpable congeries of the hopes and fears of a people, bound 
together by common interests and sympathy, Avhich we call 
the general will. 

87. It may be objected that this view of the general 
will, as that on which habitual obedience to the sovereign 
really depends, is at best only applicable to ‘ self-governing * 
communities, not to those und(‘r a despotic sovereign. The 
answtir is that it is applicable in all forms of society where a 
sovereign in the sense above defined (as a determinate 
person or persons with whom in the last resort lies the 
recognised power of imposing laws and enforcing their 
observance) really exists, but that tlicre are many where 
there cannot fairly be said to be any such sovereign at all ; 
in other words, that in all organised communities the power 
which practically commands the habitual obedience of the 
people in respect of those acts and forbearances which are 
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enjoined by law or authoritative custom, is one dependent on 
the general will of the community, but this power is often 
not sovereign in the sense in which the ruler of an in- 
dependent state is sovereign. It may very well be that there 
is at the same time another power merely coercive, a power 
really operating on people simply tlirough their fears, to 
which obedience is rendered, and which is not in turn repre- 
Bcntative of a general will; but where this is the case we 
shall find that such power is only in contact with the people, 
so to speak, at one or two points ; that their actions and 
forbearances, as determined by law and custom, are in the 
main independent of it ; that it cannot in any proper sense 
be said to be a sovereign power over them ; at any rate, not 
in the sense in which we speak of King, Lords, and Commons 
as sovereign in England. 

88. Maine has pointed out {Early Hidory of Listitatio'iiSf 
Lecture Xtll.) that the great despotic empires of ancient 
limes, excluding the Roman, of which more shall be said 
directly, and modern empmes in the East were in the main 
tax-collecting institutions. They exorcise coercive force over 
their subjects of the most violent kind for certain purposes 
at certain times, but they do not impose laws as distinct from 
‘particular and occasional commands,’ nor do they judicially 
administer or enforce a customary law. In a certain sense 
the subjects render them habitual obedience, i.e. they habitu- 
ally submit when the agents of the empire descend on them 
for tax(!S and recruits, but in the general tenor of their lives 
their actions and forbearances are regulated by authorities 
with wliic'h the empire never interferes, — with which pro- 
bably it could not interfere without destroying itself. These 
authorities can scarcely be said to reside in a determinate 
person or persons at all, but, so far as they do so, they reside 
mixtully in priests or exponents of customary religion, in 
heads of families acting within the family', and in some 
villa g<'-council acting beyond the limits of the family. 
Whether, in such a. state of things, we are to consider tliat 
there is a sovereign power at all, and, if so, where it is to 
be considered to reside, are chietly questions of words. If 
complete luicontrolledness by a stronger power is essential 
to sovereignty, the local authorities just spoken of are not 
Bovereign. The conquering despot could descend on them 
and sweep them away, leaving anarchy in their place, and ho 
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does compel tliem to be put in exercise for a particular 
purpose, that of raising* tribute or sometimes recruits. On 
the other hand, these authorities, which represent a general 
will of the communities, form the power which determines 
such actions and forbearances of the individual as do not 
proceed from natural inclination. The military ruler, in- 
deed, is sovereign in the sense of possessing irresistible 
coercive power, but in fact this power is only exercised 
within narrow limits, and not at all in any legislative or 
judicial way. If exercised beyond these limits and in con- 
flict with customary law, the result would be a general 
anarchy. The truest way of expressing the state of the case 
is to say that, taking the term ‘sovereign’ in the sense 
which we naturally associate with it, and in which it is used 
by modern European writers on sovertngnty, there is under 
such conditions no sovereign, but that the practical regula- 
tion of life, except during intervals of militury violence and 
anarchy, rests with authorities representing the general will, 
though these are to a cei-tain extent interfered with by an 
alien force. 

80. The same account is applicable to most cases of 
foreign dominion over a people with any organised common 
life of their own. The foreign power is not sovereign in the 
sense of being a maker or maintainor of laws. Law-making, 
under such conditions, there is properly none. The subj(‘ct 
people inherits laws, written or unwritten, and maintains 
them for itself, a certain shelter from violence being afforded 
by the foreign power. Such, in the main, was the condition 
of North Italy, for instance, under Austrian domination. 
Where this is the case, the removal of the coercive power of 
the foreigner need not involve anarchy, or any violation of 
established rights (such as Hobbes supposes to follow 
necessarily from the deposition of an actual sovereign). The 
social order does not depend on the foreign dominion, and 
may survive it. The question whether in any particular 
case it actually can do so must dep(‘nd on the possibility of 
preventing further foreign aggression, and on the question 
whether there is enough national unity in the subject people 
to prevent them from breaking up into hostile communities 
when the foreign dominion is removed. 

90. It is otherwise where the foreign power is really a 
law-making and law-maintaining one, and is sovereign in 
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tliat proper sense, as was the Roman Empire. Bat jnst so 
far as the Roman Empire was of this sovereign, i.e. law- 
making and law-maintaining, character, it derived its per- 
manence, its hold on the ‘ habitual obedience ’ of its subjects, 
from the support of the general will. As the empire super- 
seded customary or written laws of conquered countries, it 
conferred rights of Roman citizenship, a much more perfect 
system of protection in action and acquisition than the 
conquered people had generally possessed before. Hence, 
while nothing could be further removed from what Rousseau 
would have counted liberty than the life of the citizens of 
the Roman Empire, for they had nothing to do with making 
the laws which they obeyed, yet probably there was never 
any political system more firmly grounded on the gooikwill 
of the subjects, none in the maintenance of which the sub- 
jects felt a stronger interest. The British power in India 
exercises a middle function between that of the Roman 
Empire and that of the more tax-coil (icting and recruit- 
raising empire with which the Roman Empire has just been 
contrasted, it presents itself to the subject people in the 
first place as a tax-collector. It leaves the customary law 
of the people mostly untouched. But if only to a very 
small extent a law-making power, it is emphatically a law- 
maiiitaining one. It regulates the whole judicial adminis- 
tralion of the country, but applies its power generally only 
to enforce the customary law which it finds in existence. 
Eor this reason an ‘ habitual obedience ’ may fairly be said to 
be rendered by the Indian people to the English govGrnment, 
in a sense in which it could not be said to be rendered to a 
merely tax-collecting military power; but the ‘habitual 
obedience ’ is so rendered only because the English govern- 
ment presents itself to the people, not merely as a tax- 
collector, but as the maintainer of a customary law, which, 
on the whole, is the expression of the general will. The 
same is true in principle of those independent states which 
are despotically governed, in which, i.e., the ultimate legis- 
lative power does not reside, wholly or in part, with an 
assembly representing the people, or with the people them- 
selves ; e.g. Russia. It is not the absolute coercive power of 
the- Czar which determines the habitual obedience of the 
people. This coercive power, if put to the tost as a coercive 
power, would probably be found very far from absolute. 
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The habitual obedience is determined by a system of lav7, 
chiefly customary, which the administration controlled by 
the Czar enforces against individuals, but which corresponds 
to the general sense of what ia equitable and necessary. If 
a despotic government comes into anything like habitual 
conflict with the unwritten law which represents the general 
will, its dissolution is beginning. 

91. The answer, then, to the question whether there ia 
any truth in Eonssean’s conception of sovereignty as 
founded upon a ‘ volonte gdiierale,’ in its application to actual 
sovereign t 3 % must depend on what we mean by ' sovereign.’ 
The essential thing in political society is a power which 
guarantees men rights, i.e. a certain freedom of action aaid 
acquisition conditionally upon their allowing a like I'leedoiii 
in others. It is but stating the same condition otherwise to 
speak of a power which guarantees the members of the 
society these rights, this freedom of action and acquisition, 
impartially or according to a g(meral will or law. What is 
tlie lowest form in whicli a society is fit to be called political, 
is hard to say. The political society is more comidcto as 
the freedom guaranteed is more complete, both in respect of 
the persnns enjoying it and of the range of possible action 
and ac(iuisition over which it extends. A family or a nomad 
horde could not be called a pollti(ail society, on account of 
the narrow raaige of the political freedom which they seve- 
rally guarantee. The nomad horde might indeed be quite as 
numerous as a Creek state, or as the sovereign cauiton of 
Ceneva in Rousseau’s time; but in the horde the range 
within whicli reciprocal freedom of action and iKapiisition is 
guaranteed to the individual is exceedingly small. It is tlie 
power of guaranteeing rights, d(* lined as above wdiich the 
old writers on sovereignty and civil government siqiposed to 
be established by covenant of all with all, traiiBlating the 
common interest which men have in the maiuteiuuice of 
such a power into an imaginary historical act by which they 
instituted it. It was this power that they had chiefly in 
view when they spoke of sovereignty. 

92. It is to be observed, however, that the power may very 
well exist and serve its purpose where it is not sovereign in the 
sense of being exempt from any liability of being interfil ed 
with by a stronger coercive jiower, such as that of a tax- 
colleciiiig military ruler. The occasional interference of 
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tho military ruler is so far a drawback to Hie efficiency with 
wliieh freedom of action and acquisition is guaranteed, but 
does not nullify the general maintenance of rights. On the 
other hand, when the power by which rights are guaranteed 
is sovereign (as it is desirable that it should be) in the 
special sense of being maintained by a person or persons, 
and wielding coercive force not liable to control by any 
other human force, it is not this coercive force that is the 
iirqiortaiit thing about it, or that determines the habitual 
obedience essential to the real maintenance of rights. That 
which determines this habitual obedience is a power residing 
ill the common will and reason of men, i.e. in the will and 
reason of men as determined by social relations, as inlerc'sted 
in each other, as acting together for common ends. It is a 
power which this universal rational will exercises ov(‘r the 
inclinations of the individual, and which only needs excep- 
tionall}" to be backed by coercive force. 

03. Thus, though it may be misleading to speak of tho 
general will as anywhere either actually or properly sove- 
reign, because the term ‘ sovereign ’ is best kept to tho 
ordinary usage in which it signilies a determinate person or 
persons charged with the su[)reine coercive function of tbo 
state, and the general will does not admit of being vested in 
a 2 ^crson or persons, yet it is true that the institutions of 
political society — those by which equal rights are guaranteed 
to members of such a society — are an expression of, and are 
maintained by, a general will. The sovereign should he 
regarded, not in abstraction as the wielder of coercive force, 
but ill connection with the whole complex of institutions of 
political society. It is as their sustainer, and thus as the 
agent of the general will, that the sovereign power must he 
presented to tho minds of the people if it is to command 
habitual loyal obedience ; and obedience will sciircidy be 
habitual unless it is loyal, not forced. If once tbo com-cive 
powei’, which must always be an incident of sovereignty, 
becomes the characteristic thing about it in its relation to 
the people governed, this must indicate one of two things ; 
cither that the general interest in the maintenance of equal 
rights has lost its liold on the peoph‘, or that th(‘ sovmeign 
no longer adequately fuUils its function of maintaining such 
rights, and thqs has lost the support derived from the 
general sense of interest iu supporting it. It may he 
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doubted whether the former is ever really the case ; but 
whatever explanation of the case may be the true one, it is 
certain that when the idea of coercive force is that predomi- 
iiantl}^ associated with the law-imposing and law-enforcing 
power, then either a disruption of the state or a change in 
the sources of sovereignty must sooner or later take place. 
In judging, however, wdiether this is the case, we must not 
be misled by words. In England, e.g., from the w^ay in 
which many people speak of ‘ government,’ we might 
suppose that it was looked on mainly as the wielder of 
coercive force ; but it would be {i mistake on that account to 
suppose that English people commonly regard the laws of 
the country as so much coercion, instead of as an institution 
in the maintenance of which they are interested. WIkui 
they speak disapprovingly of ‘ government,’ they are not 
tliinking of the general system of law, but of a central 
administrative agency, which they think interferes mis- 
chievously with local and customary administration. 

94. It is more true, then, to say that law, as the system 
of rules by which rights are maintained, is the ex[)ression of 
a general will than that the general will is the sovereign. 
The sovereign, being a person or persons by whom in the 
last resort laws are imposed and enforced, in the long run 
and on the whole is an agent of the general will, contri- 
butes to realise that will. Particular laws may, no doubt, 
be imposed and enforced by the sovereign, which conflict 
with the general will ; not in the sense that if all the subjf'ct 
people could be got together to vote upon them, a majority 
would vote against them, — that might be or might not be, — 
but in the sense that they tend to thwart tln^se powers of 
action, acquisition, and self-development on the })art of the 
members of the society, which there is always a general 
desire to extend (though the desire may not be enlighhuicd 
as to the best means to the end), and which it is the business 
of the law to sustain and extend. The extent to which laws 
of this kind may be intruded into the general ‘ corpus juris ’ 
without social disruption it is impossible to specify. Pro- 
bably there has never been a civilised state in which they 
bore more than a very small i^roportion to the amount of law 
which there was the strongest general interest in maintain- 
ing. But, so far as they go, they always tend to lessen the 
‘ habitual obedience ’ of the people, and thus to make the 
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sov^ereif^n cease to be sovereig’ii. The hope must be that 
this will result in the transfer of sovereignty to other hands 
before a social disruption ensues ; before the general 
system of law has been so far perverted as to lose its hold 
on the people. Of the possibility of a change in sovereignty 
without any detraction from the law-abiding habits of the 
people, France has lately given a conspicuous example. 
Here, however, it must bo remembered that a temporary 
foreign conquest made the transition easier. 

95. (2) After what has been said, we need not dwell 
long on the second question raised * concerning Rousseau’s 
the'ory : Is there any truth in speaking of a sovereignty ‘ de 
jure ’ founded upon the ‘ volonte generale * ? It is a distinc- 
tion which can only be maintained so long as either ‘ sove- 
reign ’ is not used in a determinate sense, or by ‘jus’ is 
understood something else than law or right established by 
law. If by ‘ sovereign ’ w'e understand something short of a 
person or persons holding the supreme law-making and law- 
enforcing power, e.g. an English king who is often called 
sovereign, we might say that sovereignty was exercised ‘ de 
facto’ but not ‘de jure’ when the power of such a ‘ sove- 
reign ’ was in conflict with, or was not sanctioned by, the 
law as declared and enforced by the really supreme power. 
Thus an English king, so far as In* allectcd to control the 
army or raise money without the co-operation of Parliament, 
might be said to be sovereign ‘de facto * but not ‘ do jure ’ ; 
only, however, on the supposition that the supreme law-mak- 
ing and law-enforcing power does not belong to him, and thus 
that he is called ‘sovereign’ in other than the strict sense. 
If he were sovereign in the full sense ‘ de facto,’ he could 
not fail to bo so ‘ de jure,’ i.e. legally. In such a st;ite of 
things, if the antagonism between king and parliament 
continued for any length of time, it would have to be 
admitted that there was no sovereign in the sense of a 
supreme law-making and law-enforcing power; that sove- 
reignty ill this sense was in abeyance, and that anarchy 
prevailed. Or the same thing might be explained by saying 
that sovereignty still resided ‘ de jure ’ with the king and 
parliament, though not ‘ do facto ’ exercised by them ; but if 
we use such language, we must bear in mind that wo are 
qualifying ‘sovereignty’ by an epithet which neutralises its 
* [Abova. sec. 80.] 
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meaning as an actually supreme power. If, however, the 
Idn^ succeeded in establishing such a power on a permanent 
footing, he would have become sovereign in the full sense, 
and there would be no ground for saying, as before, that he 
was not sovereign do jure ’ ; for the qualifications ^ de jure ’ 
and ^not de jure,’ in that sense in which they might be 
applied to a power which is not supreme, are equally 
inapplicable to the power of making and enforcing law 
which is supreme. The monarch’s newly established supre- 
macy luuy be in coufiict with laws that were previously iii 
force, but he has only to abolish those laws in order to 
render it legal. If, then, it is still to be said to be not ‘ de 
jure,’ it must be because ‘jus’ is used for something else 
than law or right established by law ; viz. either for 
‘natural right’ (if we admit that there is such a thing), 
and ‘ natural right ’ as not merely = natural power ; or for 
certain claims which the inend)ers of the subject community 
have come to recognise as inherent in the community and 
in {hemselves as members of it, claims regarded as the 
foundation of law, not as founded upon it, and with which 
the commands of the sovereign conllict. But even according 
to this meaning of ‘jus,’ a sovereign in the strict Austinian 
sense, that is not so ‘ de jure,’ is in the long run an 
impossibility. ‘ Habitual obedi(mce ’ cannot be secured in 
the face of such claims. 

bfi. But whether or no in any qualiOed sense of ‘sov('- 
reign ’ or ‘jus,’ a sovereign that is not so ‘ de jure’ is 
possible, once understand by ‘sovereign’ the determinate 
person or persons Avith Avhom the ultimate law-imposing and 
law-enforcing power resides, and by ‘jus ’ law, it is then 
obviously a contradiction to speak of a sovenngn ‘ de jure ’ as 
distinguished from one ‘ de facto.’ The power of the ulti- 
mate inqjonent of law cannot be derived from, or limited by, 
law. The sovereign may no doubt by a legislative act of 
its own lay down rules as to the mode in which its poAver 
shall be exercised, but if it is sovereign in the sense sup- 
posed, it must ahvays be open to it to alter these rules. 
There can be no illegality in its doing so. In short, in Avhat- 
ever sense ‘jus’ is deiived from the soA'creign, in that sense 
no sovereign can hold his poAver ‘ do jure.’ So Spinoza held 
that ‘ imperium ’ Avas ‘ de jure’ indeed, but ‘ de jure 
iiatuiali’ (‘jus naturule ’= natural power), which is the 
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same as ‘de jure diviuo’; only powers exercised iu siiRordi- 
iiation to ‘ imperiuin ’ are ‘ de jure civili.’ So Hobbes said 
that there could be no ‘ unjust law.’ A law was not a law 
unless enacted by a sovereign, and ‘ the just ’ being that to 
which the sovereign obliges, the sovereign could not enact 
the unjust, though it might enact the inequitable and the 
pernicious, the ‘ inequitable ’ presumably meaning that 
which conflicts with a law of nature, the ‘ pernicious ’ that 
which tends to weaken individuals or society. Rousseau 
retains the same notion of the impeccability of the sovereign, 
but on different grounds. Every act of the sovereign is 
according to him ‘ de jure,’ not because all right is derived 
from a supreme coercive power and the sovereign is that 
j^ower, but because the sovereign is the general will, which 
is necessarily a will for the good of all. The enactniefit of 
the sovereign could as little, on this view, be ^ inequitable * 
or ‘pernicious’ as it could be ‘unjust.’ But this view 
necessitnies a distinction between the sovereign, thus con- 
ceived, and the actually supreme power of making and 
enforcing law as it exists anywhere but in what Rousseau 
considered a perfect state. Rousseau indeed generally 
avoids calliiig this actually supreme power ‘ sovereign,’ 
though ho cannot, as we have seen, altogetlier avoid it; 
and since, whatever he liked to call it, the existence of 
such a power in forms which according to him prevented 
its equivalence to the general will was almost everywhere a 
fact, his readers would naturally come to think of the 
actually supremo power as sovereign ‘ de facto,’ in distinc- 
tion from something else which \vas sovereign ‘de jure.’ 
And further, under the influence of Rousseau’s view that 
the only organ of the general will was an assembly of the 
whole people, they would naturally regard such an assembly 
as sovereign ‘ de jure,’ and any other power actually supreme 
as merely sovereign ‘ de facto.’ This opposition, however, 
really arises out of a confusion in the usage of the term 
‘sovereign’; out of inability on the one side to hold fast 
the identification of sovereign with general will, on the 
other to keep it simply to the sense of the supreme law- 
making and law-enforcing power. If ‘ sovereign ’ = ‘ general 
will,’ the distinction of ‘ de facto ’ and ‘ de jure ’ is inap])Ii- 
cable to it. A certain desire either is or is not the general 
will. A certain interest is or is not an interest in the 
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common, good. There is no sense in saying that such desire 
or interest is general will ‘ de jure ’ but not ‘ de facto/ or 
vice versa. On the other hand, if ‘ sovereign ’ = the supreme 
law-making and law-enforcing power, the distinction is 
equally inapplicable to it. If any person or persons have 
this power at all, they cannot be said to have it merely ‘ de 
facto ’ while others have it ‘ de jure.' 

97. It may be urged with much truth that the actual 
possession of such power by a determinate person or persons 
is rather a convenient hypothesis of writers on jurisprudence 
than an actual fact ; and, as we have seen, the actual con- 
dition of things at certain times in certain states may 
conveniently be expressed by saying that there was a 
sovereign ‘ do facto ’ that was not so ‘ de jure,’ or vice versa ; 
but only on the supposition that ‘ sovereign ’ is not taken 
necessarily in the full sense of a supreme law-making and 
law-enforcing power. In a state of things that can be so 
described, however, there is no ‘ sovereignty ’ at all in the 
sense of an actually supreme power of making and enforcing 
law resident in a determinate person or persons. Sove- 
reignty in this sense can only exist ‘ de facto ’ 5 and when it 
so exists, it is obvious that no other can in the same sense 
exist ‘ de jure.’ It may be denied indeed in particular cases 
that an actually supreme power of making and enforcing 
law is exercised ‘de jure,’ in a sense of that phrase already 
explained (see section 95). Reasons were given for doubting 
whether a power could really maintain its sovereign attri- 
butes if conflicting with ‘jus,’ in the sense thus explained. 
But supposing that it could, the fact that it was not exer- 
cised ‘do jure’ would not entitle us to say that any other 
person or persons were sovereign ‘ de jure,’ without altering 
the meaning of ‘ sovereign.’ If any one has supreme power 
‘de facto,’ that which any one else has cannot be supreme 
power. The qualification of a power as held not ‘ de facto * 
but ‘ de jure ’ is one which destroys its character as supreme, 
i.e. as sovereign in the sense before us. 

98. It is only through trying to combine under the term 
‘sovereign’ the notions of the general will and of supreme 
power that we are led to speak of the people as sovereign 
‘ de jure,’ if not ‘ de facto.’ There would be no harm indeed 
in speakigg of the general will as sovereign, if the natural 
association of ‘ sov('reign ’ with supreme coercive power 
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could be got rid of; but as this cannot be, when once we 
have pronounced the general will ‘ sovereign,’ we are pretty 
sure to identify the general will with a vote of the majority 
of citizens. A majority of citizens can be conceived as 
exercising a supreme coercive jiower, but a general will, in 
the sense of an unselfish interest in the common good which 
in various degrees actuates men in their dealings with eacli 
other, cannot be so conceived. Thus for the sovereignty, in 
an impalpable and unnatural sense, of the general will, we 
get a sovereignty, in the natural and demonstrable sense, of 
the multitude. But as the multitude is not everywhere 
supreme, the assertion of its sovereignty has to be put in 
the form that it is sovereign ‘ de jure.’ The truth which 
underlies this proposition is that an interest in common 
good is the ground of political society, in the sense that 
without it no body of people would recognise any authority 
as liaving a claim on their common obedience. It is so far 
as a government represents to them a common good that the 
subjects are conscious that they ought to obey it, i.e. that 
obedience to it is a means to an end desirable in itself or 
absolutely. This truth is latent in Rousseau’s doctrine of 
the sovereignty of the general will, but he confounds with 
it the proposition that no government has a claim on 
obedience, but that which originates in a vote passed by the 
people themselves who are called on to (.>bey (a vote which 
must be unanimous in the case of the original compact, and 
carried by a majority in subsequent cases). 

99. This latter doctrine arises out of the delusion of 
natural right. The individual, it is thought, having a right, 
not derived from society, to do as he likes, can only forego 
that right by an act to which he is a party. Therefore he 
has a right to disregard a law unless it is passed by an 
assembly of which he has been a member, and by the decision 
of which he has expressly or tacitly agreed to be bound. 
Clearly, however, such a natural right of the individual 
would be violated under most popular sovereignties no less 
than under one purely monarchical, if he happened to object 
to the decision of the majority ; for to say, as Rousseau says, 
that he has virtually agreed, by the mere fact of residence 
in a certain territory, to be bound by the votes of the 
majority of those occupying that territory, is a mere trick to 
save appearances. But in truth there is no such natural 
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riglii to do as one likes irrespectively of society. Tt is on 
the relation to a society, to other men recoi^iiising- a cunOnon 
good, that tlie individuars rights depend, as much as the 
gravity of a body depends on relations to other bodies. A 
right is a power claimed and recognised as contributory to 
a common good. A right against society, in distinction 
from a right to he treated as a member of society, is a 
contradiction in tmans. No one, therefore, has a right to 
resist a law or ordinance of government, on the ground that 
it requires him to do what he does not like, and that he has 
not agreed to submit to the authority fr(mi which it proceeds; 
and if no one person has such a right, no iinuiher of persons 
have it. If the common interest requires it, no riglit can 
he alleged against it. Neither can its ouactmeut by popular 
vote enhance, nor the absence of such vote diminish, its 
right to he obeyed. Kousseau himself well says that the 
proper question for each citizen to ask himself in regard to 
any proposal before the assembly is not, Do I like or approve 
itP' hut, Is it according to the general will? wliicli is only 
another -way of asking, Is it according to the general interest? 
It is only as the oigan of this general int(‘rest tliat the 
popular vote enn endow any law with the right to be obeyed ; 
and Kousseau himself, if lie conM have freed hiinsidf from the 
presuppositions of natural right, might have admitted that, 
as the popular vote is by no means necessarily an oignin of 
the general interest, so the decree of a monarch or of an 
aristocratic assembly, under certain conditions, might he 
such an organ. 

100. But it may he asked. Must not the individual judge 
for liimself whether a law is for the common good? and if 
lie decides that it is not, is lie not entitled to resist it? 
Otherwise, not only will laws passed in the interest of indi- 
viduals or classes, and against the public good. Lave a claim 
to our absolute and permanent sabmissiuii, hut a government 
systematically carried on for the benefit of a few against tlm 
many can never he rightfully resisted. To the tirst 
of this question we must of course answer ‘ y(‘s,’ without 
qualification. The degree to which the individual judges 
fur himself of the relation between the common good and 
the laws which cross the path of his ordinary life, is the 
measure of his intelligent, as distinguished from a merely 
instinctive, recognition of rights in others and in the state; 
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and on this recognition again depends his practical under^ 
standing of the difference between mere powers and rights 
as recognised by himself. Supposing then the individual 
to have decided that some command of a ‘ political superior ’ 
is not for the common good, how ought he to act in regard 
to it ? In a country like ours, with a popular government 
and settled methods of enacting and repealing laws, the 
answer of common sense is simple and sufficient. He should 
do all he can by legal methods to get the command cancelled, 
but till it is cancelled he should conform to it. The common 
good must suffer more from resistance to a law or to the 
ordinance of a legal authority, than from the individual’s 
conformity to a particular law or ordinance that is bad, 
until its repeal can be obtained. It is thus the social duty of 
the individual to conform, and he can have no right, as we 
have seen, that is against his social duty ; no right to any- 
thing or to do anything that is not involved in the ability to 
do his duty. 

101. But difficulties arise when either (1) it is a case of 
disx)uted sovereignty, and in consequence the legal authority 
of the supposed command is doubtful ; or (2) when the 
govern m(mt is so conducted that there are no legal means of 
obtaining the repeal of a law ; or (3) when the whole system 
of a law and government is so iwrverted by private intm-ests 
hostile to the public that there has ceased to be any common 
interest in maintaining it; or (t), — a more frequent case, — 
when the authorit}^ from which the objectionable command 
proceeds is so easily separable from that on which the main- 
tenance of social order and the fabric of settled rights 
depends, that it can be resisted without serious detriment to 
this order and fabric. In such cases, may there not be a 
right of resistance based on a ‘higher law’ than the coni- 
inainl of the ostensible soveridgii? 

102. (1) As to cases where the legal authority of the 
supposed command is doubtful. In modern states the defi- 
nition of sovereignty, — the determination of the person or 
persons with whom the supreme power of making and 
enforcing law legally resides, — ^lias only been arrived at by 
a slow process. The European monarchies have mostly arisen 
out of the gradual conversion of feudal superiority into 
sovereignty in the strict sense. Great states, such as 
Germany and Italy, have been formed by the combination 
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of independent or semi-dependent states. In England the 
unity of tlie state goes baclc iinicli furtlicr than anywhere 
else, but in England it was but gradually that the residence 
of sovereignty jointly in Icing, lords, and commons came 
to be practically established, and it is still founded merely 
on a customary law. In the United States, with a written 
constitution, it required all Austin’s subtlety to detect where 
sovereignty lay, and he places it where probably no ordinary 
citizen of the United States had ever thought of it as 
residing, viz. ‘ in the states’ governments as forming one 
aggregate body : nieani ng by a state’s government, not its 
ordinary legislature, but the body of citizems which appoints 
its ordinary legislature, and which, the union apart, is 
properly sovereign therein.’ He bases this view on the 
ju’ovision in the constitution, according to which amend- 
ments to it are only valid ‘ wlien ratified by the legislature 
in three-fourths of the several states, or by convention in 
three-fourths thereof.’ (I, p. 208.) But no ordinary citizen 
of the United States probably ever thought of sovereignty 
except as residing either in the government of his slate or 
in the federal government consisting of congress and presi- 
dent, or sometimes in one way, sometimes in the other. In 
other countries, e.g. France, where since Louis UlY the 
quarter in which sovereignty resides has at any given tinn; 
been easily assignable, there have since the revolution been 
such Imiuent changes in the ostensible sovereign that there 
might almost at any time have been a ease for doubting 
whether the ostensible sovereign had such command over* 
the habitual obedience of the people as to be a sovereign 
in that sense in which there is a social duty to obey the 
sovereign, iis the representative of the common intiavst in 
social order; whether some prior suver(‘ignty was not really 
stilly in force. For these various reasons thme have been 
occasions in the history of all modern states at which men, 
or bodies of men, without the conscious assertion of any 
right not founded upon law, might naturally deem them- 
selves entitled to resist an authurily whi(di on its part 
claimed a right — a legally established power -to enforee 
obedience, and turned out actually to possess the power of 
doing so. 

10^>. Fri such cases the truest retros2)ective account to be 
given (d the matter will often be, that at the time there was 
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nothing amounting to a right on either side. A right is a 
power of which the exercise by the individual or by some 
body of men is recognised by a society, either as itself 
directly essentia,! to a common good, or as conferred by an 
authority of which the maintenance is recognised as so 
essential. But in cases of the kind described the authorities, 
appealed to on each side as justifying respectively compul- 
sion and resistance, often do not command a sufficiently 
general recognition of their being necessary to the common 
good to enable them to confer rights of compulsion or resist- 
ance. One or other of them may be coming to do so, or 
ceasing to do so, but rights, though on the one hand they 
are eternal or at least coeval with human society, on the 
other hand take time to form themselves in this or that 
particular subject and to transfer themselves from one sub- 
ject to another ; (just as one may hold reason to be eternal, 
and yet hold that it takes time for this or that being to 
become rational.) Hence in periods of conflict between 
local or customary and imperial or written law, between 
the constituent powers of a sovereignty, such as king and 
pari ia, merit in England, of which the relation to each other 
has not become accurahdy defined, between a falling and 
a rising sovereign in a period of revolution, between federal 
and state authorities in a composite state, the facts are best 
represented by saying that for a time there may be no right 
on either side in the conflict, and that it is impossible to 
det(^rmine precisely the stage at which there comes to be 
such a right on the one side as implies a definite resistance 
to right on the other. This of course is not to be taken to 
mean that in such periods rights in gemiral are at an end. 
It is merely that right is in suspense on the particular point 
at issue between the conflicting powers. As we have seen, 
the general labric of rights in any society does not depend 
on the existence of a definite and ascertained sovereignty, 
ill the restricted smise of the words ; on the determination 
of a person or p(‘rsons in whom sujireme power resides ; but 
on the control of the conduct of men according to certain 
regular principles by a society recognising common interests ; 
and though such control may be more or less weakened 
during periods of conflict of the kind supposed, it never ceases. 

104. It does not follow, however, because there may 
often not be strictly a right on either side in such periods of 
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coiiliict, tliat there is not a good and an evil, a better and a 
worse, on one side or the other. Of this we can only judge 
by reference to the end, whatever it be, in which we conceive 
the good of man to consist. There may be clear ground for 
saying, in regard to any conflict, that one side rather than 
the other ought to have been taken, not because those on one 
side were, those on the other were not, entitled to say that 
they had a right to act as they did, but because the common 
good of a nation or mankind was clearly promoted by one 
line of action, not by the other. E.g. in the American war 
of secession, though it would be difficult to say that a man 
had not as much a right to fight for his seceding state as 
for the Union, yet as the special interest of the seceding 
states was that of maintaining slavery, there was reason for 
holding that the side of the Union, not that of the seceding 
states, was the one which ought to be taken. On the other 
hand, it does not follow that in a struggle for sovereignty 
the good of man is more served by one of the competing 
powers than by the other. Good may come out of the 
conflict without one power contributing more to it than the 
other. There may thus be as little ground retrospectively 
for saying that one side or the other ought to have been 
taken, as that ?nen hiid a right to take one and not the 
other. At the same time, as regards the individual, there 
is no reason for doubting that the better the motive which 
determines him to take this side or that, the more he is 
actuated in doing so by some unselfish desire for human 
good, the more free he is from egotism, and that conceit or 
opinionatedness which is a form of egotism, the more good 
he will do whichever side he adopts. 

105. It is ill such cases as we have been considering that 
the distinction between sovereign ‘ de facto ’ and sovereign 
‘ de jure ’ arises. It has a natural meaning in the mouths 
of those who, in resisting some coercive power that claims 
their obedience, can point to another determinate authority 
to which they not only consider obedience due, but to which 
such obedience in some considerable measure is actually 
rendered ; a meaning which it has not when all that can bo 
opposed to sovereign ‘ de facto ’ is either a ‘ general will,’ or 
the mere name of a fallen dynasty exercising no control 
over men in their dealings with each other. But where this 
opposition can be used with a natural meaning, it is a truer 
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account of the matter (as we have seen) to say that sovereignty 
is in abeyance. The existence of competing powers, each 
affecting to control men in the same region of outward 
action, and each having partisans who regard it alone as en- 
titled to exercise such control, implies that there is not that 
unity of supreme control over the outward actions of men 
which constitutes sovereignty and which is necessary to the 
coinj^lete organisation of a state. The state has either not 
reached complete organisation, or is for the time disorganised, 
the disorganisation being more or less serious according to 
tlie degree to which the everyday rights of men (their 
ordinary freedom of action and acquisition) are interfered 
with by this want of unity in the supreme control. 

106. In such a state of things, tlie citizen has no rule of 
‘ right ’ (in the strict sense of the word) to guide him. He 
is pretty sure to think that one or other of the competing 
powers has a right to his obedience because, being himself 
interested (not necessarily selfishly interested) in its support, 
he does not take account of its lacking that general recogni- 
tion as a power necessary to the common good which is re- 
quisite in order to give it a right. But we looking back may 
see that there was no such right. Was there then nothing 
to direct him either way? Simply, I should answer, the 
general rule of looking to the moral good of mankind, to 
which a necessary means is the organisation of the state, 
which again requires unity of supreme control, in the com- 
mon interest, over the outward actions of men. The citizen 
ought to have resisted or obeyed either of the competing 
authorities, according as by doing so he contributed most to 
the organisation of the state in the sense explained. It 
must be admitted that without more knowledge and fore- 
sight than the individual can be expected to possess, tliis 
rule, if he had recognised it, could have afforded him no 
sure guidance ; but this is only to say that there are times 
of political difficulty in which the line of conduct adopted 
may have the most important effect, but in which it is very 
hard to know what is the proper line to take. On the other 
side must be set the consideration that the man who brings 
with him the character most free from egotism to the decision 
even of those questions of conduct, as to which established 
rules of right and wrong are of no avail, is most sure on the 
whole to take the line which yields the best results. 
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107. We come next to the question of the possible duty 
of resistance in cases where no law, acknowledged or hnlf- 
aoknowl('dg(Ml, written or customary, can be appealed to 
against a coitiTnand (general or particular) contrary to the 
public good ; wliore no counter-sovereignty, in the nalairal 
sense of the words, can be alleged .against that of the im- 
ponent of the law ; and where at the same time, from the 
people having no share, direct or indirect, in the govern- 
ment, there is no means of obtaining a repeal of the law by 
legal means. I say the ‘ duty ' of resistance because, from 
the point of view here adopted, there can be no ‘right,’ un- 
less on the ground that it is for the common good, and if 
so, there is a duty. In writings of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, starting with the assumption of natural 
rights, the question was never put on its proper footing. It 
was not asked, When, for the sake of the common good, the 
citizen ought to resist the sovereign? but. What sort of in- 
jiiVy to person or property gave him a natural right to resist ? 
Now there is sense in inquiring upon what sort and amount 
of provocation from government individuals inevitably will 
resist; how (in S^iinoza’s language) that ‘ indignatio ’ is 
excited which leads them ‘ in unuin conspirare ’ ; but there is 
none in asking what gives them a right to resist, unless we 
suppose a wrong done to society in their persons ; and then 
it becomes a question not of right merely, but of duty, 
whether the wrong done is such as to demand resistance. 
Now when the question is thus put, no one presumably would 
deny that under certain conditions there might be a duty 
of resistance to sovereign power. 

108. It is important, however, that instead of discussing 
the right of a majority to resist, we should discuss the duty 
of resistance as equally possible for a minority and a. majority. 
There can be no right of a majority of citizens, as such, 
to resist a sovereign. If by law, written or customary, the 
majority of citizens possess or shar(i in the sovereign power, 
then any conflict that may arise between it and any power 
cannot be a conflict between it and the sovereign. The 
majority may have a right to resist such a power, but it will 
not be a right to resist a sovereign. If, on the other liand, 
the majority of citizens have no share by law or custom in 
the supreme law-making and law-enforcing power, they never 
ran have a right, simply as a majority, to resist that power. 
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In Rtich a cnse, there may arise a social duty to resist, and 
the exor(‘ise of ni<m’s powers in fiilHlment of tlni.t duty mny 
be sustained by such a general recognition of its being for 
the public good, as to become a right ; but the resistance 
may be a duty before a majority of the citizens approve it, 
and does not necessarily become a duty when a majority of 
them do approve it; while that general recognition of its 
exercise as being for the common good, through which the 
power of resistance becomes a right, must be something 
more habitual and sustained and penetrating than any vote 
of a mnjority can convey. Incidentally, however, the con- 
sideration of the attitude of the mass of the people in regard 
to a contemplated resistance to established government must 
always be most important in determining the quesiion 
whether the resistance should be made. It slionld be made, 
indeed, if at all, not because the majority approve it, but 
because it is for the public good ; but account must be taken 
of the state of mind of the majority in considering whether it 
is for the public good or no. The presumption must generally 
be that resistance to a government is not for the public good 
when made on grounds which the mass of the people can- 
not appreciate; and it must be on the ])reseiJCo of a strong 
fiml intelligent popular sentiment in favour of resistance 
that the chance of avoiding anarchy, of replacing the exist- 
ing government by another effectual for its purpose, must 
chiefly depend. On the other hand, it is under the worst 
governments that the public spirit is most crushed ; and thus 
in extreme cases there may be a duty of resistance in the 
public interest, though there is no hope of the resistance 
linding efficient popular support. (An instance is the Mazzi- 
nian outbreaks in Italy.) Its repeated renewal and repeated 
failure may afford the only prospect of ultimately arousing 
the public spirit which is necessary for the maintenance of 
a government in the public interest. And just as there may 
thus he a duty of resistance on the part of a hopeless 
minorily, so on the other side resistance even to a monarchic 
or oligarchic government is not justified by the fact that a 
majority, perhaps in some temporary fit of irritation or im- 
patience, is ready to support it, if, as may very well be, the 
objects for which government subsists — the general freedom 
of action and acquisition and seif-development — are likely 
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to suffer from an overthrow of the government in the 
popular interest. 

109. No precise rule, therefore, can be laid down as to 
the conditions under which resistance to a despotic govern- 
ment becomes a duty. But the general questions which the 
good citizen should ask himself in contemplating such resist- 
ance will be, (a) Wliat prospect is there of resistance to the 
sovereign power loading to a modification of its character or 
an improvement in its exercise without its subversion? {h) 
If it is overtlirown, is the temper of the people such, are the 
influences on which the general maintenance of social order 
and the fabric of recognised rights depend so far separable 
from it, that its overthrow will not mean anarchy ? (^) If its 
overthrow does lead to anarchy, is the whole system of law 
and government so perverted by private interests hostile 
to the public, that there has ceased to be any common in- 
terest in maintaining it? 

. 110. Such questions are so little likely to be impai’tially 
considered at a time when resistance to a despotic govern- 
ment is in contemplation, and, however impartially con- 
sidered, are so intrinsically difficult to answer, that it may 
seem absurd to dwell on them. No doubt revolutionists do 
and must to a great extent ‘ go it blind.’ Such beneficent 
revolutions as there have been could not have been if tlu‘y 
did not. But in most of questions of right and wrong 

in conduct, which have to be settled by consideration of the 
probable effects of the conduct, the estimate of effects which 
regulates our approval or disapproval iq>on a ndrospective 
survey, and according to which we say that an act sliould or 
slionld not have been done, is not oiu' which we could expect 
the agent himself to have made. Tin* effort to make it would 
have paralysed his power of action. 

111. In the simple cases of moral duty, wlu'ro there is 
no real doubt as to the effects of this or that action, and 
danger arises from interested self-sophisti(!ation, we can 
best decide for ourselves whether we ought to act in this 
way or that by asking whether it is what is good in us — a 
disinterested or unselfish motive — that moves us to act in 
this way or that; and in judging of the actions of others, 
where the issues and circumstances are simple, the moral 
question, the question of ‘ ouglit ’ or ‘ ought not,’ is ofb'u 
best put in the form. How far was the action such as could 
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re})resent a good character? That indeed is the form in 
which the question should always be put, when the nature 
of the case admits it; since, as argued elsewhere [Frol, to 
FtJncii, II, I and ii], it is only in its relation to character 
that action is in the full sense good or bad. But where the 
I)robable effects of a certain line of action are at the time of 
taking it very obscure, we cannot be sure that relatively 
the best character will lead a man to take the line which 
turns out best in the result, or that because a line of action 
has turned out well in result, the character of the man who 
adopted it was good. This being so, in judging of the act 
retrosp(^ctively we have to estimate it by the result simply, 
in abstraction from the character of the agent. Thus in 
looking back upon a revolutionary outbreak we can only 
judge whether it was vindicated by the result. If in the 
light of the result it appears that conditions were not 
present under which it would have furthered rather than 
interfered with the true objects of government, we judge 
that it should not have been made ; if otherwise, we approve 
it, — ^judge that the persons concerned in it were doing their 
duty in acting as they did. But whether they were really 
doing their duty in the full sense of the term in acting as 
they did in a case when the outbreak was successful, or not 
doing it in a case where it failed, is wdiat v/e simply cannot 
t(dl ; for this depends on the state of character which their 
action represetited, and that is beyond our ken. 

112. Such is the necessary imperfection under which all 
historical judgments labour, though historians are not apt 
to recognise it and would be thought much more dull if they 
did. Tliey would have fewer readers if they confined them- 
selves to the analysis of situations, which may be correctly 
made, and omitted judgments on the morality of individuals 
for which, in the proper sense, the data can never be forth- 
coming. Wo scarcely have them for ourselves (excej)t that 
we know that we are none of us what we should be), still 
less for our intimatt; acquaintance; not at ail for men whom 
we onl} know through history, past or present, in regard 
to them, we can only fall back on the generalisation, that 
the best njan- — the inan most disinterestedly devoted to the 
perfecting of humanity, in some form or other, in his own 
person or that of others — is more likely to act in a way that 
is good as measured by its results, those results again being 
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pstiinatod with reference to an ideal of character, and thnt 
this is so even under circumstances of political complication. 
Appearances to the contrary, appearances of harm (h^ne 
from good motives, may be met by the considerations, (1) 
that there is often much egotism in what calls itself con- 
scientiousness, and that the ‘conscientious’ motives whicL 
lead to mischievous acts may not be in the higliest sense 
disinterested ; (2) that to what we call the consequences of 
an action many influences contribute besides the action which 
we call the cause, and if evil seems to clog the consequences 
of action pure in motive, this may be due to other influences 
connected with motives less worthy, while the consequences 
which in the rough we call bad might have been worse but 
for the intervention of the purely-motived action ; (3) that 
the beneficent results are often put to the credit of the 
actions of selfish men when they should rather be credited to 
influences more remote and complex, without which those 
actions would have been impossible or had no good effect, 
and which have arisen out of unselfish activities. We see 
the evil in a course of events and lay the blame on someorie 
who should have acted diflerently, and whom perhaps we take 
as an instance of how good men cause mischief; but we do 
not see the greater evil which would otherwise have ensued. 

In regard to the questions stated above as those which 
the good citizen should set himself in contemplation of 
a possible rebellion, though they are questions to whicli 
it is impossible for a citizen in the heat of a revolutionary 
crisis to give a sufficient answer, and which in fact can only 
be answered after the event, yet they represent objects whicli 
the good citizen will set before himself at such times ; and 
in proportion to the amount of good citizenship, as measured 
by interest in those objects, interest in making the best of 
existing institutions, in maintaining social order and the 
general fabric of rights, interest which leads to a hona fide 
estimate of the value of the existing government in its 
relation to public good, will be the good result of the 
political movement. 
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118 . Looking back on the political theories which we 
Iiavc discussed, we may see that they all start with puHing 
the question to be dealt with in the same way, aud that 
tludr errors are very much due to the way in which they put 
it. They make no inquiry into the development of society 
and of man throu<jjh society. They take no account of other 
forms of community than that regulatcal by a supreme 
coercive power, either in the way of investigating their 
historical origin and connection, or of considering the ideas 
and states of mind which they imply or which render them 
possible. They leave out of sight the process by which men 
have been clothed with rights and duties, and with senses of 
right and duty, which are neither natural nor derived from 
a sovereign power. They look only to the supreme coercive 
power on the one side and to individuals, to whom natural 
rights are ascribed, on the other, and ask what is the nature 
and origin of the right of that supreme coercive power as 
against these natural rights of individuals. The question so 
put can onl^^ be answered by some device for representing 
tbe individuals governed as consenting parties to the exercise 
of government over them. This they no doubt are so long 
as the government is exercised in a way corres^ionding to 
their several wishes ; but, so long as this is the case, there is 
no interference with their ‘ natural liberty ’ to do as they 
like. It is only when this liberty is int(‘rfered with, that 
any occasion arises for an explanation of the compatibility of 
the sovereign’s right with the natural right of the individual ; 
and it is just then that the explanation by the supposition 
that the right of the sovereign is founded on consent, fails. 
But the need of the fictitious explanation arises from a wrong 
way of putting the question ; the power which regulates our 
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coiidiiot in political society is conceived in too abstract a way 
on the one side, and on the other are set over against it, as 
the subjects which it controls, individuals invested with all 
the moral attributes and rights of humanity. But in truth 
it is only as members of a society, as recognising common 
interests and objects, that individuals come to have these 
attributes and rights : and the power, which in a political 
society they have to obey, is derived from the development 
and systematisation of those institutions for the regulation 
of a common life without wnich they would have no rights 
at all. 

114. To ask why I am to submit to the power of the 
state, is to ask why I am to allow my life to bo regulated 
by that complex of institutions without which I literally 
should not have a life to call my own, nor should be able 
to ask for a justification of what I am called on to do. For 
that I may have a life which I can call my own, I must not 
only be conscious of myself and of ends which I present to 
myself as mine ; I must be able to reckon on a certain freedom 
of action and acquisition for the attainment of those ends, 
and this can only be secured through common recognition 
of this freedom on the part of each other by members of a 
society, as being for a common good. Without this, the 
very consciousness of having ends of his own and a life which 
he can direct in a certain way, a life of which he can make 
something, would remain dormant in a man. It is true that 
slaves have been found to have this consciousness in high 
development ; but a slave even at his lowest has been partly 
made what he is by an anceslral life which was not one of 
slavery pure and simple, a life in which certain elementary 
rights were secured to the members of a society tlirougli 
tladr recognition of a common interest. lie retains certain 
spiritual aptitudes from that state of family or tribal freedom. 
This, perhaps, is all that could be said of most of the 
slaves on j)hintations in modern times; but the slavery of the 
ancient world, being mainly founded on captivity in war, was 
compatible with a considerable amount of civilisaiioii on the 
part of the slaves at the time when their slavery began. A 
Jewish slave, e.g., would carry with him into slavery a 
thoi'oughly developed conception of right and law. Slavery, 
moreover, implies the establishment of some regular system 
of rights in the slave-owning societ 3 ^ The slave, especially 
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tlio domestic slave, has the signs and effects of this system, 
all about him. Hence such elementary consciousness of 
rights — of powers that are his own to make the best of — as 
the born slave may inherit from an ancestral life of freedom, 
finds a stimulus to its inward development, though no oppor- 
tunity for outward exercise, in the habits and ideas of civilised 
life with which a common language enables the slave to be- 
come conversant, and which, through the sympathy implied 
in a common language, he to some extent makes his own. 
Thus the apjiearance in slaves of the conception that they 
should be masters of themselves, does not conflict with the 
proposition that only so far as a certain freedom of action 
and acquisition is secured to a body of men through their 
recognition of the exercise of that freedom by each other as 
being for the common good, is there an actual isation of the 
individual’s consciousness of having life and ends of his own. 
The exercise, manifestation, expression of this consciousness 
through a freedom secured in the way described is necessary 
to its real existence, just as language of some sort is necessary 
to the real existence of thought, and bodily movement to that 
of the soul. 

1 15. The demand, again, for a justification of what one is 
called on by authority todo presupposes some standard of right, 
recognised as equally valid for and by the person making the 
demand and others who form a society with him, and such 
a recognised standard in turn implies institutions for the 
regulation of men’s dealings with each other, institutions of 
which the relation to the consciousness of right may be com- 
pared, as above, to that of language to thought. It cannot 
be said that the most elementary consciousness of right is 
prior to tlxom, or they to it. They are the expressions in 
which it becomes real. As conflicting with the momentary 
ineiinatious of the individual, these institutions are a power 
which he obi;ys unwillingly ; which he has to, or is made to, 
obey. But it is only tlm)ugh them that the consciousness 
takes shape and form which expresses itself in the question, 
' Why should I thus be constrained ? By what right is my 
natural right to do as I like overborne '? ’ 

IIG. Tlie doctrine that the rights of government are 
founded on the consent of the governed is a confused way 
of stating the truth, that the institutions by which man is 
moralised, by wliich he comes to do what he sees that he 
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ii'Tist, as distinct from wliat he would like, express a con- 
ception of a common good; that through them theft conception 
takes form and reality ; and that it is in turn through its 
presence in the individual that they have a constreiining 
power over him, a power which is not that of mere fear, still 
less a physical compulsion, but which leads him to do what 
he is not inclined to because there is a law that he should. 

Kousseau, it will be remembered, speaks of the ‘ social 
pact ’ not merely as the foundation of sovereignty or civil 
government, but as the foundation of morality. Through it 
man becomes a moral agent ; for the slavery to appetite he 
substitutes the freedom of subjection to a self-imposed law. 
If he had seen at the same time that rights do not begin till 
duties begin, and that if there was no morality prior to the 
pact there could not be rights, he might have been saved 
from tlie error wluch the notion of there being natural rights 
introduces into his theory. But though he does not seem 
himself to have been aware of the full bearing of his 
own conception, the conception itself is essentially true. 
Setting aside the fictitious representation of an original 
covenant as having given birth to that common ^ ego ’ or 
general will, without which no such covenant would have 
been possible, and of obligations arising out of it, as out of 
a bargain made between cue man and anotlier, it remains 
true that only through a recognition by certain men of a 
common interest, and through the expression of that recog- 
nition in certain regulations of tlieir dealings with each other, 
could morality originate, or any meaning be gained for such 
terms as ‘ ought ’ and ‘ right ’ and their equivalents, 

117. Morality, in the first instance, is the obsc^rvance of 
such regulations, and though a higher morality, the morality 
of the character governed by ‘ disinterested motives,’ i.o. by 
interest in some form of human perf(a*.ti()n, comes to difter- 
entiate itself from this primitive morality consisting in the 
observance of rules established for a common good, yet this 
outward morality is the presupposition of the higher mo- 
rality. Morality and political subjection thus have a common 
source, ^‘political subjection ’ being distitiguislied from that 
of a slave, as a subjection which secures rights to the subject. 
That common source is the rational recognition by certain 
human beings — it may be merely by (children of the same 
parent — of a common well-being which is their well-being, 
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and which they conceive as their well-being whether at any 
moment any one of them is inclined to it or no, and the 
embodiment of that recognition in rules by which the 
inclinations of the individuals are restrained, and a corre- 
sponding freedom of action for the attainment of well-being 
on the whole is secured. 

118. From this common source morality and political 
subjection in all its forms always retain two elements in 
common, one consisting in antagonism to some inclination, 
the other consisting in the consciousness that the anta- 
gonism to inclination is founded on reason or on the con- 
ception of some adequate good. It is the antagonism to 
inclination involved in the moral life, as alone we know it, 
that makes it proper to speak analogically of moral ‘ laws ’ 
and ^imperatives.’ It must be remembered, however, that 
such language is analogical, and that there is an essential 
difference between laws in the strictest sense (laws which 
are indeed not adequately described as general commands of 
a political superior, sanctioned by liability to pains which 
that superior can inflict, but in which a command so sanc- 
tioned is an essential element), and the laws of conscience, 
of which it is the peculiar dignity that they have no external 
im.ponent and no sanction consisting in fear of bodily evil. 
Tlui relation of constraint, in the one case between the man 
and the externally imposed law, in the other between some 
particular desire of the man and his consciousness of some- 
thing absolutedy desirable, we naturally represent in English, 
when we retlect on it, by the common term ‘must.’ ‘I mud 
(!onnect with the main drainage,’ says the householder to 
himself, reflecting on an edict of the Local Board. ‘ I must 
try to get A.B. to leave oft* drinking,’ he says to himself, 
reflecting on a troublesome moral duty of benevolence to his 
neighbour. And if the ‘must’ in the former case represents 
in part the knowledge that compulsion may be put on the 
man who neglects to do what he must, which is no part of 
its meaning in the second, on the other hand the consciousness 
that tlie constraint is for a common good, which wholly 
constitutes the power over inclination in the second case, 
must always be an element in that obedience which is 
properly called obedience to law, or civil or political 
obedience. Simple fear can never constitute such obedience. 
To represent it as the basis of civil subjection is to confound 
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the citizen with the slave, and to represent the motive which 
is needed for the restraint of those in whom the civil sense 
is lacking, and for the occasional reinforcements of the law- 
abiding principle in others, as if it were the normal influence 
in habits of life of which the essential value lies in their 
being independent of it. How far in any particular act of 
conformity to law the fear of penalties may be operative, it 
is impossible to say. What is certain is, that a habit of 
subjection founded upon such fear could not be a basis of 
political or free society ; for to this it is necessary, not 
indeed that everyone subject to the laws should take part in 
voting them, still less that he should consent to their 
application to himself, but that it should represent an idea 
of common good, which each member of the society can 
make his own so far as he is rational, i.e. capable of the 
conception of a common good, however mucli particular 
passions may lead him to ignore it and thus necessitate the 
use of force to prevent him from doing that which, so far 
as ’influenced by the conception of a common good, he would 
willingly abstain from. 

119. Whether the legislative and administrative agencies 
of society can be kept in the main free from bias by private 
interests, and true to the idea of common good, without 
popular control; whether Jigain, if they can, that ‘civil 
sense,’ tliat appreciation of common good on the part of the 
subjects, which is as necessary to a free or political society 
as the direction of law to the maintenance of a common good, 
can be kept alive without active participation of the people in 
legislative functions ; these are questions of circumstances 
which perhaps do not admit of unqualified answers. The views 
of those who looked mainly to the highest development of 
political life in a single small society, have to be modified if 
the object sought for is the extension of political life to the 
largest number of peojde. Tin' siz(' of modern states renders 
necessary the substitution of a representative system fur one 
in which the citizens sliared directly in h'gislidion, and this so 
far tends to weaken the active interest of the citizens in the 
common weal, though the evil may partly be counteracted 
by giving increased importance to iiiuiiicipal or communal 
administration. In some states, from the want of homo- 
geneity or facilities of communication, a representative 
legislature is scarcely possible. In otlers, where if exists, a 
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great amount of power, virtually exempt from popular con- 
trol, has to be left with what Rousseau would have called 
the ‘ prince or magistrate.’ In all this there is a lowering 
of civil vitality as compared with that of the ancient, and 
perhaps of some exceptionally developed modern, common 
wealths. But perhaps this is a temporary loss that we have 
to bear as the price of having recognised the claim to citizen- 
ship as the claim of all men. Certainly all political ideals, 
which require active and direct participation by the citizens 
in the functions of the sovereign state, fail us as soon as we 
try to conceive their realisation on the wide area even of 
civilised mankind. It is easy to conceive a better system 
than tliat of the great states of modern Europe, with their 
national jealousies, rival armies, and hostile tariffs ; but the 
condition of any better state of things would seem to be the 
recognition of some single constraining power, which would 
be even more remote from the active co-operation of the in- 
dividual citizen than is the sovereign power of the great 
states at present, 

120. These considerations may remind us how far re- 
moved from any foundation in their own will the require- 
ments of the modern state must seem to be to most of those 
who have to submit to them. It is true that the necessity 
which the state lays upon the individual is for the most part 
one to which he is so accustomed that he no longer kicks 
against it; but what is it, we may ask, but an external 
necessity, which he no more lays on himself than he does 
the weight of the atmosphere or the pressure of summer 
heat and winter frosts, that compels the ordinary citizen to 
pay rates and taxes, to serve in the army, to abstain from 
walking over the squire’s fields, snaring his hares, or fishing 
in preserved streams, to pay rent, to respect those artificial 
rights of property which only the possessors of them have 
any obvious interest in maintaining, or even (if he is one of 
the ‘ proletariate ’) to keep his hands off the superfluous 
wealth of his neighbour, when he has none of his own to 
h)se? Granted that there are good reasons of social ex- 
pediency for maintaining institutions which thus compel the 
individual to actions and forbearances that are none of his 
willing, is it not abusing words to speak of them as founded 
on a conception of general goodP A conception does not 
float* in the air. It must be somebody’s con(!eption. Whoso 
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conception, then, of general good is it that these institutions 
represent? Not that of most of the people who conform to 
them, for thej do so because tliey are made to, or have come 
to do so habitually from having been long made to ; (i.e. from 
being frightened at the consequences of not conforming, 
not consequences which follow from not conforming in the 
ordinary course of nature, but consequences which the state 
inflicts, artificial consequences.) But when a man is said 
to obey an authority from interest in a common good, some 
other good is meant than that which consists in escaping 
the punishment which the authority would inflict on dis> 
obedience. Is tlien the conception of common good which is 
alleged a conception of it on the part of those who founded 
or who maintain the institutions in question ? But is it not 
certain that private interests have been the main agents in 
establishing, and are still in maintaining, at any rate all the 
more artificial rights of property? Have not our modern 
states, again, in nearly every case been founded on conquest, 
and are not the actual institutions of government in great 
measure the direct result of such conquest, or, where revo- 
lutions have intervened, of violence which has been as little 
governed by any conception of general good? Supposing 
iliat philosophers can find exquisite reasons for considering 
the institutions and requirements which have resulted from 
all this self-seeking and violence to be contributory to the 
common good of those who have to submit to them, is it not 
trifling to speak of them as founded on or representing a 
conception of this good, when no such conception has in- 
fluenced those who established, maintain, or submit to them? 
And is it not seriously misleading, when the requirements of 
the state have so largely arisen out of force directed by 
selfish motives, and when the motive to obedience to those 
requirements is determined by fear, to speak of them as 
having a common source with the morality of which it is 
admitted that the essence is to be disinterested and spon- 
taneous ? 

121. If we would meet these objections fairly, certain 
admissions must be made. The idea of a common good 
which the state fulfils has never been the sole influence 
actuating those who have been agenls in the historical pro- 
cess by which states have come to be formed ; and even so 
far as it has actuated them, it has been only as conceived in 
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some very imperfect form that it has done so. This is equally 
true of those who contribute to the formation and main- 
tenance of states rather as agents, and of those who do so 
rather as patients. No one could pretend that even the 
most thoughtful and dispassionate publicist is capable of the 
idea of the good served by the state to which he belongs, in 
all its fulness. He apprehends it only in some of its bear- 
ings; but it is as a common good that he apprehends it, i.e. 
not as a good for himself or for this man or that more than 
another, but for all members equally in virtue of their rela- 
tion to each other and their common nature. The idea 
which the ordinary citizen has of the common good served 
by the state is much more limited in content. Very likely 
he does not think of it at all in connection with anything 
that the term ‘ state ’ represents to him. But he has a clear 
understanding of certain interests and rights common to 
himself with his neighbours, if only such as consist in getting 
his wages paid at the end of the week, in getting his money’s 
worth at the shop, in the inviolability of his own person and 
that of his wife. Habitually and instinctively, i.e. without 
asking the reason why, he regards the claim which in these 
respects he makes for himself as conditional upon his recog- 
nising a like claim in others, and thus as in the proper sense 
a right, — a claim of which the essence lies in its being com- 
mon to himself with others. Without this instinctive recog- 
nition he is one of the ‘ dangerous classes,’ virtually outlawed 
by himself. With it, though he have no reverence for the 
‘ state ’ under that name, no sense of an interest shared with 
others in maintaining it, he has the needful elementary con- 
ception of a common good maintained by law. It is the 
fault of the state if this conception fails to make him a loyal 
subject, if not an intelligent patriot. It is a sign that the 
state is not a true state ; that it is not fulfilling its primary 
function of maintaining law equally in the interest of all, 
but is being administered in the interest of classes ; whence 
it follows that the obedience which, if not rendered willingly, 
the state compels the citizen to render, is not one that he 
feels any spontaneous interest in rendering, because it does 
not present itself to him as the condition of the maintenance 
of those rights and interests, common to himself with his 
neighbours, which he understands. 

122. But if the law which regulates private relations and 
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its administration are so equally applied to all, that all who 
are capable of a common interest are prompted by that in- 
terest to conform to the law, the result is still only the loyal 
subject as distinct from the intelligent patriot, i.e. as distinct 
from the man who so appreciates the good which in common 
with others he derives from the state — from the nation 
organised in the form of a self-governing community to 
which he behmgs—as to have a passion for serving it, 
whether in the way of defending it from external attack, 
or developing it from within. The citizens of the Roman 
empire were loyal subjects; the admirable maintenance of 
private rights made them that ; but they were not intelligent 
patriots, and chietly because they were not, the empire fell. 
That active interest in the service of the state, which makes 
patriotism in the better sense, can hardly arise while the in- 
dividual’s relation to the state is that of a passive recipient of 
protection in the exercise of his rights of person and property. 
While this is the ense, he will give the state no thanks for 
the protection which he will come to take as a matter of 
course, and will only be conscious of it when it descends upon 
him with some unusual demand for service or payment, and 
then he will be conscious of it in the way of resentment. If 
he is to have a higher feeling of political duty, he must take 
part in the work of the stsite. He must have a share, direct 
or indirect, by himself acting as a member or by voting for 
the members of supreme or provincial assemblies, in making 
and maintaining the laws which he obeys. Only thus will he 
learn to regard the work of the state as a whole, and to transfer 
to the whole the interest which otherwise his particular ex- 
perience would lead him to feel only in that part of its work 
that goes to the maintenance of his own and his neighbour’s 
rights. 

123. Even then his patriotism will hardly be the passion 
which it needs to be, unless his judgment of what lie owes 
to the state is quickened by a feeling of which tlie ‘ patria,’ 
the fatherland, the seat of one’s home, is the natural object ; 
and of this feeling the state becomes the object only so far 
as it is an organisation of a people to whom the individual 
feels himself bound by ties analogous to those whicli bind 
him to his family, ties derived from a common dAvelling- 
jdace with its associations, from common memories, traditions 
and customs, and from the coininon ways of feeling and 
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tliiiiking whicli a common language and still more a common 
literature embodies. Such an organisation of an homo- 
geneous. people the modern state in most cases is (the two 
Austrian states being the most conspicuous exceptions), and 
such the Roman state emphatically was not. 

124. But, it will be said, we are here again falling back 
on our unproved assumption that the state is an institution 
for the promotion of a common good. This granted, it is not 
difficult to make out that in most men at any rate there is a 
sufficient interest in some form of social well-being, sufficient 
understanding of the community between their own well- 
being and that of their neighbours, to make them loyal to 
such an institution. But the question is, whether the pro- 
motion of a common good, at any rate in any sense apprcnaable 
by the multitude, is any necessary characteristic of a state. 
It is admitted that the outward visible sign of a state is the 
presence of a supreme or independent coercive power, to 
which habitual obedience is rendered by a certain multitude 
of people, and that this power may often be exercised in a 
manner apparently detrimental to the general well-being. 
It may be the case, as we have tried to show that it is, that a 
power which is in the main so exercised, and is generally 
felt to be so, is not likely long to maintain its supremacy ; 
but this does not show that a state cannot exist without the 
promotion of the common good of its subjects, or that (in 
any intelligible way) the promotion of such good belongs to 
the idea of a state. A short-lived state is not therefore not 
a state, and if it were, it is ratlier the active interference 
with the subject’s well-being, than a failure to promote it, 
that is fatal to the longlife of a state. How, finally, can the 
state be said to exist for the sake of an end, or to fulfil an 
idea, the contemplation of which, it is admitted, has had 
little to do with the actions which have had most to do with 
bringing states into existence? 

1 25. The last question is a crucial one, which must be 
met at the outset. It must be noticed that the ordinary 
conception of organisation, as we apply it in the interpreta- 
tion of nature, implies that agents may be instrumental in 
the attainment of an end or the fulfilment of an idea of 
which there is no consciousness on the part of the organic 
agents themselves. If it is true on the one hand that the 
interpretation of nature by the supposition of ends external 
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to it, with reference to which its processes are directed, has 
been discarded, and that its rejection has been the condition 
of growth in an exact knowledge of nature, on the other 
hand the recognition of ends immanent in nature, of ideas 
realised within it, is the basis of a scientific explanation of life. 
The phoenomena of life are not ideal, in the sense in which 
the ideal is opposed to that which is sensibly verifiable, but 
they are related to the processes of material change which 
are their conditions, as ideas or ideal ends which those pro- 
cesses contribute to realise, because, while they determine 
the processes (while the processes would not be what they 
are but for relation to them), yet they are not those processes, 
not identical with any one or number of them, or all of them 
together. Life does not reside in any of the organs of life, 
or in any or all of the processes of material change through 
which these pass. Analyse or combine these as you will, you 
do not detect it as the result of the analysis or combination. 
It is a function or end which they realise according to a 
plan or idea which determines their existtuice before they 
exist and survives their disappearance. If it were held, then, 
that the state were an organised community in the same 
sense in which a living body is, of which the members at 
once contribute to the function called life, and are made 
what they are by that function, according to an idea of 
which there is no consciousness on their part, we should onl} 
be following the analogy of the established method of in- 
terpreting nature. 

126. The objection to such a view would be that it repre- 
sents the state as a purely natural, not at all as a moral, 
organism. Moral agency is not merely an agency by which 
an end is attained, or an idea realised, or a function fulfilled, 
but an agency determined by an idea on the part of the 
agent, by his conception of an end or function ; and the 
state would be bi'ought into being and sustained by merely 
natural, as opposed to moral, agency, unless there were a 
consciousness of ends — and of ends the same in principle 
with that served by the state itself — on the part of those by 
whom it is brought into being, and sustained. I say ‘ends 
the same in principle with that served by the state itself,' 
because, if the state arose out of the action of men deter- 
mined, indeed, by the consciousness of ends, but ends wholly 
heterogeneous to that realised by the state, it would not be 
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a moral institution, would not stand in any moral relation 
to men. Now among the influences that have operated in 
the formation of states, a large part, it must be admitted, are 
simply natural. Such are the influences of climate, of dis- 
tribution of mountain and plain, land and water, &c., of all 
physical demarcations and means of communication. But 
these, it is clear, are only organic to the formation of states 
so far as, so to speak, they take a character, which does not 
belong to them as merely natural, from agencies distinctively 
human. 

127. ‘Human, if you like,* it may be replied, ‘but not 
moral, if a moral agency implies any reference to a social or 
human good, to a good which the individual desires because 
it is good for others, or for mankind, as well as himself. In 
the earth- hunger of conquering hordes, in the passions of 
military despots, in the pride or avarice or vindictiveness 
which moved such men as Louis XI or Henry VIII to over- 
ride the semi-anarchy of feudalism with a real sovereignty, 
what is there of reference to such good ? Yet if we suppose 
the influence of such motives as these, together with the 
natural influences just spoken of, to be erased from the 
history of the formation of states, its distinguishing features 
are gone.* 

128. The selfish motives described must not, any more 
than the natural influences, be regarded in abstraction, if 
we would understand their true place in the formation of 
states. The pure desire for social good does not indeed 
operate in human affairs unalloyed by egotistic motives, but 
on the other hand what we call egotistic motives do not act 
without direction from ' an involuntary reference to social 
good, — ‘ involuntary * in the sense that it is so much a matter 
of course that the individual does not distinguish it from 
his ordinary state of mind. The most conspicuous modern 
instance of a man who was instrumental in working great 
and in some ways beneficial changes in the political order of 
Europe, from what we should be apt to call the most purely 
selfish motives, is Napoleon. Without pretending to analyse 
these motives precisely, we may say that a leading one was 
the passion for glory ; but if there is to be truth in the state- 
ment that this passion governed Napoleon, it must be 
qualified by the farther statement that the passion was itself 
governed by social influences, operative on him, from which 
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it derived its particular direction. With all his egotism, 
his individuality was so far governed bj the action of the 
national spirit in and upon him, that he could only glorify 
himself in the greatness of France ; and though the mitioiuil 
spirit expressed itself in an effort after greatness which was 
in many ways of a mischievous and delusive kind, yet it 
again had so much of what may be called the spirit of 
humanity in it, that it required satisfaction in the belief 
that it was serving mankind. Hence the aggrandisement 
of France, in which Napoleon’s passion for glory satisfied 
itself, had to take at least the semblance of a deliverance of 
oppressed peoples, and in taking the semblance it to a great 
extent performed the reality; at any rate in western Ger- 
many and northern Italy, wherever the Code Napoleon was 
introduced. 

129. It is thus that actions of men, whom in themselves 
we reckon bad, are ‘ overruled’ for good. There is nothing 
mysterious or unintelligible in such ‘overruling.’ There is 
notliing in the effect which we ascribe to the ‘ overruling,’ 
anymore than in any effect belonging to the ordinaiy course 
of nature, which there was not in tlie cause as it rc'ally 
was and as we should see it to be if we lully understood it. 
The appearance to the contrary arises I’roin our taking too 
partial and abstract a view of the cause. We look at the 
action e.g. of Napoleon with reference merely to the self- 
ishness of his motives. We forgot how far his motives, in 
respect of their concrete reality, in respect of the actual 
nature of the ends pursued as distinct from the particular 
relation in which those ends stood to his personality, vvcto 
made for him by influences with which his selfishness had 
nothing to do. It was not his selfishness tliat made France 
a nation, or presented to him continuously an end consisting 
in the national aggrandisement of France, or at particular 
periods such ends as the expulsion of the Austrians from 
Italy, the establishment of a centralised political order in 
France on the basis of social equality, the promulgation of 
the civil code, the maintenance of the Frencli system along 
the Ehine. His selfishness gave a particular character to 
his pursuit of these ends, and (so far as it did so) did so for 
evil. Finally it led him into a train of action altogether 
mischievous. But at each stage of his career, if we would 
understand what his particular agency really was, wc must 
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take account of his ends in their full character, as determined 
by influences with wliich his passion for glory no doubt 
co-operated, but which did not originate with it or with him, 
and in some measure represented the struggle of mankind 
towards perfection. 

. 130. And not only must we thus correct our too abstract 
views of the particular agency of such a man as Napoleon. 
If we would understand the apparent results of his action, 
we must bear in mind how much besides his particular 
agency has really gone to produce them, so far as they were 
good; how much of unnoticed effort on the part of men 
obscure because unselfish, how much of silent process in the 
general heart of man. Napoleon was called the ‘ armed 
soldier of revolution,* and it was in that character that lie 
rendered what service he did to men ; but the revolution 
was not the making of him or his likes. Caesar again we 
have learnt to r(?gard as a benefactor of mankind, but it was 
not Ca*sar that made the Roman law, through which chiefly 
or solely the Roman empire became a blessing. The idiosyn- 
crasy, then, of the men who have been most conspicuous in 
the production of great changes in the condition of mankind, 
though it has been an essential eleuumt in their production, 
has becm so only so far as it has been overboriie by influences 
and directed to ends, which were indeed not external to the 
men in question — which on the contrary helped to make them 
inwardly and spiritually what they really were — but which 
Ibrmed no part of their distinguishing idiosyncrasy. If 
that idii)syncrasy was conspicuously selfish, it was still 
not through their selfishness that such men contributed to 
mould the institutions by which nations have been civilised 
and developed, but through their fitness to act as organs of 
impulses and ideas which had previously gained a hold on 
some society of men, and for the realisation of which the 
means and conditions had been preparing quite apart from 
the action of those who became the most noticeable instru- 
ments of their realisation. 

131. The assertion, tlien, that an idea of social good is 
represented by, or realised in, the formation of states, is not 
to be met by pointing to the selfishness and bad passions of 
men who have been instrumental in forming them, if there 
is reason to think that the influences, under the direction 
of which these passions became thus instrumental, are due to 
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the action of such an idea. And when we spcjik thus we do 
not refer to any action of the idea otherwise than in the con- 
sciousness of men. It may be legitimate, as we have seen, 
to consider ideas as existing and acting otherwise, and per- 
haps, on thinking the matter out, we should find ourselves 
compelled to regard the idea of social good as a communi- 
cation to the human consciousness, acoiiscionsness developing 
itself in time, from an eternally complete consciousness. 
But liere we are considering it as a source of the moral 
action of men, and therefore necessarily as having its seat 
in their consciousness, and the proposition advanced is that 
such an idea is a determining element in the consciousness 
of the most selfish men who have been instrumental in the 
formation Or maintenance of states; that only through its 
influence in directing and controlling their actions could 
they be so instrumental ; and that, though its active presence 
in their consciousness is due to the institutions, the organ- 
isation of life, under which they are born and bred, the 
exigence of these institutions is in turn due to the action, 
under other conditions, of the same idea in the minds of men. 

132. It is the necessity of a supreme coercive power to 
the existence of a state that gives plausibility to the view 
that the action of merely selfish passions may lead to the 
formation of states. They have been motive causes, it would 
seem, in the processes by which this ‘ imperiuin ’ has been 
established; as, e.g., the acquisition of military power hy a 
tribal chieftain, the conquest of one tribe by another, the 
supersession of the independent prerogatives of families by a 
tyrant which was the antecedent condition of the formation 
of states in the ancient world, the supersession of feudal 
prerogatives by the royal authority which served the same 
purpose in modern Europe. It is not, however, supreme 
coercive power, simply as such, but supreme coercive power 
exercised in a certain way and for certain ends, that makes 
a state ; viz. exercised according to law, written or custom- 
ary, and for the maintenance of rights. The abstract con- 
sideration of sovereignty has led to these qualifications being 
overlooked. Sovereignty = supreme coercive power, indeed, 
but such power as exercised in and over a state, which 
means with the qualifications specified ; but the mischief of 
beginning with an inquiry into sovereignty before the idea 
of a state has been investigated, is that it leads us to adopt 
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this abstract notion of sovereignty, as merely supreme co- 
ercive power, and then, when we come to think of the state 
as distinguished by sovereignty, makes us suppose that 
supreme coercive power is all that is essential to a state, 
forgetting that it is rather the state that makes the sovereign, 
than the sovereign that makes the state. Supposing one 
man had been master of all the slaves in one of the states of 
the American Union, there would have been a multitude of 
men under one supreme coercive power, but the slaves and 
the master would have formed no state, because there would 
have been no recognised rights of slave against slave 
enforced by the master, nor would dealings hetween master 
and slaves have been regulated by anj law. The iact that 
sovereign power, as implied in the fact of its supremacy, can 
alter any laws, is apt to make us overlook the necessity of 
conformity to law on the part of the sovereign, if he is to be 
the sovereign of a state. A power that altered laws other- 
wise than according to law, according to a constitution, written 
or unwritten, would be incompatible with the existence of a 
state, which is a body of persons, recognised by each other 
as having rights, and possessing certain institutions for the 
maintenance of those rights. The office of the sovereign, as 
an institution of such a society, is to protect those rights 
from invasion, either from without, from foreign nations, or 
from within, from members of the society who cease to 
behave as such. Its supremacy is the society’s independence 
of such attacks from without or within. It is an agency of 
the society, or the society itself acting for this end. If the 
powder, existing for this end, is used on the whole otherwise 
than in conformity either with a formal constitution or with 
customs which virtually serve the purpose of a constitution, 
it is no longer an institution for the maintenance of rights 
and ceases to be the agent of a state. We only count Russia 
a state by a sort of courtesy on the supposition that the 
power of the Czar, though subject to no constitutional control, 
is so far exercised in accordance with a recognised tradition 
of what the public good requires as to be on the whole a sus- 
taiiier of rights. 

It is true that, just as in a state, all law being derived 
from the sovereign, there is a sense in which the sovereign 
is not bound by any law, so there is a sense in which all 
rights are derived from the sovereign, and no power which 
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the sovereign refuses to allow can be a right ; but it is only 
in the sense that, the sovereign being the state acting in a 
certain capacity, and the state being an institution for the 
more complete and harmonious maintenance of the rights 
of its members, a power, claimed as a right, but which the 
state or sovereign refuses to allow, cannot be really com- 
patible with the general system of rights. In other words, 
it is true only on the supposition that a state is made a state 
by the functions which it fuUils of maintaining the rights ot' 
its members as a whole or a system, in such a way that none 
gains at the expense of another (no one has any power 
guaranteed to him through another’s being deprived of that 
power). Thus the state, or the sovereign as a characteristic 
institution of the state, does not create rights, but gives 
fuller reality to rights already existing. It secures and ex- 
tends the exercise of powers, which men, influenced in dealing 
with each other by an idea of common good, had recognised 
in each other as being capable of direction to that common 
good, and had already in a certain measure secured to ea(;h 
other in consequence of that recognition. It is not a state 
unless it does so. 

133. It may be said that this is an arbitrary restriction 
of the term ‘ state.’ If any other word, indeed, can be found 
to express the same thing, by all means let it be used instetiu. 
But some word is wanted for the purpose, because as a matter 
of fact societies of men, already possessing rights, and wliose 
dealings with each other have been regulated by customs 
conformable to those rights, but not existing in the form to 
which the term ‘state’ has just been applied (i.e. not having 
a systematic law in which the rights recognised are har- 
monised, and which is enforced by a power strong enough 
at once to protect a society against disturbance within and 
aggression from without), have come to take on that lorm. 
A w'ord is needed to express that form of society, both 
according to the idea of it which has be(m operative in the 
minds of the members of the societies which have undergone 
the change described (an idea only gradually taking shape 
as the change proceeded), and according to the more explicit 
and distinct idea of it which we form in reflecting on the 
process. The word ‘ state ’ is the one naturally used f<jr the 
purpose. The exact degree to which the process must have 
been carried before the term ‘state* can be applied to the 
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people in which it has gone on, cannot be precisely deter- 
mined, blit as a matter of fact we never apply it except in 
cases where it has gone some way, and we are justified in 
speaking of the state according to its idea as the society in 
which it is completed. 

134. It is a mistake then to think of the state as an 
aggregation of individuals under a sovereign ; equally so 
whether we suppose the individuals as such, or apart from 
what they derive from society, to possess natural rights, or 
suppose them to depend on the sovereign for the possession 
of rights. A state presupposes other forms of community, 
with the rights that arise out of them, and only exists as 
sustaining, securing, and completing them. In order to 
make a state there must have been families o^ which the 
members recognised rights in each other (recognised in each 
other powers capable of direction by reference to a common 
good) ; there must further have been intercourse between 
families, or between tribes that have grown out of families, 
of which each in the same sense recognised rights in the 
other. The recognition of a right being very short of its 
definition, the admission of a right in each other by two 
parties, whether individuals, families, or tribes, being very 
different from agreement as to what the right consists in, 
whiit it is a right to do or acquire, the rights recognised 
need definition and reconciliation in a general law. Wlien 
such a general law has been arrived at, regulating the 
position of members of a family towards each other and the 
dealings of families or tribes with each other; when it is 
voluntarily recognised by a community of families or tribes, 
and maintained by a power strong enough at once to enforce 
it within the community and to defend the integrity of the 
community against attacks from without, then the elementary 
state has been formed. 

135. That, however, is the beginning, not the end, of the 
state. When once it has come into being, new rights arise 
in it (1) through the claim for recognition on the part of 
families and tribes living on the same territory with those 
which in community form the state, but living at first in 
some relation of subjection to them. A common humanity,* 
of which language is the expression, necessarily leads to 
the recognition of some good as common to these families 
with those which form the state. This is in principle the 
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recognition of riglits on their part; and the consequent 
embodiment of this recognition in the laws of the state is 
their admission as members of it. (Instances of this process 
are found in the states of Greece and the early history of 
Rome.) (2) The same thing may happen in regard to 
external communities (‘external’ territorially), whether 
these have been already formed into states or no. It may 
happen through the conquest of one by another, through 
their submission to a common conqueror, as under the 
Roman empire, or through voluntary combination, as with 
the Swiss cantons and the United States of America. 
However the combination may arise, it results in new rights 
as between the combined communities within the system of 
a single state, (d) The extended intercourse between indi- 
viduals, which the formation of the state renders possible, 
leads to new complications in their dealings with each other, 
and with it to new forms of right, especially in regard to 
property; rights as far removed from any obvious foundation 
on the suum cuique principle as the right of a college to the 
great tithes of a parish for which it does nothing. (4) The 
administration of the state gives rise to rights, to the 
establishment of powers necessary for its administration. 
(5) New situations of life may arise out of the extended 
dealings of man with man which the state renders possible 
(e.g. through the crowding of population in certain localities) 
which make new modes of protecting the people a matter 
virtually of right. And, as new rights arise in the state 
once formed, so further purpf)ses are served. It leads to a 
development and rnoralisation of man beyond the stage 
which they must hnve reached before it could be possible. 

186. On this 1 shall dwell more in my next course of 
lectures. What I am now concerned to point out is that, 
however necessary a factor force may have been in the 
process by which states have been formed and transformed, 
it has only been such a factor as co-operating with those 
ideas without which rights could not exist. I say ‘ could not 
exist,* not ‘ could not be recognised,’ because rights are made 
by recognition. There is no right ‘ but thinking makes it 
so’ ; none that is not derived from some idea that men have 
about each other. Nothing is more real than a right, yet 
its existence is purely ideal, if by ‘ ideal ’ is meant that 
which is not dependent on anything material but has its 
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being solely in consciousness. It is to these ideal realities 
that force is subordinate in the creation and development 
of states. The force of conquest from without, the force 
exercised within communities by such agents as the early 
Greek tyrants or the royal suppressors of feudalism in 
modern Europe, has only contributed to the formation of 
states in so far as its effects have taken a character which 
did not belong to them as effects of force ; a character due to 
their operation in a moral world, in which rights already 
(‘xisted, resting on the recognition by men of each other as 
determined, or cnpable of being determined, by the conception 
of a common good. It is not indeed true that only a state 
can produce a state, though modern history might seem to 
favour that notion. As a matter of fact, the formation of 
modern states through feudalism out of an earlier tribal 
system has been dependent on ideas derived from the Roman 
state, if not on institutions actually handed down from it ; 
and the improvement and development of the state-system 
which has taken place since the French Revolution has been 
through agencies which all presuppose and are determined 
by the previous existence of states. But the Greek states, 
so far as we know, were a first institution of the kind, not 
a result of propagation from previously existing states. But 
the action which brought them into being was only effectual 
for its purpose, because the idea of right, though only in the 
form of family or tribal right, was already in operation. 
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H. HAS TEE CITIZEN BIOETS AGAINST TEE 
STATE r 


137. I PROPOSE to pursue the inquiry, begun in my last 
course, int® the niiture and functions of the state. In the 
lust course we were chiefly occupied with criticism. We 
have seen that no true conception of the rights of individuals 
against each other or against the state, or of the rights of 
the state over individuals, can he arrived at, while we look 
upon the state merely as an aggregation of individuals under 
a sovereign power that is able to compel their obedience, 
and consider this power of compelling a general obedience 
to be the characteristic thing in a state. So long as this 
view is retained, no satisfactory answer can be given to the 
question, by what right the sovereign compels the obedience 
of individuals. It can only be met either by some device 
for representing the individuals as so consenting to the 
exercise of sovereign power over them that it is no violation 
of their individual rights, or by representing the rights of 
individuals as derived irom the sovercugn and thus as having 
no existence against it. But it is obviously very olten 
against the will of individuals that the sovereign power is 
exercised over them j indeed if it were not so, its character- 
istic as a power of compulsion would be lost; it would not 
be a sovereign power; and the fact tliat the majority of a 
given multitude may consent to its exercise over an uncon- 
senting minority, is no justification for its exercise over that 
minority, if its justification is founded on consent; the 
representation that the minority virtually consent to be 
bound by the will of the majority being an obvious fiction. 
On the other hand, the theory that all right is derived from 
a sovereign, that it is a power of which the sovereign secures 
the exercise to the individual, and that therefore there can 
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be no right against the sovereign, conflicts with the primary 
demands of human consciousness. It implies the identifica- 
tion of ought’ with ‘I am forced to.’ Reducing the 
‘ right ’ of the sovereign simplj to a power, it makes it 
unintelligible that this power should yet represent itself as 
a right, and claim obedience to itself as such. No such 
flieory indeed admits of consistent statement. To say (with 
Hobbes) that a law may be inequitable or pernicious, 
though it cannot be unjust, is to admit a criticism of laws, 
a distinction between those enactments of the sovereign 
which are what they should be and those which are not. 
And this is to recognise the individual’s demand for a justifi- 
cation of the laws which he obeys ; to admit in effect that 
tliere is some rule of right, of which the individual is con- 
scious, and to which law ought to conform. 

Id8. It is equally impossible, then, to hold that the right 
of the sovereign power in a state over its members is de- 
pendent on their consent, and, on the other hand, that these 
members have no rights except such as are constituted and 
conferred upon them by the sovereign. The sovereign, and 
tlie state itself as distinguished by the existence of a sovereign 
power, presupposes rights and is an institution for their 
maintenance. But these rights do not belong to individuals 
as they might be in a state of nature, or as they might be if 
each acted irrespectively of the others. They belong to them 
as members of a society in which each recognises the other as 
an originator of action in the same sense in which he is con- 
scious of being so himself (as an ‘ ego,’ as himself the object 
wliich determines the action), and thus regards the free 
exennse of his own powers as dependent upon his allowiijg 
an equally free exercise of his powers to every other member 
of the society. There is no harm in saying that they belong 
to individuals as such, if we understand what we mean by 
‘individual,’ and if we mean by it a self-determining subject, 
conscious of itself as one among other such subjects, and of 
its relation to them as making it what it is ; for then there is 
no opposition between the attachment of rights to the in- 
dividuals as such and their derivation from society. They 
attach to the individual, but only as a member of a society of 
free agents, as recognising himself and recognised by others 
to be such a member, as doing and done by accordingly. A 
right, then, to act unsocially, — to act otherwise than as 

TTrkT TT n fl 
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belonging to a society of Avhich each nieniber keeps the 
exercise of his j)owers within the limits necessary to the lilce 
exercise by all the other members, — is a contradiction. No 
one can say that, unless he has consented to such a limita- 
tion of his powers, he has a right to resist it. The fact of 
his not consenting would be an extinction of all right on his 
part. 

139. The state then presupposes rights, and rights of 
individuals. It is a form which society takes in order 
to maintain them. But rights have no being exce2)t in a 
society of men recognising each other as laoi Kal ofiotoi. They 
are constituted by that mutual recognition. In analysing 
the nature of any right, we may convtniiently look at it on 
two sides, ahd consider it as on the one hand a claim of the 
individual, arising out of his rational nature, to the free 
exercise of some faculty ; on the other, as a concession of that 
claim by society, a power given by it to the individual of 
putting the claim in force. But we must be on our guard 
against supposing that these distinguishable sides have any 
reall}" separate existence. It is only a man’s consciousness 
of having an object in common with others, a well-being 
which is consciously his in being theirs and theirs in being 
his, — only the fact that they are recognised by liiin and he 
by them as having this object, — that gives him the chiiin 
described. There can be no reciprocal claim on the part of 
a man and an animal each to exercise his powers unim- 
peded by the other, because there is no consciousness common 
to them. But a claim founded on smdi a common conscious- 
ness is already a claim conceded; already a claim to whi<di 
reality is given by social recognition, and thus imidicitly 
a right. 

140. It is in this sense that a slave has ‘natural rights.’ 
Theyare ‘natural’ in the sense of beingimh^pendent of, and in 
conflict with, the laws of the state in which he lives, but they 
are not independent of social relations. They arise out of 
the fact that there is a consciousness of objects common to 
the slave with those among whom he lives, — whether other 
slaves or the family of his owner , — and that this conscious- 
ness constitutes at once a claim on the part of each of those 
who share it to exercise a free activity conditionally upon his 
allowing a like activity in the others, and a recognition of this 
claim by the others through which it is realised. The slave 
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thus derives from his social relations a real right which the 
law of the state refuses to admit. The law cannot prevent 
him from acting and being treated, within certain limits, as 
a member of a society of persons freely seeking a common 
good. Now that capability of living in a certain limited com- 
munity with a certain limited number of human beings, 
whicli tlie slave cannot he prevented from exhibiting, is in 
principle a capability of living in community with any other 
human beings, supposing the necessary training to be allowed ; 
and as every such capability constitutes a right, we are 
entitled to say that the slave has a right to citizenship, to a 
recognised equality of freedom with any and every one with 
whom lie has to do, and that in refusing him not only 
citizensliip but the means of training his cap«ability of 
citizensliip, the state is violating a right founded on that 
common human consciousness whicli is evinced both by the 
language which the slave speaks, and by actual social re- 
lations subsisting betw(‘en him and others. And on the 
sumo princi23le upon which a state is violating natural rights 
in maintaining slavery, it does the same in using force, 
except under the necessity of self-defence, against members 
of another community. Membership of any community is so 
far, in principle, membership of all communities as to con- 
stitute a right to be treated as a freeman by all other men, 
to be exempt from subjection to force except for prevention 
of Ibrce. 

141. A man may thus have rights as a member of a 
family or of human society in any other form, without being a 
member of a state at all, — rights which remain rights though 
any particular stale or all states refuse to recognise them ; 
and a meuiber of a state, on the ground of that capability of 
living as a freeman among freemen which is implied in his 
being a mcinbor of a state, has rights as against all other 
states and their members. These latter rights are in fact 
during peace recognised by all civilised states. It is the 
object of ‘ private international law ’ to reduce them to 
a system. But though it follows from this that the state 
does not create rights, it may be still true to say that the 
members of a state derive their rights from the state and 
have no rights against it. We have already seen that a 
right against society, as such, is an impossibility ; that every 
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ripfht is derived from some social relation ; that a right 
against any group of associated men depends on association, 
as Laos Kai ofxoLoSy with them and with some other men. Now 
for the member of a state to say that his rights are derived 
from his social relations, and to ,say that thej^ are derived 
from his position as member of a state, are the same thing. 
The state is for him the complex of tliose social relations 
out of which rights arise, so fiir as those rights have come 
to be regulated and harmonised according to a general law, 
which is recognised by a certain multitude of per.sons, nud 
which there is sufficient power to secure against violation 
from without and from within. The other forms of com- 
munit}' which precede and are independent of the formation 
of the statej do not continue to exist outside it, nor yet are 
they superseded by it. They are carried on into it. They 
become its organic members, supporting its life and in turn 
maintained it in a new harmony with each other. Tims 
the citizen's rights, e.g. as a husband or head of a family or 
a holder of property, though such rights, arising out of other 
social relations than that of citizen to citizen, exished when 
as yet there was no state, are yet to the citizen derived from 
the state, from that more highly developed form of society 
in which the association of the family and tliat of possessors 
who respect each other’s possessions are included as in a 
fuller whole; which secures to the citizen his family rights 
and his rights as a holder of property, but under conditions 
and limitations which the membership of the fuller whole. — 
the reconciliation of rights arising out of one sort of social 
capability with those arising out of another — renders 
necessary. Nor can the citizen have any right against the 
state, in the sense of a right to act otherwise than as a 
member of some society, the state being for its members tlio 
society of societies, the society in which all their claims 
upon each other are mutually adjusted. 

142. But what exactly is meant by the citizen’s acting 
‘as a member of his state’? What does the assertion that 
he can have no right to act otherwise than as a member of 
his state amount to ? Does it mean that he has no right to 
disobey the law of the state to which he belongs, whatever 
that law may be? that he is not entitled to exercise his 
powers in any way that the law forbids and to refuse to 
exercise them in any way that it commands? This question 
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was virtually dealt with before * in considering the justifiability 
of resistance to an ostensible sovereign. The only unqualified 
answer that can be given to it is one that may seem too 
general to be of much practical use, viz. that so far as the 
laws anywhere or at any time in force fulfil the idea of a 
state, there can be no right to disobey them ; or, that there 
can be no right to disobey the law of the state except in the 
interest of the state ; i.e. for the purpose of making the 
state in respect of its actual laws more completely correspond 
to what it is in tendency or idea, viz. the reconciler and 
sustainer of the rights that arise out of the social relations 
of men. On this principle there can be no right to disobey 
or evade any particular law on the ground that it inter- 
feres with any freedom of action, any right of man aging 
his children or ‘doing what he will with his own,’ which 
but for that law the individual would possess. Any power 
which has been allowed to the individual up to a certain 
time, he is apt to regard as permanently his right. It has, 
indeed, been so far his right, if the exercise of that power 
has been allowed with any reference to social good, but it 
does not, as he is apt to think, remain his right when a law 
has been enacted that interferes with it. A man e.g. has 
been allowed to drive at any pace he likes through the 
streets, to build houses without any reference to sanitary 
conditions, to keep his children at home or send them to 
work ‘ analphabetic,’ to buy or sell alcoholic drinks at his 
pleasure. If laws are passed intin-fering with anj^ or all (.^f 
these powers, he says that his rights are being violated. 
But he only possessed these powers as rights through mem- 
bership of a society which secured thmn to him, and of which 
the only permanent bond consists in the reference to the 
well-being of its members as a whole. It has been the 
social recognition grounded on that reference that has 
rendered certain of his powers rights. If upon new con- 
ditions arising, or u[)on elements of social good being taken 
account of which had been overlooked before, or upon persuiis 
being taken into the reckoning as capable of participation in 
the social well-being who had previously been treated merely 
as means to its attainment, — if in any of these ways or 
otherwise the reference to social well-being suggest the 
necessity of some further regulation of the iudividual’a 

' r Above, sections 100, 101.] 
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libiTty to do as he pleases, he can plead no ri^ht against 
this regulation, for every right that he has possessed Iras 
been dependent on that social judgment of its conipatibilitj' 
with general well-being which in respect to the liberties in 
question is now reversed. 

148. ‘ Is then,^ it may be asked, ‘the general judginenl 
as to the requirements of social well-being so absolutely 
authoritative that no individual right can exist against it? 
What if according to this judgment the institution of slavery 
is so necessary that citizens are prohibited by law from 
teaching slaves to read and from hai’bouring runaways? 
or if according to it the maintenance of a certain form of 
worship is so necessary that no other worship can be allowed 
and no opinion expressed antagonistic to it? lias the 
individual no rights against enactments founded on such 
accepted views of social w(41-being?’ We may answer: A 
right against society as such, a right to act without reference 
to the needs or good of society, is an impossibility, since 
every right depends on some social relation, and a right 
against any group of associated men depends upon associa- 
tion on some footing of equality with them or with some 
other men. We saw how the right of the slave really rested 
on this basis, on a social capacity shown in the footing 
on which he actually lives with other men. On this principle 
it would follow, if we regard the state as the sustain (‘r 
and harmoniser of social relations, that the individual can 
have no right against the state ; that its law must be to him 
of absolute authority. But in fact, as actual states at best 
fulfil but partially their ideal function, we cannot apply this 
rule to practice. The general principle that the citizen must 
never act otherwise than as a citizen, does nut carry with it 
an obligation under all conditions to conform to the law of 
his state, since those laws may be inconsistent with the true 
end of the state as the sustainer and harmoniser of social 
relations. The assertion, however, by the citizen of any 
right which the state does not recognise must be founded 
on a reference to an acknowledged social good. The fact 
that tlie individual would like to exercise the power claimed 
as a right does not render the exercise of it a right, nor does 
the fact that he has been hitherto allowed to exercise it render 
it a right, if social requirements have arisen under changed 
conditions, or have newly come to be recognised, with 
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wliich its exercise is incompatible. The reason that the 
assertion of an ille^nil rij^ht must be founded on reference to 
acknowledged social good is that, as we have seen, no exercise 
of a power, however abstractedly desirable for the promotion 
of human good it might be, can be claimed as a riglit unless 
there is some common consciousness of utility shared by the 
person making the claim and those on whom it is made. It 
is not a question whether or no it ought to be claimed as a 
right ; it simply cannot be claimed except on this condition. 
It would have been impossible, e.g., in an ancient state, where 
the symbol of social union was some local worship, for a 
monotheistic reformer to claim a right to attempt the 
subversion of that worship. If a duty to do so had suggested 
itself, consciousness of the duty could never have expressed 
itself in the form of a claim of right, in the absence of any 
possible sense of a public interest in the religious revolution 
to which the claim could be addressed. Thus, just as it is 
not the exercise of every power, properly claimable as a right, 
that is a right in the lull or explicit sense of being legally 
established, so it is not every power, of which the exercise 
would be desirable in an ideal state of things, that is properly 
claimable as a right. The condition of its being so claimable 
is that its exercise should be contributory to some social good 
which the public conscience is capable of appreciating, not 
necessarily one which in the existing prevalence of private in- 
terests can obtain due acknowledgment, but still one of which 
men in their actions and language show themselves to be aware. 

144. Thus to the question. Has the individual no riglits 
against enactments founded on imperfect views of social 
well-being P we may answer. He has no rights against 
them founded on any right to do as he likes. Whatever 
counter-rights he has must be founded on a relation to the 
social well-being, and that a relation of which his fellow- 
citizens are aware. He must be able to point to some public 
interest, generally recognised as such, which is involved in 
the exercise of the power claimed by him as a right; to show 
that it is not the general well-being, even as conceived by 
his fellow-citizens, but some special interest of a class that 
is concerned in preventing the exercise of the power claimed. 
In regard to the right of teaching or harbouring the slave, 
he must appeal to the actual capacity of the slave for com- 
munity with other men as evinced in the maimer described 
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above, to tlie recognition of this capacity as shown by the 
actual behaviour of the citizens in many respects towards 
the slave, to the addition to social well-being that results 
from the realisation of this capacity in all who possess it 
through rights being legally guaranteed to them. In this 
way lie must show that the reference to social well-being, 
on which is founded the recognition of powers as rights, 
if fairly and thoroughly carried out, leads to the exercise of 
powers in favour of the slave, in the manner described, 
not to the prohibition of chat exercise as the supposed law 
prohibits it. The response which in doing so he elicits from 
the conscience of fellow-citizens shows that in talking ot 
the slave as ‘ a man and a brother,’ he is exercising what is 
implicitly his right, though itisaright which has not become 
explicit through legal enactments. This response supplies 
the factor of social recognition which, as we have seen, is 
necessary in order to render the exercise of any power a right. 
To have an implicit right, however, to exercise a power 
which the law disallows is not the same thing as having a 
right to exercise that right. The right may be claimed 
without the power being actually exercised so long as the 
law prohibits its exercise. The question, therefore, would 
arise whether the citizen was doing his duty as such — 
acting as a member of the state — if he not merely did what 
he could for the repeal of the law prohibiting the instruction 
of a slave or the assistance of runaways, but himself in 
defiance of the law instructed and assisted them. As a 
general rule, no doubt, even bad laws, laws representing 
the interests of classes or individuals as opposed to those of 
the community, should be obeyed. There can be no right to 
disobey them, even while their repeal is urged on the ground 
that they violate rights, because the public interest, on 
which all rights are founded, is more concerned in the general 
obedience to law than in the exercise of those powers by 
individuals or classes which the objectionable laws unfairly 
withhold. The maintenance of a duty prohibiting the 
imi)ort of certain articles in the interest of certain manu- 
facturers would be no justification for smuggling these 
articles. The smuggler acts for his private gain, as does 
the man who buys of him ; and no violation of the hiw 
for the private gain of the violator, however unfair the 
law violated, can justify itself by reference to a recognised 
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public good, or consequently be vindicated as a right. On 
the other hand, there may be cases in which the public 
interest — not merely according to some remote philosopher’s 
view of it, but according to conceptions which the people 
are able to assimilate — is best served by a violation of some 
actual law. It is so in regard to slavery when the public 
conscience has come to recognise a capacity for right (for 
exercising powers under the control of a reference to general 
well-being) in a body of^ men to whom legal rights have 
hitherto been refused, but when some powerful class in its 
own interest resists the alteration of the law. In such a 
case the violation of the law on behalf of the slave is not 
only not a violation in the interest of the violator ; the 
general sense of right on which the general observance of 
law depends being represented by it, there is no danger 
of its making a breach in the law-abiding habits of the 
people. 

145. ‘But this,’ it will b(} said, ‘ is to assume a condition 
of things in which the real difficulty of the question dis- 
appears. What is to be done when no recognition of the 
implicit rights of the slave can be elicited from the public 
conscience ; when the legal prohibitions described are sup- 
ported by the only conceptions of general good of which the 
body of citizens is capable ? Has the citizen still a right to 
disregard tliese legjil prohibitions ? Is the assertion of such a 
right compatible with the doctrine that social recognition of 
any mode of action as contributory to the common good is 
necessary to constitute a right so to act, and that no member 
of a state can have a right to act otherwise than according 
to that position ? ’ The question, be it observed, is not as to 
the right of the slave, but as to the right of the citizen to 
treat the slave as having rights in a state of which the law 
forbids his being so treated. The claim of the slave to be 
free, his right implicit to have rights explicit, i.e. to 
membership of a society of which each member is treated 
by the rest as entitled to seidc his own good in his own way, 
on the supposition that he so seeks it as not to interfere with 
the like freedom of quest on the part of others, rests, as wo 
have seen, on the fact that the slave is determined by con- 
ceptions of a good common to himself with others, as shown 
by the actual social relations in which he lives. No state- 
law can neutralise this right. The state may refuse liim 
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fjiiiiily rights and rights of property, but it cannot help his 
living as a nnnnbor of a family, acting and being treated as 
a father, husband, son, or brother, and therefore cannot ex- 
tinguish the rights which are necessarily involved in his so 
acting and being so treated. Nor can it prevent him from 
appropriating things and from associating with others on the 
understanding that the}" respect each other’s appropriations, 
and thus possessing and exercising rights of property. He 
has thus rights which the state neither gives nor can take 
away, and they amount to or constitute a right to freedom 
in tlie sense exjdained. The state, under which the slave 
is a slave, refusing to recognise this right, he is not limited 
in its ex(uvise by membership of the shite. He has a right 
to assert his right to such membership in any way compatible 
with that susceptibility to the claims of human fellowship 
on which the right rests. Other men have claims upon him, 
conditioning his rights, but the state, as such, which refuses 
to recognise his rights, has no chiiiii on him, Tlu^ obligiitiou 
to observe the law, because it is the law, does not exist for 
him. 

146. It is otherwise with the citizen. The slave has a claim 
upon him to be treated in a certain way, the claim which is 
properly described as that of a common humanity. But the 
state which forbids him so to treat the slave has also a claim 
upon him, a claim which embodies many of the claims that 
arise out of a common humanity in a form that reconciles 
them with each other. Now it may he argued that the 
claim of the state is only absolutely paramount on the sup- 
position that in its commands and prohibitions it tabes 
account of all the claims that arise out of human fellowship; 
that its authority over the individual is in principle the 
authority of those claims, taken sis a whole ; thsit if, as in 
the case supposed, its ordinances conflict with tliuse claims as 
possessed by a Ccrtsiin class of persons, tlieir authority, wliicli 
is essentially a conditional or derived siutbority, disajspeais ; 
that a disregsird of them in the interest of the claims which 
they disregard is really conformity to the re(|uiremeiits of 
the state according to its true end or idea, since it iiitorferos 
with none of the claims or interests which the state has its 
value in maintaining or protecting, but, on the contrary, forces 
on the attention of members of the state claims which they 
hitherto disn'garded ; and that if the conscience of the 
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citizens is so far mastered by the special private interests 
wliicli the institution of slavery breeds that it cannot be 
brought to recognise action on the slave’s behalf as con- 
tributory to a common good, yet there is no ground under 
such conditions for considering a man’s fellow-citizens to be 
the sole organs of the recognition which is needed to render 
his power of action a right; that the needful recognition is 
at any rate forthcoming from the slave, and from all those 
acquainted with the action in whom the idea of a good 
common to each man with others operates freely. 

147. This may be truly urged, but it does not therefore 
follow that the duty of befriending the slave is necessarily 
paramount to the duty of obeying the law which forbids liis 
being befriended : and if it is possible for the latter duty to 
be p.M’amount, it will follow, on the principle that there is no 
right to violate a duty, that under certain conditions the 
right of helpijig the slave ina}^ be cancelled by the duty of 
obeying the prohibitory law. It would be so if the violation 
of law in the interest ol the slave were liable to result in 
general anarchy, not merely in the sense of the dissolution 
of this or that form of civil combiniition, but of the disap- 
pearance of the conditions under which any civil combination 
is possible; for such a destruction of the state would mean 
a general loss of fi*eedom, a general substitution of force for 
mutual good-will in men’s dealings with each other, that 
would outweigh the evil of any slavery under such limitations 
and regulations as an organised state imposes on it. 
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I. PEIVATE BIGUTS. 

THE ItiailT TO LIFE AND LlBEllTY. 

148 . Eeturning from this difrressioi], we resume our cou' 

sideration of the nature and functions of the state. In order 
to understand this nature, we must understand the nature of 
those rights which do not come into being with the state, 
but arise out of social relations that may exist where a state 
is not; it being the first though not the only office of the 
state to maintain those rights. They depend for their ex- 
istence, indeed, on society, a society of men who recognise 
each otlier as To-ot koI ofioioi^ as capable of a common well- 
being, but not on society’s having assumed the form of a 
state. They may therefore be treated as claims of the in- 
dividual without reference to the form of the society which 
concedes or recognises them, and on whose recognition, as we 
have seen, their nature as rights depends. Only it must be 
bonie in mind that the form in which these claims are 
admitted and acted on by men in their dealings with each 
other varies with the form of society ; that the actual form, 
e.g., in which the individual’s right of property is admitted 
under a patriarchal is very different from that in which 

it is admitted in a state ; and that though the principle of 
each right is throughout the same, it is a principle which 
only comes to be fully recognised and acted on when the 
state has not only been formed, but fully developed according 
to its idea, 

149. The rights which may be treated as independent or 
tlie state in the sense explained are of course those Mhich 
aie commonly distinguished as yrivatc, in opposition to 
imhlic rights. ‘ If rights be analysed, they will be found to 
consist of several kinds. IA)r, first, they are such as regard 
a man’s own person ; secondly, such as regard his dominion 
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over the external and sensible things by which he is sur- 
rounded ; thirdly, such as regard his private relations as a 
member of a family ; fourthly, such as regard his social state 
or condition as a member of the community : tlie first of 
which classes may be designated as personal rights ; the 
second, as rights of property ; the third, as rights in private 
relations', and the iouvih, public rights,’ (Stephen, Comm., 
I, p. 136.) 

150. An objection might fairly be made to distinguishing 
one class of rights as ‘personal,’ on the ground that all 
rights are so; not merely in the legal sense of ‘person,’ 
according to which the proposition is a truism, since every 
right implies a person as its subject, but in the moral sense, 
since all rights depend on that capacity in the 'individual 
for being determined by a conception of well-being, ns an 
object at once for himself and for others, which constitutes 
personality in the moral sense. By personal rights in the 
above classification are m'^ant rights of life and liberty, i.e. 
of preserving one’s body from the violence of other men, and 
of using it as an instrument only of one’s own will; if of 
another’s, still only through one’s own. The reason why 
these come to be spoken of as ‘ personal ’ is probably the 
same with the reason why we talk of a man’s ‘])erson’ in 
the sense simply of his body. They may, however, be 
reckoned in a special sense personal even by those who 
consider all rights personal, because the person’s possession 
of a body and its exclusive determination by his own will 
is the condition of his exercising any other rights, — indeed, 
of all manifestation of personality. Pr(went a man from 
possessing property (in the ordinary sense), and his person- 
ality may still remain. Prevent him (if it were possible) 
from using his body to express a will, and the will itself 
could not become a reality ; he would not be really a person, 

151. If there are such things as rights at all, then, there 
must be aright to life and liberty, or, to put it more properly, 
to free life. No distinction can be made between the right 
to life and the right to liberty, for there can be no right to 
mere life, no right to life on the part of a being that has 
not also the right to use the life according to the motions of 
its own will. What is the foundation of this right? The 
answer is, capacity on the part of the subject for membership 
pf a society, for determination of the will, and through it of 
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tlie bodily or^anisatioii, by the conception of a well-being 
us coinnion to self with others. This capacity is the foundation 
of the rig’ht, or the right potentially, which becomes jictnal 
through the recognition of the capacity by a society, and 
through the power which the society in consequence secures 
to the individual of acting according to the capacity. In 
2 )rinciple, or intrinsically, or in respect of that which it has 
it in itself to become, the right is one that belongs to every 
man in virtue of his human nature (of the qualities that 
render him capable of any fellowship with any other men), 
and is a right as between him and any other men ; because, 
as we have seen, the qualities which enable him to act as a 
member of any one society having the general well-being of 
its members for its object (as distinct from any special object 
niquiring special talent for its accomplishment) form a 
capacity for membership of any other such society ; but 
actually, or as recognised, it only gradually becomes a right 
pf a man, as man, and against all men. 

152. At first it is only a right of the man as a member 
of some one particular society, and a right as between him 
and the other members of that society, the society being 
imturally a family or tribe. Then, as several such societies 
come to recognise, in some limited way, a common well- 
being, and thus to associate on settled terms, it monies to be 
a right not merely between the members of any one of the 
societies, but between members of the several families or 
tribes in their dealings with each other, not, however, as 
men, but only as belonging to this or that particular family. 
This is the state of things in which, if one man is damaged 
or killed, compensation is made according to the terms of 
some customary law by the family or tribe of the offender to 
that of the man damaged or killed, the com[)eiisatioii vary- 
ing according to the rank of the family. Upon this syshmi, 
generally through some fusion of family demarcations and 
privileges, whether through pressure upward of a population 
hitherto inferior, or through a levelling effected by some 
external power, there supervenes one in which the relation 
between citizen and citizen, as such, is substituted for that 
between family and family as such. This substitution is 
one of the essential processes in tin? formation of the state. 
It is compatible, however, with the closest limitation of the 
privileges of citizenship, and implies no acknowledgment in 
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mnu aa man of the ri^ht to free life ascribed to the citizt u 
as citizen. In the ancient world the companion of citizen- 
ship is everywhere slavery, and it was only actual citizenship, 
not any such capacity for becoming a citizen as miglit 
naturally bo held to be implied in civil birth, that was 
considered to give a right to live; for the exposure of 
children was everywhere practised ‘ (and with the approval 
of the philosophers), a practice in strong contrast with the 
principle of modern law that even a child in the womb has 
a right to live. 

153. The influences commonly pointed out as instrumental 
in bringing about the recognition of rights in the man, as in- 
d(‘])endent of particular citizenship, are these : (1) The adju- 
dication by Roman praflors of questions at issue between 
citizens and those who were not so, which led to the forma- 
tion of the system of ‘equity,’ independent of the old civil 
law and tending gradually to be substituted for it. The 
existence of such a svstem, however, presupposes the 
recognition of rights so far independent of citizenship in a 
particular state as to obtain between citizens of different 
states. (2) The doctrine of a ‘ law of nature,’ ai^plicable to 
dealings of all men, popularised by the Stoics. (3) The 
Christ! Mil conception of the universal redemption of a 
brotherhood, of which all could become members through a 
mental act within the power of all. 

154. The admission of a right to free life on the part of 
every man, as man, does in fact logically imply the con- 
ception of all men as forming one society in which each 
individual has some service to render, one organism in 
which etich has a function to fulfil. There can be no claim 
on society such as constitub's a right, except in respect of a 
capacity f ready (i.e. under determination by conception of 
tin' guod) to contribute to its good. If the claim is made 
on behalf of any and every human being, it must be a claim 
on human society as a whole, and there must be a possible 


' Tfioitiis ppoalo of It as ii peculiarity 
of thti Jcu's ui)d Ooi'inaiis tliat they did 
iKit .illow the killiuj^ of younger children 
(//i.s/., E, 5, (ienn. m). Anslotlo (Tol. 

1), 10) enjoins that irtirt)- 

pwjj-fvov shall bo brought up, but soouis 
to condemn exposure, prelorring that 
the required limit of population should 
be preserved by destruction of the 


embryo, on the principle that rh '6 (tlov 
Kal rh fjL^ ^tu}pi(r/J.4voj/ 7ij aiV^rjcrei /cal 
TrS (ijv ftrrai. I’lato’s rule is tlie same 
as regards the dt'feetivo children and 
tli(* proeiiring abortion, but ho loaves it 
in the dark whether he meant any 
healthy eliildren, a»‘tnally born, to be 
put out of the w.iy (Rep. 460 C. and 
>161 C.;. 
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common good of human societ}^ as a whole, conceivable as 
independent of the special conditions of particular societies, 
to render such a claim possible. We often find, however, 
that men assimilate a practical idea in respect of one of 
its implications without doing so in respect of the rest. 
Thus the idea of the individual’s right to free life has 
been strongly laid hold of in ChrivSteiidom in what may 
he called an abstract or negative way, but little notice 
has been taken of what it involves. Slavery is everywhere 
condemned. It is established that no one has a right to 
prevent the individual from determining the conditions of 
liis own life. We treat liie as sacred even in the Iniman 
embryo, and even in hopeless idiots and lunatics recognist' a 
right to live, a recognition wliicdi can only be rationally 
explained on either or both of two grounds: (1) that we do 
not consider either their lives, or the society which a man 
may freely serve, to be limited to this earth, and thus 
ascribe to them a right to live on the strength of a social 
capacity which under other conditions may become what it 
is not here ; or (2) that the distinction between curable and 
incurable, between complete and incomplete, social incapacity 
is so indefinite that we cannot in any case safely assume it 
to be such as to extinguish the right to live. Or perhaps it 
may be argued that even in cases where the incapacity is nseor- 
tainably incurable, the patient has still a social function (as 
undoubtedly those who are incurably ill in other ways have), 
a passive function as the object of afiectioiiate iniiiisl rations 
arising out of family instincts and memories ; and that the 
right to have life protected corresponds to this passive social 
function. The fact, however, that we have almost to cast 
about in certain cases for an explanation of the established 
belief in the sacred ness of human life, shows how deeply 
rooted that belief is unless where some counter-belief inter- 
feres with it. 

155. On the other hand, it is equally noticeable that 
there are counter-beliefs which, under conditions, do neutralise 
it, and that certain other beli(ifs, which form its proper 
complement, have very slight hold on the mind of modern 
Christendom. It is taken for granted that the exigencies 
of the state in war, whether the war be necessary or not for 
saving the state from dissolution, absolutely neutralise the 
right to live. We are little influencsed by the idea of the 
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universal brotherhood of men, of mankind as forming- one 
society with a common good, of which the conception may 
determine the action of its members. In international 
dealings we are apt to suppose that it can have no place 
at all. Yet, as has been pointed out, it is the proper 
correlative of the admission of a right to free life as belong- 
ing to man in virtue simpl}’- of his human nature. And 
though this right can only be grounded on the capacity, 
which belongs to the human nature, for freely fulfilling some 
function in the social organism, we do very little to give 
reality to the capacity or to enable it to realise itself. We 
content ourselves with enacting that no man shall be used 
by other men as a means against his will, but we leave it to 
be pretty much a matter of chance whether or no he sliall 
be qualified to fulfil any social function, to contribute any- 
thing to the common good, and to do so freely (i.e. under 
the conception of u, common good). The only reason why a 
man should not be used by other men simply as a means to 
their ends, is that ho should use himself as a means to an 
end which is really his and theirs at once. But while we 
say that he shall not be used as a means, we often leave 
him without the chance of using himself for any social end 
at all. 

156. Four questions then arise : (1) With what right 
do the necessities of war override the individual’s right of 
life? (2) In what relation do the rights of states to act for 
their own interest stand to that right of human society, as 
such, of which the existence is implied in the possession of 
right by the individual as a member of that society, irre- 
spectively of the laws of particular states? On what 
principle is it to be assumed that the individual by a certain 
conduct of his own forfeits the right of free life, so that the 
state (at any rate for a time) is entitled to subject him to 
force, to treat him as an animal or a thing? Is this 
forfeiture ever so absolute and final that the state is justified 
in taking away his life? (4) What is the nature and extent 
of the individual’s claim to be enabled to realise that 
capacity for contributing to a social good, which is the 
foundation of his right to free life? 
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K. THE RIGHT OF THE STATE OVER THE 
INDIVIDUAL IN WAR. 

157. (1) It may be admitted tliat to describe war as 
‘ inultitudinous murder’ is a figure of‘ speech. The essence 
of* murder .does not lie in the fact tliat one man takes away 
the life of anothm', but that he does this to ‘gain Ids private 
ends ’ and with ‘malice’ against the person killed. I am 
not here speaking of the legal definition of murder, but of 
murder as a term of moral repi’obation, in which sense it 
must be used by those who speak of war as ‘ multitudinous 
murder.’ They cannot mean murd<u’ in the legal seiisi^, 
because in that sense only ‘ unlawful killing,’ which killing 
in war is not, is murder. When I speak of ‘ malice,’ there- 
fore, I am not using ‘malice ’in the legal sense. In that 
sense ‘malice’ is understood to be the attribute of every 
‘ wrongful act done intentionally without just or lawful ex- 
cuse,’ ‘ and is ascribed to acts (such as killing an officer of 
justice, knowing him to be such, while resisting him in a riot) 
in which there is no ill-will of the kind which wa? suppose in 
murder, when we apply the term in its natural sense as one 
of moral disapprobation. Ot murder in the moral sense the 
characteristics are those staff'd, and these are not present 
in the case of a soldier who kills one on the other side in 
battle. He has no ill-will to that paiticular person or to any 
particular person. He incurs an equal risk with the person 
whom he kills, and incurs that risk not for the sake of killing 
him. His object in undergoing it is not private to himself, 
but a service (or what he supposes to be a service) to his 
country, a good which is his own no doubt (that is implied 
in his desiring it), but which he prest iits to himself as 
common to him with otliers. Indeed, those who miglit 
speak of war as ‘ multitudimms murder ’ would not look upon 
‘ Mai'kby, Kb mnti, of Law, sec 2116. 
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the soldier as a murderer. If reminded that there cannot 
be a murder without a murderer, and pressed to say who, 
when a bloody battle takes place, the murderer or murderers 
are, they would probably point to the authors of the war. 
It may be questioned, by the way, whether there has ever 
been a wal* of which the origination could be truly said to 
rest with a definite person or persons, in the same way in 
which the origination of an act which would be called 
murder in the ordinary sense rests with a particular person. 
No doubt there have been wars for which certain assignable 
individuals were specially blameable, wars which they 
specially helped to bring about or had special means of pre- 
venting (and the more the wdckedness of such persons is 
kept in mind the better); but even in these 'cases the 
cause of tlie war can scarcely be held to be gathered up 
within the will of any individual, or the combined will of 
certain individuals, in the same way as is the cause of murder 
or other punishable acts. When A.B. is murdered, the sole 
cause lies in some definite volition of C.D. or others, however 
that volition may have been caused. But when a war 
‘ breaks out,’ though it is not to be considered, as we are too 
apt to consider it, a natural calamity which could not be pre- 
vented, it would be hard to maintain that the sole cause lies 
in some definite volition on the part of some assignable 
j)erson or persons, even of those who are most to blame. 
Passing over this point, however, if the acts of killing in war 
are not murders (in the moral sense, the legal being out of 
the question) because they lack those characteristics on the 
part of the agent’s state of mind which are necessary to con- 
stitute a murder, the persojis who cause those acts to be 
committed, if such persons can be pointed out, are not the 
authors of murder, multitudinous or other. They would 
only be so if the characteristic of ‘ malice,’ which is absent 
on the part of the immediate agent of the act, were present 
on their part as its ultimate agents. But this is not the 
case. However selfish their motives, they cannot fairly be 
construed into ill-will towards the persons who happened to 
be killed in the war; and therefore, whatever wickedness 
the persons responsible for the war are guilty of, they are 
not guilty of ^ murder ’ in any natural sense of the term, nor 
is there any murder in the cfise at all. 

158. It does not follow from this, however, that war is 
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ever other than a great wrong, as a violation on a multi- 
tudinous scale of the individual’s right to life. Whether it 
is so or not must be discussed on other grounds. If there is 
such a thing as a right to life on the part of the individual 
man as such, is there any reason to doubt that this right is 
violated in the case of every man killed in war? It is not to 
the purpose to allege that in order to a violation of right 
there must be not only a sutfering of some kind on the part 
of the subject of a right, but an intentional act causing it 
on the part of a human agent. There is of course no viola- 
tion of right when a man is killed by a wild beast or a stroke 
of lightning, because there is no right as between a man and 
a beast or between a man and a natural force. But the deaths 
in a battle are caused distinctly by human agency and in- 
tentional agency. The individual soldier may not have any 
very distinct intention when he fires his rifle except to obey 
orders, but the commanders of the army and the statesmen 
who send it into the field intend the death of as many men 
as may be necessary for their purpose. It is true they do 
not intend the death of this or that particular person, but no 
more did the Irishman who fired into a body of police guarding 
the Fenian prisoners. It might fairly be held that this circum- 
stance exempted the Irishman from the special moral guilt 
of murder, though according to our law it did not exempt 
him from the legal guilt expressed by that term ; but no one 
would argue that it made the act other than a violation 
of the right to life on the part of the policeman killed. No 
more can the absence of an intention to kill this or that spe- 
cific person on the part of those who cause men to be killed in 
battle save their act from being a violation of the right to life. 

159. Is there then any condition on the part of the 
persons killed that saves the act from having this character? 
It maybe urged that when the war is conducted according to 
usages that obtain between civilised nations, (not when it is 
a village-burning war like that between the English and Af- 
ghans), the persons killed are voluntary combatants, and ovBsls 
aSiKslrac skwv. Soldiers, it may be said, are in the position of 
men who voluntarily undertake a dangerous employment. If 
some of them are killed, this is not more a violation of the 
human right to life than is the death of men who have 
engaged to work in a dangerous coal-pit. To this it must be 
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answered tliat if soldiers did in fact voluntarily incur the special 
risk of death incidental to their calling, it would not follow 
that the right to life was not violated in their being killed. 
It is not a right which it rests with a man to retain or give u[) 
at his pleasure. It is not the less a wrong that a man should 
be a slav^e because he has sold himself into slavery. The 
individual's right to live is but the other side of the right which 
society has in his living. The individual can no more volun- 
tarily rid himself of it than he can of the social capacity, the 
human nature, on whicli it is founded. Thus, however ready 
men may be for high wages to work in a dangerous pit, a 
wrong is held to be done if they are killed in it. If provisions 
which might have made it safe have been neglected, some- 
one is held responsible. If nothing could make it safe, the 
working of the pit would not be allowed. The reason for 
not more generally jipplying the power of the state to prevent 
voluntary noxious employments, is not that there is no wrong 
in the death of the individual through the incidents of an 
employment which he has voluntarily undertaken, but that 
the wrong is more effectually prevented by training and 
trusting individuals to protect themselves than by the state 
protecting them. Thus the waste of life in war would not 
be the less a wrong, — not the less a violation of the right, 
which subsists between all members of society, and which 
none can alienate, that each should have his life respected 
by society, — if it were the fact that those whose lives are 
wasted voluntarily incurred the risk of losing them. Bat it 
can scarcely be held to be the fact. Not only is it impossible, 
even when war is conducted on the most civilised methods, 
to prevent great incidental loss of life (to say nothing of 
other injury) among non-combatants; the waste of the life 
of the combatants is one which the power of the state 
compels. This is equally true whether the army is raised 
by voluntary enlistment or by conscription. It is obviously 
so in the case of conscription ; but under a system of voluntary 
enlistment, though the individual soldier cannot say that 
he in particular has been compelled by the government 
to risk his life, it is still the case that the state compels 
the risk of a certain number of lives. It decrees that an 
army of such a size shall be raised, though if it can 
get the men by voluntary hiring it does not exercise com- 
pulsion on the men of a particular age, and it sends the 
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army into the field. Its compulsive agency causes the 
death of the soldiers killed, not any voluntary action on the 
part of the soldiers themselves. The action of the soldiers 
no doubt contributes to the result, for if they all refused to 
fight there vrould be no killing, but it is an action put in 
motion and directed by the power of the state, which is 
compulsive in the sense that it operates on the individual 
in the last resort through fear of death. 

160. We have then in war a destruction of human life 
inflicted on the sufferers intentionally by voluntary human 
agency. It is true, as we saw, that it is not easy to say in 
any case by whose agenc}" in particular. We may say indeed 
that it is by the agency of the state, but what exactly does 
that meani> The state here must = t]ie sovereign power in 
the state; but it is always difficult to say by whom that 
power is wielded, and if we could in any case specify its 
present holders, the further queslion will arise wdiether 
iheir course of action has not been shaped for them 
by previous holders of power. But however widely dis- 
tributed the agency may be which causes the destruction of 
life in war, it is still intentional human agency. The 
destruction is not the work of accident or of nature. If then 
it is to be other than a wrong, because a violation of the 
right to mutual protection of life involved in the member- 
ship of human society, it can only be because tliere is 
exercised in war some right that is paramount to this. It 
ma}' be argued that this is the case; that th(*re is no right 
to the preservation of life at the cost of losing tlie necessary 
conditions of ‘ living well ’ ; that war is in scmie cases the only 
means of maintaining these conditions, aiid that where this 
is so, the wrong of causing the destruction of physical lite 
disappears in the paramount right of preserving the con- 
ditions under which alone moral life is possible. 

161. This argument, however, seems to be only available 
for shifting the quarter in which we might be at first 
disposed to lay the blame of the wrong involved in war, not 
for changing the character of that wrong. It goes to show 
that the wrong involved in the death of certain soldiers does 
not necessarily lie with the government wliich sends those 
soldiers into the field, because this may be the only means 
by which the government can prevent more serious wrong ; 
it dues not show that there is no wrong in their death. If 
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the integrity of any state can only be maintained at tli (3 
cost of ^var, and if that state is more than what many so- 
called states have b(3en, — more than an aggregation of 
individuals or communities under one ruling power, — if it 
BO far fulfils the idea of a state, that its maintenance is 
necessary to the free development of the people belonging 
to it; then by the authorities or people of that state no 
wrong is done by the destruction of life which war involves, 
except so far as they are responsible for the state of things 
which renders the maintenance of the integrity of the state 
im]) 0 ssible by otlier means. But Ijow does it come about 
that the integrity of such a shite is endangered ? Not by 
accident or by the forces of nature, but by intentiofial 
human agency in some form or other, however c6rn})liciited ; 
[ind with that agency lies the wrong-doing. To dete]’mim3 
it (as we might be able to do if a horde of barbarians broke 
in on a civilised state, compelling it to resort to war for its 
defence) is a matter of small iin[>()rtanee : wliat is important 
to bear in mind (being one of those obvious trutlis out of 
wliich we may allow ourselves to be sophisticated), is that 
the destructioii of life in war is always wrong-doing, whoever 
be tlie wrong-doer, and that in the wars m(»st strictly 
defensive of polideal freedom the wi’ong-doing is only 
removed from the defenders of political freedom to bo 
transferred elsewhere. If it is difHcult in any case to say 
jjrecisely where, that is only a reason for more general self- 
reproach, for a more humbling sense (as tin' preachers would 
say) of complicity in that radical (but conquerable, because 
iiioral) evil of mankind which renders such a means of 
maintaining political freedom necessary. Tlie language, 
indeed, which we hear from the pnlpit about war being a 
punishment for the sins of mankind, is perfectly true, but it 
iieeds to he accompanied by the reminder that this punish- 
ment of sin is simply a consequence of the sin and itself a 
further sin, brought about by the action of the sinner, not 
an external infliction brought about by agencies to which 
man is not a party. 

102. In fact, however, if most wars had been wairs for 
the maintenance or acquisition of political freedom, the dith- 
culty of fixing the blame of them, or at any rate of freeing 
one of the parties in each case from blame, would be much 
less than it really is. Of the European wars of the last four 
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hundred years, how many could be fairly said to have been 
wars in which either or any of the parties were fighting for 
this end P Perhaps the wars in which the Dutch Republics 
defended themselves against Spain and against Louis XIV, 
and that in which Germany shook oft* the dominion of 
Napoleon. Perhaps the more recent struggles of Italy and 
Hungary against the Austrian Government. Perhaps in the 
first outset of the war of 1792 the French may he fairly 
held to have been defending institutions necessary for the 
development of social freedom and equality. In this war, 
however, the issue very soon ceased to be one between the 
defenders of such institutions on the one side, and their 
assailants on the other, and in most modern wars the issue 
lias not been of this kind at all. The wars have arisen 
primarily out of the rival auibition of kings and dynasties 
for territorial aggrandisement, with national antipathies and 
ecclesiastical ambitions, and the passions arising out of re- 
ligious partisanship, as complicating influences. As nations 
have come more and more to distinguish and solidify them- 
selves, and a national consciousness has come definitely to be 
formed in each, the rival ambitions of nations have tended 
more and more first to support, then perhaps to supersede, 
the ambitions of dynasties as causes of war. The delusion 
has been practically dominant that the gain of one nation 
must mean the loss of another. Hence national jealousies 
in regard to colonial extension, hostile tiirifis and the etfort 
of each nation to exclude others from its uiarkets. The ex- 
plosion of this idea in the region of politic al economy has 
had little efi'ect in weakening its hold on men’s minds. The 
people of one nation still hear with jealousy ot another 
nation’s advance in commerce, as if it meant some decay of 
their own. And if the commercial jealousy of nations is very 
slow in disappearing, their vanity, their desire apart from 
trade each to become or to semn stronger than the other, 
has very much increased. A hundred and filty years ago 
national vanity could scarcely be said to be an influence in 
politics. The people under one ruler were not homogeneous 
enough, had not enough of a corporate consciousness, to 
develope a national vanity. Now (under the name of 
patriotism) it has become a more serious disturber of peace 
than dynastic ambition. Where the latter is dangerous, it 
is because it has national vanity to work upon. 
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163. Our conclusion then is that the destruction of life 
in war (to say nothing of other evils incidental to it with 
which we are not here concerned) is always wrong- doing, 
with whomsoever the guilt of the wrong-doing may lie ; that 
only those parties to a war are exempt from a share in the 
guilt who can truly plead that to them war is the only 
means of maintaining the social conditions of the moral de- 
velopment of man, and that there have been very few cases 
in which this plea could be truly made. In saying this it is 
not forgotten, either that many virtues are called into 
exercise by war, or that wars have been a means by which 
the movement of mankind, which there is reason for con- 
sidering a progress to higher good, has been carried on. 
These facts do not make the wrong-doing involved in war 
any less so. If nothing is to be accounted wrong-doing 
through which final good is wrought, we must give up either 
the idea of there being sueli a thing as wrong-doing, or the 
idea of there being such a thing as final good. If final good 
results from the world of our experience, it results from pro- 
cesses in which wrong-doing is an inseparable element. 
Wrong-doing is voluntary action, either (in the deeper moral 
sense) proceeding from a will uninfluenced by the desire to 
*be good on the part of the agent (which may be taken to 
include acti^an tending to produce such action), or (in the 
sense contemplated by the ‘jus naturcD ’) it is action that 
interferes with the conditions necessary to the free-play and 
development of a good-will on the part of others. It may bo 
that, according to the divine scheme of the world, such 
wrong-doing is an ehnnent in a process by which men 
gradually ap 2 )roximate more nearly to good (in the sense of 
a good will). We cannot think of God as a moral being 
without supposing this to be the case. But this makes no 
difference to wrong-doing in those relations in which it is 
wrong-doing, and with Avhich alone we axe concerned, viz. 
in relation to the will of human agents and to the results which 
those agents can foresee and intend to produce. If an action, 
BO far as any results go which the ag’ent can have in view or 
over which he has control, interferes with conditions neces- 
sary to the free-play and development of a good-will on the 
part of otliers, it is not the less wrong-doing because, through 
some agency which is not his, the effects which he intended, 
and wliieh rendered it wrong-doing, come to contribute to an 
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ulterior good. Nor, if it issues from bud will (in tlie sense 
explained), is it less wrong (in the moral sense) because this 
will is itself, in the view of some higher being, contributory 
to a moral good which is not, in whole or part, within the 
view of the agent. If then war is wrong-doing in both the 
above senses (as it is always, at any rate on the part of those 
with whom the ultimate responsibility for it liesb it does not 
cease to be so on account of any good resulting from it in a 
scheme of providence. 

IGL ‘But,’ it may be asked, ‘are we justified in saying 
that it is always wrong-doing on the part of those witli 
whom the ultimate responsibility lies? It is admitted that 
certain virtues may be evoked by war ; tlnit it may have re- 
sults contributory to the moral progress of mankind; may 
not the eliciting of these virtues, the prodmdion of these 
results, be contemplated by the originators of war, and does 
not the origination of war, so far as infiuem’ed by such 
motives, cease to be wrong-doing? It must be admitted that 
Oresar’s wars in Gaul were unprovoked wars of conquest, but 
their efiect wms the establislnmmt of Itoman civilisation with 
its equal law over a grc^at part of W(‘stern Europe, in such a 
waiy that it was never wholly swept aw^ay, and that Vj per- 
manent infiuence in the prognv-.s of the European polity 
can be traced to it. May he not bo credited with having 
liad, however indefinitely, such an eff(‘ct as this in view? 
Even if his wish to extend Eoman civilisation was second- 
ary to a plan for raising an army by which he might 
master the Republic, is he to have no credit for the benefi- 
cent results which are admitted to have ensued Irom the 
success of that j^lan ? IVTay not a similar justific'ation be urged 
for English wars in India? If, again, the establishment of 
the civil unity of Germa ly and the liberation of Christian 
populations in Tuikey are admitted to have been gains to 
mankind, is not that a jnstifieation of the persons concerned 
in the origination of the wars that hrouglit about those 
results, so far as they can be supposed to have been influenced 
by a desire for tlicm ? ’ 

165. These objections might be to the purpO'Cif we were 
al tempting the task (generally, if not always, an impossible 
one) of determining the moral desert, good or ill, of those 
who have been concerned in bringing this or that war about. 
I'heir tendency merely is to distribute the blame of the 
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wrong-doing involved in war, to sliuw now widely ramified 
is the agency in that wrong-doing, not to affect its character 
as wrong-doing. If the only way of civilising Gaul was to 
kill all the people whom Ctesar’s wars caused to be killed, 
and if the desire fur civilising it was a prevailing motive in 
Caesar’s mind, so much the better for Caesar, but so much the 
worse for the other unassignable and innumerable human 
agents who brought it about that such an object could only 
be attained in such a way. We are not, indeed, entitled to 
say that it could have been brought about in any other way. 
It is true to say (if we know what we are about in saying it) 
that nothing wliich happens in the world eonld have happened 
otherwise than it has. The question for us is, whethtm that 
condition of things v;hich rendered e.g. Cies.ir’s ‘Gallic wars, 
with the violation of human rights wliich they involved, tlie 
interference in the case of innumerable persons with the 
conditions under which man can be lielpful to man (i)hysical 
life being the first of these), the siae non in the pro- 
motion of ulterior biiinan wadfare, was or was not the work 
of human agency. If it was (and there is no doubt that it 
was, for to what merely natural agemey could the necessity 
be ascrib(‘dP), then in that ordinary sense ot the word ‘ could ’ 
in which it express(*s our res[)onsibility for our autioiis, men 
could have brought about the good result without the evil 
means. They could have done so if they had been better. 
It was owing to huniau wickedm'ss — if less on Ccesar’s 
part, then so much the more on the part of innumerable 
others — that the Avrong-doing of those Avars Avas the ap- 
j>ropriate means to this ulterior good. So in regard to 
the other cases instanced. It is hlle to speeuliLte on 
other means by which the permanent pacification of India, 
or the unification of Germany, or the liberation of Chris- 
tians in European Turkey might ba\^e been brought 
about; but it is important to bear in mind that the in- 
numerable wrong acts iiiA^olved in achieving them — acts 
wrong, because violations of the rights of those directly 
affected by them— did not cease to bo A\’rong acts because 
under the given condition of things the results specified 
would not have been obtained Avitbout them. This given 
condition of things Avas not like that (e.g.) which compels 
the casta.Avays from a sliipAvreck, so many days from siiore, 
and with only so much provision in their boat, to draw lots 
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whicli shall be thrown overboard. It was a condition of 
things which hninan wickedness, through traceable and un- 
traceable channels, brought about. If* the individual pro- 
moters of wars, which through the medium of multitudinous 
wrong-doing have yielded good to mankind, have been really 
influenced by a desire for any such good, — and much scepti- 
cism is justified in regard to such a supposition, — then so 
much less of the guilt of the wrong-doing has been theirs. 
No nation, at any rate, that has taken part in such wars can 
fairly take credit for having been governed by such a motive. 
It has been either a passive instrument in the hands of its 
rulers, or has been animated by less worthy motives, very 
mixed, but of which perhaps a diffused desire for excitement 
has been the most innocent. On what reasonable ground 
can Englishmen or Germans or Kussians claim that their 
several nations took part in the wars by which India was 
pacified, Germany unified, Bulgaria liberated, under the 
(Joniinant influence of a desire for human good '? .Rather, 
if the action of a national conscience in such matters is 
possible at all, they should take shame for their share in 
that general human selfishiu'ss whicli rendered certain con- 
ditions of human development only attainable by such means. 

166. (2) Reverting then to the (piestions which arose' out 
of the assertion of a right to free life on the part of the indi- 
vidual man as such, it a])pears that the first must be answered 
in the negative. No state of war can make the destruction 
of man’s life by man other than a wrong, though the wrong 
is not always chargeable upon all the parties to a w^ar. The 
second question is virtually answered by what has been said 
about the first. In regurd to the state according to its 
idea the question could not arise, for according to its idea 
the state is an institution in which all rights are harmoni- 
ously maintained, in which all the capacities that give rise 
to rights have free-play given to them. No action in its 
own interest of a state that fulfilled this idea could conflict 
with any true interest or right of general society, of the men 
not subject to its law taken as a whole. There is no such 
thing as an inevitable conflict between states. There is 
nothing in the nature of the state that, given a multiplicity 
of states, should make the gain of the one the loss of the 
other. The more perfectly each one of them attains its 

' [Abov , SfC. 166 .] 
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proper object of giving free scope to the capacities of all 
persons living on a certain range of territory, the easier it is 
for others to do so ; and in proportion as they all do so the 
danger of conflict disappears. 

167. On the other hand, the imperfect realisation of civil 
equality 'in the full sense of the term in certain states, is in 
greater or less degree a source of danger to all. The presence 
in states either of a prerogatived class or of a body of people 
who, whether by open denial of civil rights or by rest.ictive 
laws, are thwarted in the free development of their capa- 
cities, or of an ecclesiastical organisation which disputes 
the authority of the state on matters of right and thus 
prevents the perfect civil fusion of its members with other 
citizens, always breeds an imagination of there being some 
competition of interests between states. The privileged class 
involuntarily believes and spreads the belief that the in- 
terest of the state lies in some extension without, not in 
an improvement of organisation within. A suffering class 
attracts sympathy from without and invites interference with 
the state which contains it ; and that state responds, not by 
healing the sore, but by defending against aggression what 
it conceives to be its special interests, but which are only 
special on account of its bad organisation. Or perhaps the 
suffering population overflows into another state, as the Irish 
into America, and there becomes a source not only of inter- 
nal difficulty but of hostile feeling between it and the state 
where the suffering population still survives. People, again, 
who, in matters which the state treats as belonging to itself, 
take their direction from an ecclesiastical power external to 
the state under which they live, are necessarily in certain 
relations alien to that state, and may at any time prove a 
source of apparently conflicting interests between it and some 
other state, which under the influence of the hostile ecclesi- 
astical power espouses their cause. Remove from European 
states, as they are and have been during the last hundred years, 
the occasions of conflict, the sources of apparently competing 
interests, which arise in one or other of the ways mentioned, 
— either from the mistaken view of state-interests which a 
privileged class inevitably takes, or from the presence in 
them of oppressed populations, or from what we improperly 
call the antagonism of religious confessions, — and there 
would not be or have been anything to disturb the peace 
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between tliein. And tins is to say that the source of war 
between states lies in tlieir incomplete fullilment of their 
function ; in the fact that there is some defect in the main- 
tenance or reconciliation of rights among their subjects. 

1()8. This is equally true in regard to those causes of 
conflict which are loosely calhal ‘religions.’ These do not 
arise out of any difierences between the convictions of 
different people in regard to the nature of God or their re- 
lations to Him, or the right way of worshipping Him. They 
arise either out of some aggression upon the religious free- 
dom of certain people, made or allowed by the powers of the 
state, which thus puts these people in the position of an 
alien or unenfranchised class, or else out of an aggression on 
the rights of the state by some corporation calling itself 
spiritual but really claiming sovereignty over men’s actions 
in the same relations in which the state claims to determine 
them. Th(*re would be nothing LmdiTig to international dis- 
turbance in the fact that bodies of people who worship God 
in the Catholic manner live in a state where the majority 
worship in the Greek or Protestant manner, and alongside 
of another state where the majority is Catholic, but fur one 
or other or both of these circumstances, viz. that the 
Catholic worship and teaching is interfered with by the 
Prott'stant or Greek state, and tliat Catholics are liable to a 
direction by a power which claims to regulate men’s trans- 
actions with each other by a law of its own, and which may 
see fit (e.g.) to prohibit the Catholic subjects in the Greek or 
Protestant state from being married, or having their parents 
buried, or their children taught the necessary arts, in tlui 
manner which the state directs. This reciprocal invasion of 
right, the invasion of the rights of the state by the church 
on the one side, and on the other the restriction placed by 
the sovereign upon tlie subject’s freedom, not of conscience, 
(for that is impossible), but of expressing his conscience in 
word and act, has sometimes caused a state of things in 
which certain of the subjects of a state have been better 
affected to another state than to their own, and in such a 
case there is an element of natural hostility between the 
states. An obvious instance to give of this relation between 
states would have been that between Russia and Turkey, if 
Turhey could be considered to have been constituted as a 
state at all. Perhaps a better instance would be the position 
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ijt Ireland in the past ; its disaffection to England and 
gravitation, first to France, then to the United States, caused 
chiefly by Protestant penal laws which in turn were at least 
provoked by the aggressive attitude of the church towards 
the English state. Whenever a like invasion of rights still 
takes place, e.g. in the treatment of the Catholic subjects of 
Russia in Poland, in the ultramontane movement of resist- 
ance to certain requirements of the state among the Catholic 
subjects of Germany, it tends to international conflict. And 
what is now a somewhat remote tendency has in the past been 
a formidable stimulant to war. 

1G9. It is nothing then in the necessary organisation of 
the state, but rather some defect of that organisation in 
relation to its proper function of maintaining 'and recon- 
ciling rights, of giving scope to capacities, that leads to a 
conflict of apparent interests between one state and another. 
The wrong, therefore, which results to human society from 
conflicts between states cannot be condoned on the ground 
that it is a necessary incident of the existence of states. 
The wrong cannot be held to be lost in a higher right, 
which attaches to the maintenance of the state as the 
institution through which alone the freedom of man is 
realised. It is not the state, as such, but this or that 
particular state, which by no means fulflls its purpose, and 
might perhaps be swept away and superseded by another 
with advantage to the ends for which the true state exists, 
that needs to defimd its interests by action injurious to those 
outside it. Hence there is no ground for holding that a 
state is justified in doing whatever its interests seem to 
require, irrespectively of effects on other men. If those 
effects are bad, as involving either a direct violation of 
personal rights or obstruction to the moral development of 
society anywhere in the world, then there is no ultimate 
jusliflcation for the political action that gives rise to them. 
The question can only be (as we have seen generally in 
regard to the wrong-doing of war), where in particular the 
blame lies. Whether there is any justification for a par- 
ticular state, which in defence of its interests inflicts an 
injury on some portion of mankind; whether, e.g., the 
Germans are justified in holding Metz, on the supposition 
that their tenure of such a thoroughly French town neces- 
sarily thwarts in many ways the healthy activity of the 
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inhabitants, or the English in carrying fire and sword into 
Afghanistan for the sake of acquiring a scientific frontier; 
this must depend (1) on the nature of the interests thus 
defended, (2) on the impossibility of otherwise defending 
them, (3) on the question how they came to be endangered. 
If they are interests of whicli the maintenance is' essential 
to those ends as a means to which the state has its value, if 
the state which defends them has not itself been a joint- 
cause of their being endangered, and if they cannot be 
defended except at the cost of injury to some portion of 
mankind, then the state which defends them is clear of the 
guilt of that injury. But the guilt is removed from it only 
to be somewhere else, however wide its distribution may be. 
It may be 'doubted, however, whetlier the second question 
could ever be answered altogether in favour of a state which 
finds it necessary to protect its interests at the cost of in- 
flicting an injury on mankind. 

170. It will be said, perhaps, that these formal argu- 
ments in proof of the wrong-doing involved in war, and of 
the unjustifiability of the policy which nations constantly 
adopt in defence of their apparent interests, carry very 
little conviction ; that a state is not an abstract complex of 
institutions for the maintenance of rights, but a nation, a 
people, possessing such institutions; that the nation has its 
passions which inevitably lead it to judge all questions of 
international right from its own point of vic^w, and to con- 
sider its apparent national interests as justifying anything; 
that if it were otherwise, if the cosmopolitan point of view 
could be adopted by natioiis, patriotism would be at an end : 
that whether this be desirable or no, such an extinction of 
national passions is impossible; that while they continue, 
wars are as inevitable between nations as thtjy would be 
between individuals, if iudividuals were living in what 
philosophers have imagined to be the state of nature, with- 
out recognition of a common superior ; that nations in short 
are in the position of men judging tlieir own causes, which 
it is admitted that no one can do impartially ; and that this 
state of things cannot be altered without the establishment 
of a common constraining power, which would mean the 
extinction of the life of independent states,— a result as un- 
desirable as it is unattainable. Projects of perpetual peace, 
to be logical, must be projects of all-embracing empire. 
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171. There is some cogency in language of tliis kind. It 
is true that when we speak of state as a living agency, we 
mean, not an institution or complex of institutions, but a 
nation organised in a certain way ; and that inembers of the 
nation in their corpomte or associated action are animated 
by certain* passions, arising out of their association, which, 
though not egoistic relatively to the individual subjects of 
them (for they are motives to self-sacrifice), may, in their 
influence on the dealings of one nation with another, have 
an effect analogous to that wliicli egoistic passions, properly 
so called, have upon the dealings of individuals with each 
other. On the other hand, it must be remembered that the 
national passion, which in any good sense is simply the 
public spirit of the good citizen, may take, and* every day 
is taking, directions which lead to no collision between one 
nation and another; (or, to say the same thing negatively, 
that it is utterly false to speak as if the desire for one^s own 
nation to show more military strength than others were the 
only or the right form of patriotism) ; and that though a 
nation, with national feeling of its own, must everywhere 
underlie a state, properly so called, yet still, just so far as 
the perfect organisation of rights within each nation, which 
entitles it to be called a state, is attained, the occasions of 
conhict between nations disappear ; and again, that by the 
same process, just so far as it is satisfactorily carried out, 
an organ of expression and action is established for each 
nation in dealing with other nations, which is not really 
liable to be influenced by the same egoistic passions in 
dealing with the government of another nation as embroil 
individuals with each other. The love of mankind, no 
doubt, needs to be parti(*ularised in order to have any 
power over life and action. Just as there can be no true 
friendship except towards this or that individual, so there 
can be no true public spirit which is not localised in some 
way. The man whose desire to serve his kind is not centred 
primarily in some homo, radiating from it to a commune, a 
municipality, and a nation, pri‘sumably has no etfectual 
desire to serve his kind at all. But there is no reason 
why this localised or nationalised philanthropy should take 
the form of a jealousy of other nations or a desire to fight 
them, personally or by proxy. Those in whom it is strongest 
are every day expressing it in good works which benefit 
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their fellow-citizens without interfering with the men of 
other nations. Those who from time to time talk of the 
need of a groat war to bring uuscdtish impulses into play, 
give us reason to suspect that they arc too selfish themselves 
to recognise the unselfish activity that is going on all round 
them. Till all the methods Iiavc been exhausted ""by which 
nature can be brought into the service of man, till society 
is so orgjinised that everyone’s capacities have free scope for 
their development, there is lao need to resort to war for a 
field in which patriotism may display itsidf. 

172, In fact, just so far as states are thoroughly formed, 
the diversion of patriotism into the military channel tends 
to come to an end. It is a survival from a condition of 
things in whicli, as yet, the state, in the full sense, was not; 
in the sense, namely, that in each territory controlled by a 
single independent govcuaiment, the rights of all persons, as 
founded on their capacities for contributing to a common 
•good, are equally established by one system of law. If each 
separately governed territory were inhabited by a people so 
organised within itself, there would bo nothing to lead to the 
association of the public spirit of the good citizen with mili- 
tary aggressiveness, — an association which belongs properly 
not to the iroXirsla^ but to the hvvaarsla. Tlie Greek states, 
however complete might be the equality of their citizens 
among themselves, were all hwaardat in relation to some 
subject 2:>opnlations, and, as such, jealous of each other. The 
Peloponnesian war was eminently a war of rival hwaarsiau 
And those habits and institutions and modes of feeling in 
Europe of the present day, whicli tend to international 
conflict, are either survivals from the hwaaTsUi of tlie past, 
or arise out of the very incomplete manner in which, as 
yet, over most of Europe the iroXtrsia has superseded the 
Zvvaarela, Patriotism, in that special military sense in 
which it is distinguished from public spirit, is not the temper 
of the citizen dealing with fellow-citizens, or with men who 
are themselves citizens of their sev(‘ral states, but that of the 
follower of the feudal cliief, or of the member of a privileged 
class conscious of a power, resting ultima, tely on force, over 
an infei’ior population, or of a nation holding empire over 
other nations. 

173, Standing armies, again, though existing on a larger 
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scale now than ever before, are not products of the civilisa- 
tion of Europe, but of the predominance over that civilisation 
of the old hvvaa-Telai, The iidlueiices which have given rise 
to and keep up those armies essentially belong to a state of 
things in which mankind — even Eiiropoiiii mankind — is not 
yet thorcAighly organised into political life, Ivouglily sum- 
marised, tliey are these: (1). The temporary confiscation by 
Napoleon to his own account of the products of the French 
Revolution, which thus, though founded on a true idea of 
a citixensliip in which not the few only, but all men, should 
partake, for the time issued in a over the countries 

which most directly felt the effects of the revolution. 
(2). The consequent revival in dynastic forms, under the in- 
fluence of antagonism to France, of national lifenn Germany, 
(d). The aspiration after national unity elsewhere in Europe, 
— a movement which must precede the organisation of states 
on a sound basis, and for the time readily yields itself to 
dir«‘ction by a Bvi^aareia. (I*). The existence, over all the 
Slavonic side of Europe, of populations which are only just 
beginning to make any ai)proach to political life — the life 
of the TToXersLa, or ‘ civitas ’ — and still offer a tempting field 
to the ambition of rival Swaa-rsiai, Austrian, Russian, and 
Turkish (whi(di, indeed, are by no nnains to be put on a 
level, but are alike as not resting on a basis of citizensbip), 
(5). The tenure of a great Indian empire by England, which 
not only givtjs it a military character wliich would not be- 
long to it sini[)ly as a state, but brings it into outward 
relations with the Swaareiai, just spoken of.* This is no 
doubt a very incomplete account of the influences which 
have combined to * turn Europe into a great camp ’ (a very 
exaggerat'd expression); but it may serve to show what a 
fuller account would show more clearly, that the military 
sysit'm of Europe is no necessary incident of the relations 
between iudt'pendeiit states, but arises from the fact that the 
organisation of state-life, even with those peoples tluit have 
be('ii brought under its influence at all, is slill so incomplete, 
174. The more complete that organisation becomes, the 
more the motives and occasions of international conflict 
tend to disappear, while the bonds of unity become stronger. 
The latter is the case, if for no other reason, yet for this; 
that the better organisation of the state means freer scope 
to the individual (not necessarily to do as he likes, e.g. in 
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the tuying and selling of alcohol, but in such development 
of activity as is good on the whole). This again means free 
intercourse between members of one state and those of 
another, and in i)articular more freedom of trade. All 
restrictions on freedom of wholesome trade are really based 
on special class-interests, and must disappear with the 
realisation of that idea of individual right, founded on the 
capacity of every man for free contribution to social good, 
which is the true idea of the state. And as trade between 
members of different states becomes freer and more full, the 
sense of common interests between them, which war would 
infringe, becomes stronger. The bond of peace thus esta- 
blished is sometimes depreciated as a selfish one, but it need 
be no more Sellish than that which keeps the peace between 
members of the same state, who have no acquaintance with 
each other. In one case as in the other it may be said that 
the individual tries to prevent a breach of the peace because 
he knows that he has more to gain than to lose by it. In 
the latter case, however, this account of the matter would 
be, to say the lease, insullicient. The good citizen observes 
the law in letter and in spirit, not from any fear of conse- 
quences to himself if he did not, but from an idea of the 
mutual respei.t by men for each other’s rights as that which 
should be an idea which has become habitual with him, and 
regulates his conduct without his asking any questions about 
it. There was a time, however, when this idea only thus 
acted spontaneously in regulating a man’s action towards 
his family or immediate neighbours or friends. Considera- 
tions of interest were the medium through which a wider 
range of persons came to be brought within its ninge. And 
thus, although considerations of an identity of interests, 
arising out of trade, may be the occasion of men’s recog- 
nising in men of other nations those rights which war 
violates, there is no reason why, upon that occasion and 
through the familiarity which trade brings about, an idea of 
justice, as a relation which shoidd subsist between all man- 
kind as well as between members of the same state, may 
not come to act on men’s minds as independently of all 
calculation of their several interests as does the idea which 
regulates the conduct of the good citizen. 

175. If the necessary or impelling powcT of the idea of 
what is due from members of different nations to each other 
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is weak, it must be observed on tbe other band that the 
individual members of a nation have no such apparent 
interest in their government's dealing unfairly with another 
nation as one individual may have in getting the advantage 
of another. Thus, so far as this idea comes to form part of 
the habiif of men’s minds, there ceases to be anything in the 
passions of the people which a government represents to 
stimulate the government to that unfairness in dealing with 
another government, to which an individual might be moved 
by self-seeking passions in dealing with another individual, 
in the absence of an impartial authority having power over 
both. If at the same time the several governments are 
purely representative of the several peoples, as they should 
become with the due organisation of the stai!e, and thus 
have no dynastic interests of their own in embroiling one 
nation with another, there seems to be no reason Avhy they 
should not arrive at a passionless impartiality in dealing 
with each other, which would be beyond the reach of the 
individual in defending his own cause against another. At 
any rate, if no goverrnncnt can ever get rid of some bias in 
its own fjivour, there remains the possibility of mediation in 
cases of dispute by disinterested governments. With the 
abatement of national jealousies and the removal of those 
deeply-seated causes of war which, as we have seen, are 
connected with the deficient organisation of states, the 
dream of an international court with authority resting on 
the consent of independent states may come to be realised. 
Such a result may be very remote, but it is important to bear 
in mind that there is notliing in the intrinsic nature of a 
sysiem of independent states incompatible with it, but that 
on the contrary every advance in the organisation of man 
kind into states in the sense explained is a step towards it. 
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L. TKE ElOnT OF THE STATE TO PUNISH, 

17G. (3) We come now to the third of tho questions 
raised ^ in rej^^ard to the individual’s rij^ht to tree life, the 
question under what conditions that right may be forfeited ; 
the question.^ in other words, of the state’s right of punish- 
ment. The right (i.e. the power secured by social recog- 
nition) of free life in every man rests on the assumed 
capacity in every man of tree action contributory to social 
good (‘ free ’ in the sense of determined by the idea of a 
common good. Animals may and do contribute to the good 
of man, but not thus ‘ freely’ ). This right on the part of 
associated men implies the right on their part to prevent 
such actions as interfere witli the possibility of free action 
contributory to social good. This constitutes the right of 
punishment, the right so far to use force upon a person 
(to treat him as an animal or a thing) as may be necessary 
to save others from this interference. 

177. Under what conditions a person needs to he thus 
dealt with, what particular actions on liis part constitute 
such an interference, is a question which cun only be 
answered when we have considered what powers in ])ai'ticular 
need to he secured to individuals or t(j olTicuals in order to 
the possibility of free action of the kind dciscrihod. Every 
sucli power is a right of which the vinlatioii, if intended as 
a violation of a right, requires a punisliment, of whicli the 
kind and snnount must depend on tho relative importance of 
the right and of the extent to which its general exercise is 
threatened. Thus every theory of rights in detail must he 
followed by, or indeed implies, a corresponding theory of 
punishment in detail, a theory which considers what par- 
ticular acts ai'e punishable, and how they should be puiiislied. 
The latter cannot precede the former : all that can be done 

• [Above, Bee. 166.] 
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here is further to consider what gf^iieral rules of pimish- 
ment are implied in the principle on which we hold all right 
of punishment to rest, and how far in the actual practice of 
punishment that principle has been realised. 

178. It is commonly asked whether punishment according 
to its pri^per nature is retributive or preventive or reforma- 
tory. The true answer is that it is and should be all three. 
The statement, however, that the punishment of the criminal 
by the state is retributive, though true in a sense that will 
be explained directly, yet so readily lends itself to a mis- 
understanding, that it is perhaps best avoided. It is not true 
in the sense that in legal punishment as it should be there 
survives any clement of private vengeance, of the desire on 
the part of the individual who has received fj, hurt from 
another to inflict an equivalent hurt in return. It is true 
that the beginning of punishment by the state first appears 
in the form of a iv.'gulation of imivate vengeance, but it is 
not therefore to bo supposed that punishment by the state 
is ill any way a continuation of private vengeance. It is the 
essence of the former to suppress and supersede the latter, 
but it only does so gradually, just as rights in actuality are 
only formed gradual Private vengeance belongs to the 
state of things in wbicli rights are not as yet actuallsed; in 
the sense that the powers which it is for the social good that 
a man should be allowed to exercis<.% are not yet secured to 
him by society. In proportion as they are actual ised, the 
exercise of private vengeance must cease. A right of pri- 
vate vengeance is an impossibility ; for, just so far as the 
vengeance is private, the individual in executing it is 
exercising a power not derived from society nor regulated 
by reference to social good, and such a power is not a 
right. Ileuce tlio view commonly taken by writers ol the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries implies an entire mis- 
conception of the nature of a right ; the view, viz., that tliore 
first existed rights of self-defence and self-vindication on the 
part of individuals in a state of nature, and that these came 
to be devolved on a power representing all individuals, so 
that the state’s right of using force against those men who 
use or threaten force against other men, is merely the sum 
or equivalent of the private rights which individuals would 
severally p^^ssess if there were no public equivalent for them. 
This is to suppose that to have been a right which in truth, 
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und':‘r tlie supposed conditions, would merely have been 
animal impulse and power, and public right (which is u 
pleonasm, for all right is public) to have resulted from the 
coinbinatiou of these animal impulses and powers : it is to 
8 U 2 )pose that from a state of things in which ‘homo homiiii 
lupus,’ by mere combination of wolfish imijulses, there could 
result the state of things in which ‘ homo liomini dens.’ 

179. In a state of things in which jjrivate vengeance for 
hurt inflicted was the universal practice, there could be no rights 
at all. Ill the most primit ive society in which rights can exist, 
it must at least within the limits of the fainily be supju’essed 
by that authority of the family or its head which first con- 
stitutes rights. In such a society it is only on the members 
of another family that a man may retaliate at ph'asure a 
wrong done to him, and then the vengi'aace is not, strictly 
si)eaking, taken by individual upon individual, though indi- 
viduals may be severally the agent and jjatieiit of it, but by 
family upon family. Just because there is as yet no idea of 
a state independent of ties of birth, much less of a universal 
society from relation to which a man derives I’ights, tlnu'e is 
no idea of rights attaching to him as a citizen or as a man, 
but only as a member of a family. That social right, which 
is at once a right of society over the individu:i,l, and a right 
which society communicates and secures to the individual, 
appears, so far, ojdy as a control exercised by tlie family 
over its members in their dealings with each other, as an 
authorisation which it gives tluun in jiroscciitiiig their quar- 
rels with inemhers of another family, and at tlie same time 
to a certain extent as a limitation on the manner in which 
feuds between fainili(*s may be carried on, a liinitutioii 
generally dependiuit on some religious authority equally 
recognised by the families at feud. 

180. From this state of things it is a long stej-) to the 
regime of law in a duly constitutiid state. Under it the arm 
of the state alone is the organ through which force may be 
exercised on the individual; the individual is prohibited 
from averting violence by violence, except so far as is neces- 
sary for the immediate jii’^tection of life, and altogether 
from avenging wrong done to him, on the understanding that 
the society, of which he is an organ and from which he 
derives his rights, being injured in every injury to him, duly 
protects him against injury, and when it fails to prevent 
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such injury from being done, inflic/ts such punish menii on 
the offender as is necessary for future protection. But the 
process from the one state of things to the other, though a 
long one, consists in the further development of that social 
right ‘ which properly speaking was the only right the 
individual ever had, and from the first, or ever since a 
pernuineiit family tie existed, was present as a qualifying 
and restraining element in the exercise of private vengeance 
so far as that exercise partook at all in the nature of a right. 
T'he process is not a continuance of private vengeance under 
altered forms, but a gradual suppression of it by the fuller 
realisation of the higher principle which all along con- 
trolled it. 

181. But it will be asked, how upon this yiew of the 
nature of punishment as inflicted by the state it can be con- 
sidered retributory. If no private vengeance, no vengc'ance 
of the injured individual, is involved in punishment, there 
can be no vengeance in it at all. The conception of venge- 
ance is quite inappropriate to the action of society or the 
state on the criminal. The state cannot be supposed capable 
of vindictive passion. Nor, if the essence of crime is a wrong 
done to society, dues it admit of retaliation upon the person 
committing it. A hurt done to an individual can be requited 
by the infliction of a like hurt a2)ou the person who has done 
it ; but no equivalent of wrong done to society can be paid 
back to the doer of it. 

182. It is true that there is such a thing as a national 
desire for revenge ^ (France and Germany) : and, if a state = 
a nation organised in a certain way, why should it not be 
‘ capable of vindictive passion ’ ? No doubt there is a unity 
of feeling jiinong the members of a nation which makes 
them feel any loss of strength, real or apparent, sustained by 
the nation in its corporate character, as a hurt or disgrace to 
themselves, which they instinctively desire to revenge. The 

* ‘Social right,’ i.e. right belonging this or that family ; then some associa- 
te a Booiely of persons recognising a tion of faiiiilies; finally the state, aa 
pommon good, and belonging through including all other forms of association, 
membership of the society to the seA’eral reconciling the rights which arise out 
persons constituting it. The society to of tlicm, and thus the most perfect 
which the right belongs, is in principle mcdiuni through which the individual 
or possibility a society of all men as can contribute to the good of mankind 
rendered capable of free intercourse and mankind to his. 
with each other by the organisation of * ‘ Happy shall he be that rewardeth 
the wtate. Actually at first it is only thee as thou hast served us.’ 
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corporate feeling* is so strong that individuals feel themselves 
severally hurt in the supposed hurt of the nation. But when 
it is said that a crime is an off(i>nce against the state, it is not 
meant that the body of persons forming the nation feel any 
hurt in the sense in which the person robbed or wounded 
does, such a hurt as excites a natural desire for, revenge. 
What is meant is tliat there is a violation of a system of 
rights which the nation lias, no doubt, an interest in main- 
taining, but a purely social interest, quite different from 
the egoistic interest of the individual of which the desire 
for vengeance is a form. A nation is capable of vindictive 
feeling, but not so a nation as acting through the medium 
of a settled, impartial, general law for the maintenance of 
rights, and that is what we mean when we talk of the state 
as that against which crimes are committed and which 
punishes them. 

183. It is true that when a crime of a certain sort, e.g. a 
cold-blooded murder, has been committed, a popular sym- 
pathy with the sufferer is excited, which expresses itself in 
the wish to ‘ serve out ’ the murderer. This has some re- 
semblance to the desire for personal revenge, but is really 
quite different, because not egoistic. Indignation against 
wrong done to another has nothing in common with a desire 
to revenge a wrong done to oneself. It borrows the language 
of private revenge, just as the love of God borrows the 
language of sensuous affectiem. Such indignation is in- 
separable from the interest in social well-being, and along 
with it is the chief agent in the establishment and mainte- 
iianee of legal punishment. Law indeed is necessarily general, 
while indignation is particular in its reference ; and ac- 
cordingly the treatment of any particular crime, so far as 
determined by law, cannot corres2K)nd with th(‘ indignation 
which the crime excites; but the law merely determines the 
general category under which the crime falls, and fixes 
certain limits to tlie punishment that may be inflicted under 
that category. Within those limits discretion is left to the 
judge as to the sentence that he passes, and his sentence is 
in part influenced by the sort of indignation which in the 
given state of public sentiment the crime is calculated to 
excite ; though generally much more by his opinion as to the 
amount of terror required for the prevention of prevalent 
crime. Now what is it in punishment that this iiidig/iation 
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demands ? If not the sole foaiidation of public punish riKuit, 
it is yet inseparable from that public interest, on which the 
system of rij^hts, with the cofTespondiiig system of punish- 
ments protective of rights, depends. In whatever sense 
then this indignation demands retribution in punishment, 
in tliat sense retributioli would seem to be a necessary 
element in punishnn'nt. It demands retribution in the sense 
of demanding that the criminal should have his due, should 
be dealt with according to his deserts, should be punished 
justly. 

184. This is quite a different thing from an equivalence 
between the amount of suffering inflicted by the criminal and 
that which he sustains in punishtnent. The amount of 
suffering which is caused by any crime is really as incalcu- 
lable as that which the criminal endures in punishment, 
whatever the punishment. It is only in the case of death 
for murder that tliei'e is any appearance of equivalence 
between the two sufferings, and in this case the appearance 
is quite superilcial. The suffering involved in death depends 
almost entirely on the circumstances, which are absolutely 
different in the case of the murdered man and in that of the 
man executed for murder. When a man is imprisoned with 
hard labour for robbeiy, there is not even an appearance of 
e(piivalence of suffering between the crime and the punish- 
ment. Ill what then does the justice of a punishment, or its 
correspondence with the criminaUs deserts consist ? It will 
not do to say that these terms merely represent the result 
of an association of ideas between a crime and the penalty 
which we are accustomed to see inflicted on it; that society 
has come to attach certain penalties to certain actions as a 
ri'sult of the ex]>erience (1 ) of suffering and loss caused by 
those acts, and (2) of the kind of suffering of which the ex- 
p<'ctation will deter men from doing them; and that these 
penalties having become customary, the onlookers and the 
criminal himself, when one of them is inflicted, feel that he 
has got what was to be expected, and call it his due or desert 
or a just punishment. If this were the true account of the 
matter, there would be nothing to explain the difference 
between the emotion excited by the spectacle of a just 
punishment inflicted, or the demand that it should be in- 
flicted, on the one side, and on the other that excited by the 
Bight of physical suffering following according to the usual 
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course of things upoii^a physical combination of circum- 
stances, or the expectation that such sulfering will follow. 
If it is said that the difference *is explained by the fact that 
in the one case both the antecedent (the criminal act) and 
the consequent represent voluntary human agency, while in 
the other they do not, we reply, Just so, but for that reason 
the conception of a j>nnishnient as just differs wholly from 
any conception of it that could result t'ither from its being 
customary, or from the infliction of such punishment having 
been commonly found a means for protecting us against hurt. 

185. The idea of punishment implies on the side of the 
person punished at once a capacity for <leternunation by the 
conception of a common or public good, or in otlier words a 
practical uiKlcrslanding of the nature of rights as founded 
on relations to such public good, and an actual violation of a 
right or omission to fulfd an obligation, the right or obliga- 
tion being one of Avhieh the agent might have been aware 
and the violation or omission one which ho might have 
prevented. On the side of the authority punishing, it implies 
equally a conception of right founded on relation to public 
good, cund one which, unlike that on the part of the criminal, 
is realised in act ; a conception of which the punitive act, as 
founded on a consideration of what is necessary for the main- 
tenance of rights, is the logical expression. A punishment 
is unjust if eitlnu* element is absent; if cither the act 
piinislied is not a violation of known rights or an omission 
to fulfd known obligations of a kind which the agent tniglit 
have prevented, or the punishment is one that is not re- 
quired for the maintemince of rights, or (wliich comes to 
the same thing), if the ostensible rights for the nuiiritfuiauce 
of which the punishment is required are nob real rights, are 
not liberties of action or acquisition wliieh there is any real 
public interest in maintaining. 

18G. When tlie specified conditions of jnst punishment 
are fulfilled, the person punished himself recognises it as 
just, as his due or desert, and it is so recognised by the 
onlooker who thinks liimself into tlui situation. The criminal, 
being susceptible to the idea of public good, and through it 
to the idea of rights, though this idea has not been strong 
enough to regulate his actions, sees in the punishment its 
natural expression. He sees that the punishment is his own 
act returning on himself, in the sense that it is the necessary 
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outcome of liis act in a society governed by the conception 
of rights, a conception which he appreciates and to which 
he does involuntary reverence? 

It is the outcome of his act, or his act returning upon 
liiinself, in a ditfereut way from that in whicdi a man’s act 
returns oa liimsclf wlien, having rnisnsed his body, he is 
visited according to physical necessity by painful conse- 
quences. The cause of the suffering which tlie act entails 
in the one case is the relation of the act to a society governed 
by the conception of rights; in the other it is not. For that 
reason, the painful consequence of the act to the doer in the 
one case is, in the otlier is not, properly a punishment. We do 
indecal commonly speak of the painful consequences of im- 
prudent or immoral acts {^immoral’ as distinct frc^m ‘illegal’) 
as a punishment of them, but this is either metaphorically 
or because we think of the course of the world as regulated 
by a divine sovereign, whom we conceive as a maintainor of 
rights like the sovereign c)f a state. We may think of it as 
divinely regulated, and so regulated with a view to the 
realisation of moral good, but we shall still not be warranted 
in speaking of the sufferings which follow in the course of 
nature upon certain kinds of conduct as punishments, ac- 
cording to the distinctive sense in which crime is punished, 
unless we suppose the maintenance of rights to be the object 
of the moral goverimiont of the world, — which is to put the 
cart before the horse ; for, as we have seen, rights are rela- 
tive to morality, not morality to rights (the ground on which 
certain liberties of action and acquisition should be gua- 
ranteed as rights being that they are conditions of the moral 
perfection of society). 

Wliile there would be reason, then, as against those who 
say that the iJiinishnient of crime is merely preventive, in 
saying that it is also retributive, if the needed correction of 
tiie ‘ merely preventive ’ doctrine could not be more accurately 
stilted, it would seem that the truth can be more accurately 
stated by the proposition that punishment is not jnstihed 
unless it is just, and that it is not just unless the act 
punislied is an intentional violation of real right or neglect 
of real obligiitioii which the agent could have avoided (i.e. 
unless the agent knowingly and by intentional act inter- 
fei •eswith some fr<"edom of action or acquisition which there 
is a public interest in maintaining), and unless the future 
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inahitenance of rights Acquires tha.t the criminal be dealt 
with as he is in the punishment.* 

187. It is clear, however,*- that this requirement, that 
pnnishment of crime should he just, may be covered by tlie 
statement that in its proper nature it is prcvcmtive, if the 
nature of that which is to be prevented by it is aiitticiently 
defined. Its proj)er function is, in the interest of rights 
that are genuine (in the sense explaimal), to prevent actions 
of the kind described by associating in the mind of ev('ry 
possible door of them a Ct rtain terror with the contemplation 
of the act, — such terror as is necessary on the whole to 
protect the rights threatened by such action. The wlnpping 
of an ilbhehavcd dog is preventive, but not preventive in 
the sense ia which the pnnislnmmt of crime is so, because 
(1) the dog’s ill conduct is not an intentional violation of a 
right or neglect of a known obligation, the dog having no 
conception of right or obligation, and (2) for the same 
reason the whipping does not lead to the association of 
terror in the minds of other dogs with tli(3 violation of rights 
and neglect of obligations. To shoot men down who resist 
a successful coup d^ctat may be etfectually preventive of 
further resistance to the government establishtnl by the coup 
d'etat^ but it does not satisfy the true idea of punishment, 
because the terror produced by the massacre is not necessary 
for the protection of genuine rights, rights founded on public 
interest. To hang men for 8he(q)-stealiiig, again, does not 
satisfy tlie idea; because, though it is a gtmuiiie right tliat 
sheep-stealing violates, in a society where tlicre was any 
decent recomdliation of rights no such terror as is caused 
by the punishment of death would be requin^d fur the 
protection of the right. It is b(3causc the theory that 
punishment is ‘ merely preventive ’ favours the not ion that 
the repetition of any action which any siifiicnmt body of 
men find inconvenient may justitiably be prevented by any 
sort of terror that may be coiivonicnt for the purpose, that 
it requires to be guarded by substitiitiug for the qualifying 

* The coneeptions of the and contrilmtirif; to social ^i^od. ‘Justice’ 
of justice implied in this staU mont of is the hahit of mind which lemLs ns to 
tlio* conditiouH of just, purtishrnout may rospoet tho.s» conditions in dealing with 
he cxprc.ssed hrn tly as lollows. ‘The others,— not to interfere with them so 
just’ that complex of social conditions far as they already exist, and to bring 
which for each individual is necessary tliem into existence so far a.s they hk 
to enable him to realise his capacity of not found in existf uca. 
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' merely * a statement of what it ^is which the justifiable 
punishment prevents and why it prevents it. 

188. But does our theory, after all has been said about 
the wrongness of punishment that is not just, afford any 
standard for the apportionment of just punishment, any 
criterion *of the amount of interference with a criminal’s 
personal rights that is appropriate to his crime, except such 
as is afforded by a prevalent impression among men as to 
what is necessary for their security ? Can we construe it 
so as to afford such a criterion, without at the same time 
condemning a great deal of punishment which yet society 
could be never brouglit to dispense with? Does it really 
admit of being applied at all in the presence of the admitfed 
impossibility of ascertaining the degree of nidral guilt of 
criminals, as depending on their state of character or habi- 
tual motives? How, according to it, can wo justify punish- 
ments inflicted in the case of ^culpable negligence,’ e.g. 
when an engimj-driver, by careless driving, for which we 
think very little the worse of him, is the occasion of a bad 
accident, and is heavily punished in consequence? 

189. It is true that there can be no a priori criterion of 
just punishment, except of an abstract and negative kind. 
We may say that no imnishnnmt is just, unless the rights 
which it serves to protect are powers on the part of indi- 
viduals or corporations of which the general maintenance is 
necessary to the well-being of society on the whole, and 
unless the terror which the punishment is calculated to in- 
spire is necessary for their inaintenance. For a positive and 
detailed criterion of just punishment, we must wait till a 
system of rights has been established in which the claims 
of all men, as founded on their capacities for contributing 
to social well-being, are perfectly Inirrnonised, and till ex- 
perience has shown the degree and kind of terror with which 
men must be affected in order to the su 2 >pr«'ssion of the anti- 
social tendencies which might lead to the violation of such 
a system of rights. And this is j)erha 2 )S equivalent to saying 
that no conq)lele criterion of just punishment can be arrived 
at till punishment is no longer necessary ; for the state of 
things sujqmsed could scarcely be realised without bringing 
with it an extinction of the tendencies which state-punish- 
ment is needed to supj^ress. Meanwhile there is no method 
of ai>proxiination to justice in punishment but that which 
consists in gradually making the system of established rights 
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just/ i.e. in harmonising the true claims of all men, and in 
discovering by experience the really efficient means of re- 
straining tendencies to violation of rights. An intentional 
violation of a riglit must he punished, whether the right 
violated is one that should be a right or no, on the principle 
that social well-being suffers more from violati<Ai of any 
established right, whatever the nature of the right, than 
from the establishment as a right of a power which should 
not be so established ; and it can only be punished in the 
way which for the time is thought most efficient by the 
maintainers of law for protecting the right in question by 
associating terror with its violation. This, however, does 
not alter the moral duty, on the part of the society autho- 
rising the punishment, to make its punishments just by 
making the system of rights which it maintains just. The 
justice of the punishment depends on the justice of the 
general system of rights ; not meredy on the propriety with 
reference to social well-being of maintaining this or that 
particular right which the crime punislied violates, but on 
the question whether the social organisation in which a 
criminal has lived and acted is one that has given him a 
fair chance of not being a criminal. 

100. We are apt to think that the justice of a punish- 
ment depends on some sort of equality between its magnitude 
and that of the crime punislied, but this notion arises from 
a confusion of punishment as inflicted by the state for a 
wrong done to society with compensation to the individual 
for damage done him. Neither a crime nor its punishment 
admits of strictly quantitative measurement. It may be said, 
imbued, that the gri'ater the crime the heavier should be its 
punishment, but this is only true if by the ‘ heavier punish- 
ment ’ is und(‘rst()od that with which mostteiTor is associated 
in the popular imagination, and if the conception of the 
‘greater crime’ is taken on the one hand to exclude any 
estimation of the degree of moral guilt, and, on the other 
hand, to b«^ determined by an estiimite not only of the im- 
portance in the social system of the right violated by the 
crime, but of the amount c)f t(n’ror that needs to be associated 
with the crime in tlnj general apprehension in ord(;r to its 
prevention. But when its terms are thus understood, the 
statement that the greater the crime the heavier should be 
its punishment, becomes an identical proposition. It amounts 
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to tliis, that the crime which requires most terror to be 
associated with it in order to its prevention should have most 
terror thus associated with it. 

191. But why do the terms ^heavier punisliment ’ and 
‘ greater crime * need to be thus understood P Why should 
not the < greater crime ’ be understood to mean the crime 
implying most moral wickedness, or partly this, partly the 
crime which violates the more important kind of right P 
Why should a consideration of the amount of terror that 
needs to be associated with it in order to its prevention 
enter into the determination of the ‘ greater crime ’ at all ? 
Why again should not the ‘heavier punishment’ mean 
sim})ly that in which the person punished ac^tually suCf’ers 
most pain P Why should it be taken to mean that with 
which most terror is associated upon the contemphitiou P 
In short, is not the proposition in question at once true and 
sigiiilicaut in the sense that the crime which implies the 
most moral depravity, or violates the most important right 
(such as the right to life), or which does both, should be 
visited with the punishment that involves most pain to the 
sulfer(;r ? 

192. The answer is ; As regards heaviness of punishment, 
it is not in the power of the state to regulate the amount of 
pain which it causes to tlie person whom it punishes, ff it 
could only punish justly by making this pain proportionate 
ill each case to the depravity implied in the crime, it could 
not punish justly at all. The amount of pain which any 
kind of punishment causes to the particular person depends 
on his temperament and circumstances, which iieiHier the 
state nor its agent, the judge, can ascertain. But if it could 
be ascertained, and if (which is equally impossible) the 
amount of depravity implied in each particular criim^ could 
be ascertained likewise in order to make the pain of the 
punishment proportionate to the depravity, a different 
punishment would have to be indicted in each case according 
to the temperament and circumstances of the criminal. 
There would be an end to all general rules of punishment. 

19d. In truth, however, tlu^ state in its capacity as the 
Bustainer of rights (and it is in this capacity that it 
punishes) has nothing to do with the amount of moral 
depravity in the criminal, and the primary reference in 
punishment, irs indicted by the state, is not to the effect of 
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the piinishmoiit on the person punished but to its effect on 
others. The considerations determining its amount slionld 
be prospective rather tlian retrospective. In the crime a ri^ht 
lias been violated. No punishment can undo what has been 
done, or make j»’ood the wrong to the person who has sufferiHl, 
What it can do is to make less likely the doing of Hi similar 
wrong in other cases. Its object, therefore, is not to cause 
pain to the criminal for the sake of causing it, nor chiefly 
for the sake of priwenting him, individually, from commit- 
ting the crime again, but to associate terror with the contem- 
plation of the crime in the mind of others who might 
be tempted to commit it. And this object, unlike that of 
making the jiiiiu of the punishment commensurate with the 
guilt of the criminal, is in the main attainable. The effect 
of the spectacle of punishment on the onlooker is independent 
of any minute inquiry into the degree to which it affects the 
particular criminal. The attachment of equal penalties to 
ofl’ences that are alike in respect of the importance of the 
rights which they violate, and in respect of the ordimiry 
temptations to them, will, on the whole, lead to the associa- 
tion of an equal amount of t(‘rror with the prospect of 
committing like offences in the public mind. Wlien the 
circumstaaicos, irnlecd, of two criminals guilty of offences 
alike in both the above respects are very greatly and obvi- 
ously different, so different as to make the operation of fhe 
same penalty upon them very conspicuously diflenmt, then 
the penalty may be varied without iuterfeiiiig with its terri- 
fying effect on the public mind. We will suppose e.g. tlnit 
a fraud on the part of a respectable banker is equivalent, 
both in respect of the rights which it violates and of the 
terror needed to prevent the recuiTcnce of lik(? offences, to a 
burglary. It will not follow because the burglary is punished 
by imprisonment with hard labour that hard labour should 
be inflicted on the fraudulent banker likewise. The infliction 
of hard labour is in everyone’s apprehension so different to the 
banker from what it is to tlie burglar, that its infliction is 
not need(id in ord(U’ to equalise the terror which the j^opular 
imagination associates with the punishment in the two cases. 

194. On the same principle may be justified the con- 
sideration of extenuating circumstances in the infliction of 
punisliment. In fact, whether under that name or another, 
they are taken account of in the administration of criminal law 
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amon^ all civilised nations. ‘ ExtcAiiiating* circumstances * is 
not a phrase in use among’ onr lawyers, but in fact the con- 
sideration of them does constantly, with the approval of the 
judg(‘, convert what woidd otherwise have been conviction 
for murder into conviction for manslaughter, and when there 
has been, conviction for murder, h‘ads’ to the cominutEitioii of 
the scmtence. This fact is often taken to show that the 
degn'e of moral depiMvity on the part of the criminal, the 
question of his character and motive, is and must be con- 
sidered in determining the punishimmb due to him. In 
truth, how(‘ver, ‘ extenuating circumstances ’ m.ay very well 
make a ditfereuce in the kind of terror which needs to be 
associated with a criine in order to the future protection of 
rigiits, and under certain conditions the consideration of 
them may be sudiciently justified on this ground. Suppose 
a theft by a starving man, or a hare shot by an angry farmer 
whose corn it is (fwouring. These are crijues, but crimes 
under such extenuating circumsiances that there is no need 
to associate very serious terror with them in order to the pro- 
tection of tilt} essential rights of jiroperty. In the latter 
case the right which the farmer violates is one which per- 
haps might be disallowed altogether without interference 
with any right wliich society is interesttui in maintaining. 
In the former case the right violated is a primary and 
essential one ; one which, where there are many starving 
people, is iu fact pretty sure to be protected by the most 
stringent p(malties. And it might be argued that on the 
principle stated this is as it should he ; that, so far from the 
hunger of the thief being a reason for lightening his punish- 
ment, it is a reason for incn'asing it, in order that the 
special temptation to steal when far gone in hunger may, if 
possible, be neutralised by a special terror associated with 
the commission of the crime under those conditions. But 
this would be a one-sided application of the principle. It is 
not the business of the state to protect one order of rights 
specially, but all i-ights equally. It ought not therefore to 
protect a certain order of rights by associating special terror 
with the violation of them, when the special temptation to 
their violation itself implies a violation of right in the 
persons of those who are so tempted, as is the case when 
a, general dangc'r to property arises from the fact that many 
people are on the edge of starvation. The attempt to do 
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so is 'at once ineffectual Lid diverts attention from tlie true 
way of protecting the enilangered right, which is to pre- 
vent people from falling into a' state of starvation. In any 
tolerably organised society the condition of a man, ordi- 
narily honest and industrious, who is driven to theft by hunger, 
will be so abnormal that very little terror needs tOt be asso- 
ciated witli tlie crime as so committed in order to main- 
tain the sanctity of property in the general imagination. 
Suppose again a man to he killed in a (piarrel arising out of 
his having tampered with the fidelity of his neighbour’s 
wife. In such a case ‘ extenuating circninstanees ’ may 
fairly be pleaded against the inliiction of the extremest 
penalty, because the extnnnest terror does not need to be 
associated with liomicidt', as committed under such con- 
ditions, in order to the general protection of human life, and 
because the attempt so to associate it would tend, so far 
as successful, to weaken the general sense of the wrong — the 
breach of family right — involved in the act which, in the 
case supposed, provokes the homicide. 

11^5. ^ After all,’ it may be said, ‘this is a far-fetclicd 
way of explaining the admission of oxtennating circum- 
stances as modifying the punishment of crime. Why so 
streiinously avoid the simpler explanation, that extenuating 
circumstances ax’o taken into account because they are held 
to modify the moral guilt of the crime? Is not their 
recognition a practical proof that the punislimoiit of a 
eriim? by the state represents tlie moral disapproval of the 
cominmiity? Does it not show that, however imperfectly 
the amount of punishment inflicted on a crime may in fact 
correspond to its iniiral wickedness, it is generally felt that 
it ought to do so ? ’ 

196. The answer is that there are two reasons for hold- 
ing that the state neither can nor should attempt to adjust 
the amount of pnriishincnt wliich it inflicts on a crime to 
the degree of moral depravity whicli tlie crime implies. 
(1) That the degree of moral depravity implied in any crime 
is uiiascertainable. It depends on the motive of the crime, 
and on this as part of the general character of the agent ; 
on the relation in which the habitual set of his character 
stands to tlic character habitually sot on tlie pursuit ot 
goodness. No one can ascertain tliis in regard to himself. 
He may know that he is always far from being what he 
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ought to be ; that one particular action of his rej^reserits on 
the whole, with much admixture of inferior motives, the 
better tendency; another, with some admixture of better 
motives, the worse. But any question in regard to the 
degree of moral goodness or badness in any action of his 
own or uf his most intimate friend *is quite unanswerable. 
Much less can a judge or jury answer such a question in 
regard to an unknown criminal. We may be sure indeed 
that any ordinary crime — nay, perhaps even that of the 
‘ disinterested rebel ’ — implies the operation of some motive 
which is morally bad, for though it is not necessarily the 
worst men who come into conflict with established rights, it 
probably never can be the best ; but the degree of badness 
inq^lied in such a conflict in any piirtieiilar base is quite 
beyond our ken, and it is this degree that must bo ascertained 
if the amount of punishment which the state inflicts is to be 
proportionate to the moral badness inq^lied in the crime. 
(2) Tlie notion that the state sliould, if it could, adjust the 
amount of punishment which it inflicts on a crime to the 
moral wickedness of the crime, rests on a false view of the 
"elation of tlie state to morality. It implies that it is the 
business of the state to punish wickedness, as such. Hut it 
has no such bnsin(‘ss. It cannot undertake to punish wicked- 
ness, as sucli, without vitiating the disintcrostedness of the 
effort to escape wickedness, and thus checking tlie growth 
of a true goodness of the heart in the attempt to promote a 
goodness which is meridy on the surface. This, however, is 
not to be understood as meaning that tlie punishment of 
crime serves no moral purpose. It does serve such a purpose, 
and has its value in doing so, but only in the sense that the 
protection of rights, and the association of terror with their 
violation, is the condition antecedent of any general advance 
in moral well-being. 

197. The punishment of crime, then, neither is, nor can, 
nor should be adjusted to the degree of moral depravity, 
properly so called, which is implied in the crime. But it 
does not therefore follow that it does not repi'esent the 
disapproval which the community feeds for the crime. On 
the whole, making allowance for the fact that law and 
judicial custom vary more slowly tlian popular feeling, it does 
represent such disapproval. And the disapproval may fitly 
be called moral, so far as that merely means that it is 
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a disapproval I’elatiiig to voluntary action. But it is a 
disapproval founded on a sense of wliat is necessary for the 
protection of rights, not on a juclginent of ^’ood and evil of 
that kind wliicli we call conscience when it is applied to our 
own actions, and which is founded on an ideal of moral 
goodness with which we compare our inward conduct (‘ in- 
ward/ as representing motives and character). It is founded 
essi'iitially on the outward aspect of a man’s conduct, on the 
view of it as related to the sc.'curity and freedom in action and 
acquisition of other members of society. It is true that this 
distinction between the outward and inwaird aspects of con- 
duct is not present to the popular mind. It has not been 
recognised by those who have been the agents in establishing 
the existing law of crimes in civilised nations. As the state 
came to control the individual or family in revenging hurts, 
and to substitute its penalties for private veng<‘aiice, rules of 
punishment came to be enacted t'xpressive of general dis- 
approval, without any clear consciousuess of wlmt was the 
ground of the disapproval. But in fact it was by what have 
been just de.scribed as the outward consequences of conduct 
that a general disapproval of it was ordinarily excited. Its 
morality in the stricter or inward sense was not matter of 
general social consideration. Thus in tlie main it has been 
on the ground of its interferemeo with the general security 
and fre( 3 dom in action and acquisition, and in proportion to 
the apprehension excited by it in this respect, that conduct 
Las been punished by the state. Thus the actual practice 
of criminal law has on the whole corresponded to its true 
principle. So far as this principle has been departed from, 
it has not been because the moral badness of coiiduct, in the 
true or inward sense, has been taken accouiit of in its Ireat- 
meut as a crime, for this has not been generally cout(*iupla1ed 
at all, but because ‘ religious’ considerations have interfered. 
Conduct which did not call for punishment by the state as 
interfering with any true rights (rights that should bo rights) 
has been punished as ‘ irreligious.’ This, however, did not 
mean that it was punished on the ground of moral badness, 
properly so called. It meant that its consequences were 
feared either as likely to weaken the belief in some divine 
authority on which the established system of rights wjia 
supposed to rest, or as likely to bring evil on the community 
through provoking the wrath of some unseen power. 
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198. This account of the considerations which .have 
regulated the punishment of crimes explains the severity 
with which ‘ criminal negligence ’ is in some cases punished, 
and that severity is justiHed by the account given of the true 
principle of criminal law, the principle, viz., that crime 
should he punished according to 4he importance of the 
right which it violates, and to the degree of terror which 
in a well-organised society needs to be associated with the 
crime in order to the protection of the right. It cannot be 
held that the carelessness of an engine-driver who overlooks 
a signal and causes a fatal accident, implies more moral 
depravity than is implied in such negligence as all of us are 
constantly guilty of. Considered witli reference to the state 
of mind of the agent, it is on a level with multitudes of 
actions and omissions which are not punished at all. Yet 
the engine-driver would be found guilty of mansliiughter 
and sentenced to penal servitude. The justification is not 
to be found in distinctions between different kinds of negli- 
gence on the part of different agents, but in the effect of the 
negligence in different cases upon the rights of others. In 
the case supposed, the most important of all rights, the 
right to life, on the part of railway passengers depends for 
its maintenance on the vigilance of the drivers. Any 
preventihle failure in such vigilance requires to have suffi- 
cient terror associated with it in the mind of other engine- 
drivers to prevent the recurrence of a like failure in vigi- 
lance. Such punishment is just, however generally virtuous 
the victim of it is, because it is necessary to the protection 
of rights of which the protection is necessary to social well- 
being; and the victim of it, in i>roportion to his sense of 
justice, wliich means his habit of practically recognising 
true rights, will recognise it as jnst. 

199. Oil this principle crimes committed in drunkenness 
must be dealt with. Not only is all depravity of motive 
specially ina[»plicable to them, since the motives actuating 
a drunken man often seem to liave little connection with his 
habitual character; it is not always the case that a crime 
committed in drunkenness is even intentional. When a man 
in a drunken rage kills another, In; no doubt intends to kill 
him, or at any rate to do him ‘grievous bodily harm,’ and 
perhaps the association of great penal terror with such an 
offence may tend to restrain men from committing it even 
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whe^i drunk ; but when ,a drunken mother lies on her child 
and smothers it, the hurt is not intentional but accidental. 
I'he drunkenness, however, is not accidental, but preventible 
by the induence of adequate motives. It is therefore proper 
to treat such a violation of right, though committed un- 
knowingly^ as a crime,, and to associate terror witl^it in the 
popular imagination, in order to the protection of rights by 
making p(M)ple more careful about getting drunk, about 
allowing or ju’onioting drunkenness, and about looking after 
drunken people. It is unreasonable, however, to do this and 
at the same time to associate so little terror, as in practice 
we do, with the promotion of dangerous drunlvenness. The 
case of a crime committed by a drunkard is plainly distin- 
guishable fr(un that of a crime committed by a lunatic, for 
the association of penal terror with the latter would tend 
neither to prevent a lunatic from committing a crime nor 
t^eople from becoming lunatics. 

200. The principle above stated, as that according to 
wliich punishment by the state should be inflicted and regu- 
lated, also justifies a distinction between crimes and civil 
injuries, i.e. between breaches of right for which the state 
inflicts punishment without redress to the person injured, 
and those for which it procures or seeks to procure redress to 
the person injured without piiuishimmt of the person causing 
the injury. We are not here concerned with the history of 
this distinction (for which see IMaiiie, Ancient Law, chap, x, 
and W. E. Hearn, The Aryan Household, chap, xix), nor 
with the question whether many breaches of right now 
among ns treated as civil injuries ought not to be treated as 
crimes, but with the justilication that exists for treating 
certain kinds of breach of right as cases in which the state 
should interfere to procure redress for the person injured, 
but not in the way" of inflicting punishment on the injurer 
until lie wilfully resists the order to make redress. The 
principle of the distinction as ordinarily laid down, viz. that 
civil injuries ‘are violations of rights when considered in 
reference to the injury sustained by the individual,’ while 
crimes are ‘ violations of rights when considc'red in ridereiice 
to tlieir evil tendency as regards the community at large * 
(Stephen, Book V, chap, i), is misleading j for if the well- 
being Ibe community did not suffer in the hurt done to 
the individual, that hurt would nob be a violation of a right 
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ill tlie true sense at all, nor would the community have «any 
ground for insisting that the hurt shall be redressed, and for 
determining the mode in which it shall bo redressed. A 
violation of right cannot in truth be considered merely in 
relation to injury sustained by an individual, for, thus con- 
sidered, i1^ would not be a violation of night. It may be said 
tliat the state is only concerned in procuring redress for civil 
injuries, because, if it left an individual to procure redress in 
his own way, there would be no public peace. But there are 
other and easier ways of preventing fighting than by pro- 
curing redress of wrong. W e prevent our dogs from fighting, 
not by redressing wrongs which they sustain from each 
other (of wrongs as of rights they are in the proper sense 
incapable), but by beating them or tying them up. The 
community would not keep the peace by procuring redress 
for hurt or damage sustained by individuals, unless it con- 
ceived itself as having interest in the security of individuals 
from hurt and damage, unless it considered the hurt done to 
individuals as done to itself. The true justification for 
ti’eating some breaches of right as cases merely for redress, 
others as c.ases for punishment, is that, in order to the general 
protection of rights, with some it is necessary to associate a 
certain terror, witli others it is not. 

201. What then is the general ground of distinction 
between those with which terror does, and those with which 
it does not, need to be associated ? Clearly it is purposeless 
to associate terror with breaclu's of right in the case where 
the breaker does not know that he is violating a right, and 
is not responsible lor not knowing it. No association of terror 
with such a breacli of right can prc'vent men from similar 
breaches under like coiuUtions. In any ease, therefore, in 
which it is, to begin with, open to dispute whether a breach 
of right has been committed at all, e.g. when it is a. question 
wliether a contract has been really broken, owing to some 
doubt as to the interpretation of the contract or its applica- 
tion to a particular set of circumsta-nces, or whether a 
commodity of which someone is in possession properly be- 
longs to another, — in such a case, though the judge finally 
decides that there has been a breach of right, there is no 
ground for treating it as a crime or punishing it. If, in the 
course of judicial inquiry, it turns out that there lias been 
fraud by one or other of the parties to the litigation, a 
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criminal prosecution, lni.ving punishment, not redress, for its 
object, should properly supervene upon the civil suit, unless 
the consequences of the civil suit are incidentally such as to 
amount to a sutticient punishment of the fraudulent party. 
A^ain, it is purposeh'ss to associate terror with a breach of 
obligation which then person committing it kiiovvs to be a 
breach, but of an obligation wliich he has no means of fulfil- 
ling, e.g. iion- 2 )ayment of an acknowledged debt by a man 
who, through no fault of his own, is without means of 
paying it. It is only in cases of one or other of the above 
kinds, — eases in wliich the breach of right, supposing it to 
have been committed, lias jiresumably arisen either from 
inability to prevent it or from ignorance of the existence of 
the right, ->-that it can be held as an absolute rule to be no 
business of the state to interfere jiennlly but only in the way 
of restoring, so far as 2 )Ossible, the broken riglit. 

202, But tliGi’c are many cases of breach of right wliich 
,can neither be definitely reduced to one of the above kinds, 
nor distinguished from theiu by any broad demarcation; 
cases ill which the breaker of a right has been ignorant of it, 
because he has not cared to know, or in which his inability 
to fulfil it is the result of negligence or extravagance. 
Whether those should be treated iienally or no, will depend 
partly on the seriousness of the wrong dune through avoid- 
able ignorance or negligence, partly on the sufticieiiey of the 
deterrent effect incidentally involved in tlie civil remedy. In 
the case e.g. of inability to pay a debt through extravagance 
or recklessness, it may be iin necessary and inadvisable to 
treat the breach of right penally, in consideration that it is 
indirectly iiunished by poverty and the loss ot roiiutatiou 
incidental to bankruptcy, and the creditors should not look 
to the state to jirotect thenifroiii the cunseiiueiices of lending 
on bad security. The negligence of a trustee, again, may be 
indirectly 2 )unishcd by bis being obliged to make good the 
projxnty lost through liis iiegh*ct to the utmost of his means. 
This ma^" serve as a sufiicieiitly deterrent exainjile without 
the negligence being proceeded agjuiist criminally. Again, 
damage done to property by negligence is in England dealt 
with civilly, not criminally ; and it may be held that in this 
case the liability to civil action is a sudicient deterrent. On 
the other hand, negligence which, as negligenct;, is not really 
distinguishable from the above, is rightly treated criminally 
wiicn its consequences are more serious; e.g. that of the 
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i*ailNvay-servaiit whose negligence res^ults in a fatal accident, 
that of the bank-director who allows a misleading statement 
of accounts to be published,* fraudulently perhaps in the 
eye of the law, but in fact negligently. As a matter of 
principle, no doubt, if intentional violation of the right of 
property i.t treated as penal equally wifeh the violation of the 
l ight of life, tlie negligmit violation sliould be treated as 
penal in the one case as much as in the other. But as the 
consequences of an action for damages may be virtually 
though not ostensibly p<‘nal to the person proceeded against, 
it may be convenient to leave those negligences which do 
not, like tlio negligence of a railway-servant, affect the most 
important rights, or do not affect rights on a very large scale 
as does that of a bank-director, to be dealt with 4)y the civil 
process. 

20d. The actual distinction between crimes and civil in- 
juries in Plnglish law is no doubt larg<dy accidental. As the 
historians of law point out, the civil process, having compen- 
sation, not punishment, for its object, is the form which the 
intei'fereiice of the community for the maintenance of rights 
originally takes. The community, i‘cstraining private venge- 
ance, helps the injured person to redicss, and regulates 
tlie way in which rcalress shall be obtained. This procedure 
no doubt implies the conviction that the community is con- 
cerned in the injury done to au individual, hut it is only by 
degrees that this conviction becomes ex[)licit, and that the 
community comes to treat all pr<wentible breaclios of right 
as ofhmces against itself or its sovereign represemtative, i.e. 
as crimes or penal; in tin? language of Englisli law, as 
‘breaciies of the king’s peace.’ Those offences are tirst so 
treated uhich liappen to excite most public alarm, most fear 
for general safety (hence, among others, anything thought 
sacA’ilegioiis). In a country like Eughind, where no code has 
been drawn iq) on general principles, the class of injuries 
that are treated penally is gradually enlarged as public; alarm 
lia 2 )pens to be excited in particular directions, but it is 
largely a matter of accident how the classification of crimes 
on one side and civil injuries on the other happens to stand 
at any particular time.* 

* Seo Markby, <•;/ chap. stated by Austin, p. 518). Theviidation 

xi, ospccially note 1, p 2 18 , ami Austin, of riglit in one case i» proceeded 

Looturo XX\'J1 Iletwi eu erinies and against by the method of indietmont, 

civil injuries the UistiiiL tioii, as it actu- in the other by an ' aelion.’ I'hc dis- 

«Ily exists, it merely one of procedure (tui tincliou that in one case punishiueut u 
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<204. According to tiie view here taken, then, there Is no 
direct reference in punishment by the state, either retro- 
spective or prospective, to molal good or evil. The state in 
its judicial action does not look to the moral guilt of the 
criminal whom it punishes, or to the promotion of moral 
good by means of his 'punishment in him or others. It looks 
not to virtue and vice but to rights and wrongs. It looks 
back to the wrong done in the crime which it punishes; not, 
however, in order to avenge it, but in order to the considera- 
tion of the sort of terroi which needs to be associated with 
such wrong-doing in order to the future maintenance of 
rights. If the character of the criminal comes into account 
at all, it (;an only be properly as an incident of this considera- 
tion. ThuG jmuishment of crime is preventive in its object; 
not, however, preventive of any or every (wil and by any 
and every means, but (according to its idea or as it should be) 
j7(stly preventive of mjudice; preventive of interhirence with 
those powers of action and acquisition which it is for the 
general well-being that individmils should possess, and 
according to laws which allow those pow(‘rs equally to all 
men. But in order effe(‘tnally to attain its preventive object 
and to attain it justly, it should be reformatory. When the 
reformatory otiice of punishment is insisted on, tln^ reference 
itiay be, and from the judicial point of view must be, not to 
the moral good of the criminal as an ultimah* end, but to 
his recovery from criminal habits as a meaais to that which 
is the proper aiid direct object of state-punishment, viz. tlie 
general protection of rights. The ndormatory function of 
punishment is from this point of view a,u incident of its 
jjreventive function, as regulated by the ctmsideration of 
what is just to the criminal as well as to others. For the 


the objert of tho process, in the otlier 
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tion of pnncijde is that between viola- 
tions of rip'lit which call for punishment 
and tIio.se which do not ; and those 
only do not call for punishment in 
some form or other whieli arise either 
from uncertainty astothe right violated, 
or from inability to prevent the viola* 
tion. 
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fulfilment of this latter function, the<great thing, as we h^ive 
seen, is by the punishment of an actual criminal to deter 
other possible criminals ; but*for the same purpose, unless 
the actual criminal is to be put out of the way or locked up 
for life, it must be desirable to reform him so that he may 
not be daifcgerous in future. Now wh^n it is asked why he 
should not be put out of the way, it must not be forgotten 
that among the rights which the state has to maintain are 
included rights of the criminal himself. These indeed are 
for the time susp<md(*d by his action in violation of rights, 
but founded as they are on the capacity for contributing to 
social good, they could only bo held to be finally forfeited on 
the ground ihat this capacity was absolutely extinct. 

205 . This consideration limits the kind of pnnishmcnt 
which the state may justly inflict. It ought not in ])inu8h- 
ing to saevifice unnecessarily to the maintenance of rights in 
goju'ral what miglit be called tlie reversionary rights of the 
criminal, rights wliich, if properly treated, ho might ulti- 
mately become capable of exi.u’cising for the general good. 
Punishment tlnu-efere either by death or by perpetual im- 
prisonnnmt is justifiable oidy on one of two grounds; either 
thaf association of the extremest terror with certain actions 
is under certain conditions necessary to preserve the possi- 
bility of a social life based on the obsc'rvance of riglits, or 
that the crime punished affords a presumption of a perma- 
nent inca]>a(‘ity for rights on the part of the criminal. The 
first justification may be pleaded for the executions of men 
concerned in treasonabl(3 outbreaks, or guilty of certain 
breaches of discipline in war (on the supposition that the 
war is necessary for the safety of the state and that such 
punishments are a necessary incident of war). Whether 
the capital punishment is really just in such cases must 
depiuid, not only on its neci'ssity as an incident in the 
defence of a certain state, but on the (piestion wdietlier that 
state itself is fulfilling its function as a sustainer of true 
rights. For the penalty of death for murder both justi- 
fications may be urged. It cannot be defended on any 
otlier ground, but it may be doubfed whether the presump- 
tion of permanent incapacity for rights is one which in our 
ignorance we can ever bo entitled to make. As to the other 
plea, the question is whether, with a proper police system 
and sufficient certainty of detection and conviction, the 
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asspciation of this ex^remest terror with the murderer is 
jiecessary to the security of life. Whore the death-penalty, 
however, is uujustifiable, so must be that of really permanent 
imprisonment; one as much as the other is an absolute 
deprivation of free social lift', and of the possibilities of moral 
development which tl^it life affords. The only justification 
for a sentence of pt'rmanent iniprisoiiinent in a case where 
there would be none for capital [uinishment would be that, 
thou<:^h inflicted as permanent, the imprisonment iniy’ht be 
broug^ht to an end in the event of any sufficient proof appear- 
inpr of the criminal’s amendment. But such proof could only 
be afforded if the imprisonment were so modified as to allow 
the prisoner a certain amount of liberty. 

206. If ^)unishment then is to bo just, in the sense that 
in its infliction duo account is talcen of all rights, including 
the suspended rights of the criminal himself, it must be, so 
far as public safety allows, reformatory. It must tend to 
qualify the criminal for the resumption of rights. As re- 
Tormatory, however, punishment has for its direct object the 
qualification for th<* ('xcrciso of rights, and is only concerned 
with the moralisation of the criminal indirectly so far as it 
may result from the exercise of rights. But even where it 
cannot be reformatory in this sense, and over and above its 
reformatory function in cases where it has one, it bus a 
moml end. Just because punishment by the state has for 
its direct object the maintenance of rights, it has, like every 
other function of the state, indirectly a moral ohji'ct, because 
true rights, according to our defiiiitioii, are powers which it 
is for the general well-being that the individual (or associa- 
tion) should possess, and that well-being is essentially a 
moral well-hciug. Ultimately, therefore, the just punish- 
ment of crime is for the moral good of the community. It 
is also for the moral good of the criminal himself, nnh'ss — 
and this is a supposition which we ought not to make — he is 
beyond the roach (»f moral inffiumces. Though not inffieted 
for that purpose, and though it would not the less have to 
be inflicted if no moral effect on the criminal could be dis- 
cerned, it is morally ibe best thing that can happen to him. 
It is so, oven if a true social necessity requires that he be 
punished with death. The fact that society is obliged so to 
deal with him affords the best chance of bringing borne to 
him the anti-social nature of his act. It is true that the 
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last utterances of murderers generally convey the impresaioii 
that they consider themselves interesting* persons, quite sure 
of g'oing to heaven ; but th^se are probably conventional. 
At any rate if the solemn inHiction of punishment on behalf 
of human soclet}^ and without any sign of vindictiveness, 
will not breed the shame which is 4he moral new birth, 
presumably nothing else within human reach will. 
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M. mu niGHT OF mu statu to promotu 

M ORA LIT y, 

207. The of the individual man as such to free 

life is constantly ^ainin^ on its negative side more general 
recognitioiij It is the basis of tlie growing scrupulosity in 
regard to punishments which are not reformatory, which 
put rights finally out of the reach of a criminal instead of 
qualifying liim for their renewed exercise. But the only 
rational foundation for the ascription of this right is the 
ascription of capacity for free contribution to social good. 
We treat this capacity in the man whose crime has given 
proof of its having been overcome by anti-social tendencies, 
as yet giving him a title to a further chance of its develop- 
ment ; on the other hand, we act as if it conferred no title 
on its possessors, before a crime has been committed, to 
be placed under conditions in which its realisation woidd 
be possible. Is this reasonabh '. '? Yet are not all modern 
states so actii g‘P Are they not allowing their ostensible 
members to grow up under conditions which render the 
development of social capacity practically impossible? Was 
it not more reasonable, as in the ancient states, to deny the 
right to life in the human subject as such, than to admit it 
under conditions which prevent the nnilisation of the capacity 
that forms the ground of its admission? This brings us to 
the fourth of the questions that arose * out of the assertion of 
the individual’s right to free life. What is the nature and 
extent of the individual’s claim to be enabled positively to 
realise that capacity for freely contributing to social good 
which is the foundation of his right to free life? 

208. In dealing with this question, it is important to 
bear in mind that the capacity we are consid(Ting is essen- 
tially a free or (what is the same) a moral capacity. It is 

* [Above, sec. 166.1 
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a capacity, not for action determined by relation to a certain 
end, but for action determined by a conception of tbe end to 
which it is relative. Only thus is it a foundation of rio-hts. 
The action of an aTiimal or plant may be made contributory 
to social good, but it is not therefore a foundation of rights 
on the j^irt of an niiimal or plant, 'because they are not 
affected by the conception of the good to which they contri- 
bute. A right is a power of acting for his own ends, — for 
what he conceives to be his good, — secured to an individual 
by the community, on the supposition that its exercise con- 
tributes to the good of the community. Bat the exercise of 
such a power cannot be so contributory, unless the individual, 
in acting for his own ends, is at least affected by the con- 
ception of a good as common to himself with o'thers. The 
condition of making the animal contributory to human good 
is that we do not leave him free to determine the exercise of 
his powers ; that we determine them for him ; that we use 
him merely as an instrument; and this means that we do 
not, because we cannot, endow him with rights. We cannot 
endow him with rights because there is no concei>tion of a 
good common to liim with us which we can treat as a motive 
to Iiim to do to us as ho would have us do to him. It is not 
indeed necessary to a capacity for rights, as it is to true 
moral goodness, that interest in a good conceived as common 
to himself with others should be a man’s dominant motive. 
It is enough if that which lie presents to himself from time 
to time as his good, and which accordingly determines his 
action, is so far affected by consideration of the position iu 
which he stands to others, — of the way in which this or thai 
possible action of his would affect them, and of what he 
would have to expect from them in return, — as to result 
habitnally, without force or fear of force, iu action not in- 
compatible with conditions necessary to the pursuit of a 
common good on the part of others. In othm* words, it is 
tli(‘ presumption that a man in his general course of (,*oiiduct 
will of his own motion have respect to the common good, 
which entitles him to rights at the hands of the community. 
The question of the moral value of the motive which may in- 
duce this respect — whether an unselfish interest in common 
good or the wish for personal pleasure and fear of personal 
pain — does not come into the account at all. An agent, 
indeed, who could only be induced bv fear of death or bodib 
von. IT. 
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harm to behave conformably to the requirements of the 
community, would not be a subject of rij^lits, because this 
influence could never be brought to bear on him so constantly, 
if he were free to regulate his own life, as to secure the 
public safety. But a man’s desire for pleasure to himself 
and aversion from pain to himself, though dissociated from 
any desire for a higher object, for any object that is desired 
because good for others, may constitute a capacity for rights, 
if his imagination of pleasure and pain is so far affected by 
sympathy with the feeling of others about him as to make 
him, independently of force or fear of punishment, observant 
of established rights. In such a case the fear of punish- 
ment may be needed to neutralise anti-social impulses under 
circumstances of special temptation, but by itself it could 
never be a sufficiently uniform motive to q\r.ilify a man, in 
the absence of more spontaneously social feelings, for the 
life of a free citizen. The qualification for such a life is a 
•spontaneous habit of acting with reference to a common 
good, whether that habit be founded on an imagination of 
pleasures and pains or on a conception of what ought to be. 
In either case the Ir.ibit implies at least an understanding 
that there is such a thing as a common good, and a regu- 
lation of egoistic hopes and fears, if not an inducing of 
more ‘ disinterested ’ motives, in consequence of that under- 
standing. 

209. The capacity for rights, then, being a capacity for 
spontaneous action regulated by a conception of a common 
good, either so regulated through an interest which Hows 
directly from that conception, or through hopes and fears 
wliich are affected by it through more coinplex channels of 
habit and association, is a capacity which cannot be generated 
—which on the contrary is neutralised — by any influences 
that interfere with the spontaneous action of social interests. 
Now any direct enforcement of the outward conduct, which 
ought to flow from social interests, b 3 ' means of threatened 
penalties — and a law requiring such conduct necessarily 
implies penalties for disobedience to it — does interfere with 
the spontaneous action of those interests, and consequently 
checks the growth of the capacity which is the condition of 
the beneficial exercise of rights. For this reason the effiictual 
action of the state, i.e. tne community as acting through law, 
for the promotion of habits of true citizenship, seems neces* 
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sarily to be confined to the removahof obstacles. Undef tliis 
head, however, tliere may and slionld be included much 
that most states have hithoAo neglejted, and much that at 
first si^ht may have the appearance of an enforcement of 
moral duties, e.g*. the requirement that parents have their 
cliildreii *taught the elementary arts. To educate one’s 
children is no doubt a moral duty, and it is not one of those 
duties, like that of paying debts, of which the neglect directly 
interferes with the rights of someone else. It might seem, 
therefore, to be a duty with which positive law should have 
nothing to do, any more thaii with the duty of striving after 
a noble life. On the other hand, the neglect of it does tend 
to prevent the growth of the capacity for beneficially exer- 
cising rights on the part of tliose whose education is neg- 
lected, and it is on this account, not as a purely moral duty 
on the part of a parent, but as the pi’evention of a hindrance 
to the capacity for rights on the pnrt of children, that edu- 
cation should be enforced by the state, ft may be objected, 
indeed, that in enforcing it we are departing in regard to the 
parents from the principle above laid down ; that we are in- 
terfering with the spoil taneons action of social interests, 
though wo are doing so with a view to promoting this spon- 
taneous action in another generation. But the answer to 
this objection is, that a law of compulsory education, if the 
preferences, ecclesiastical or otherwise, of those parents 
who show any pratical sense of their responsibility are duly 
respected, is trom the beginning only felt as compulsion by 
those in whom, so far as this social function is concerned, 
there is no spontaneity to be interfered with ; and that in the 
second generation, though the law with its penal sanctions 
still continues, it is not felt as a law, as an enforcement of 
action by peiialiitvs, at all. 

210. On the same principle the freedom of contract ought 
probably to be more restricted in certain directions than is 
at present the case. The freedom to do as they like on 
tlie part of one set of men may involve the ultimate dis- 
qualification of many others, or of a succeeding generation, 
for the exercise of rights. This applies most obviously to 
such kinds of contract or trafiic as afPect the health and 
housing of the people, the growth of population i datively to 
the means of subsistence, and the accumulation or distri- 
bution of landed property. In the hurry of removing those 
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restraints on free dealing between man and man, which have 
arisen partly perJiaps from some confused idea of maintaining 
morality, but much more Irom'Jie power of class-interests, 
we have been apt to take too narrow a view of the range of 
})orsons— not one generation merely, but succeeding gene- 
rations — whose freedom ought to be taken into accciint, and 
of the conditions necessary to their freedom (‘ freiMlom ’ here 
meaning their qualification for the exercise of rights). Hence 
the massing of population without regard to conditions of 
health; unrestrained tralric in dehderious commodities; un- 
limited upgrowth of the class of hired labourers in particular 
industries which circumstances have suddeidy stimulated, 
without any provision against the danger of an impoverished 
proletariate in following generations. Meanw'hile, under 
pretence ot allowing freedom of bequest and settlement, a 
system has grown up which pnwents the landlords of each 
generation from being free either in the government of their 
families or in the disposal of their land, and aggravates the 
tendency to crowd into towns, as well as the difficulties of 
providing healtliy house-room, by keejying land in a few 
hands. It would be out of place here to consider in detail 
the remedies for these evils, or to discuss the question how 
far it is well to trust to tlnj initiative of the state or of 
individuals in dealing with them. It is enough to point out 
the directions in which the state may remove obstacles to 
the realisation of the capacity for bemdicial exercise of 
rights, without defeating its own object by vitiating the 
K])ontaueou8 character of that capacity. 



N. THE EIGHT OF THE STATE IN EEOAED TO 
PEOPEUTY. 


211. We have now considered the ground of the right to 
free life, and what is the justification, if any, for*the apparent 
disregard of that right, (a) in war, (h) in the infliction of punish- 
ment. We have also dealt with the question of the general 
office of the state in regard to the development of that 
capacity in individuals which is the foundation of the right, 
pointing out on the one hand the necessary limitation of its 
office in this respect, on the other hand the directions in 
which it may remove obstacles to that development. We 
have next to conskh^r the rationale of the rights of property. 

In discussions on the ‘ origin of property ’ two questions 
are apt to be mixed up which, though connected, ought to 
be kept distinct. One is the question how men have come 
to appropriate ; the other the qm'siion how the idea of right 
has come to be associated with their appropriations. As the 
term ‘ property ’ not only implies a permanent possession of 
something, or a possession which can only be given up with 
the good will of the j)ossessor, but also a possession recog- 
nised as a right, an inquiry into the origin of property must 
inv(dve both these questions, but it is not the less important 
that the distinction between them should be observed. Each 
of them again has both its analytical and its liistorical side. 
In regard to the first question it is important to learn all 
that can be learnt as to the kind of things that were first, 
and afterwards at successive periods, appropriated ; as to the 
mode in which, and the sort of persons or societies by whom, 
they were appropriated. This is an historical inquiry. But 
it cannot fake the place of a metaphysical or psychological 
analysis of the conditions on the part of the appropriating 
subject implied in the fact that he does such a thing as 
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apprcypriate. So, too, in i-o^ard to the second question, it is 
import.'int to investigate liistorically tlie forms in wliicli the 
right of men in their appropriations lia, sheen recognised; the 
parties, whether individnals or societies, to whom the riglit 
lias been allowed ; and the sort of objects, capable of appro- 
priation, to which it lias been considered to extei.’d. But 
neither can these inquiries help ns to understand, in the 
absence of a metaphysical or moral analysis, either what is 
implied in the ascription of a right to certain appropriations, 
or why there should be a right to them. 

212. We have then two questions, as above stated, each 
requiring two different methods of treatment. But neither 
have the questions themselves, nor the different methods of 
dealing with "them, been duly distinguished. 

It is owing to confusion between them that the right of 
property in things has been supposed to originate in the 
first occupancy of them. This supposition, in truth, merely 
disguises the identical proposition that in order to property 
there must to begin with have been some appropriation. 
The truism that there could be no property in anything 
which had not been at some time and in some manner 
appropriated, tells us nothing as to how or why the property 
in it, as a right, came to be recognised, or why that right 
should be recognised. But owing to the confusion between 
the origin of apjiropriation and the origin of property as a 
right, an identical proposition as to tlie beginning of appro- 
priation seemed to be an instructive statement as to the 
basis of the rights of propiu'ty. Of late, in a revulsion from 
theories founded on identical })ropositions, ^ historical * in-* 
quiries into the ‘origin of proiierty ’ have come into vogue. 
The right method of dealing with the question has been 
taken to lie in an investigation of the earliest forms in 
which property has existed. But smdi investigation, however 
valuable in itself, leaves untouched the questions, (1) what 
it is in the nature of men that makes it possible for them, 
and moves them, to appropriate; (2) why it is that they 
conceive of themselves and each other as having a right 
in their appropriations; on what ground this concep- 
tion is treated as a moral authority, — as one tliat should bo 
acted on. 

218. (1) Appropriation is an expression of will; of the 
individual’s effort to give reality to a conception of his own 
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good ; of liis consciousness of a possible self-satisfactic^n as 
an object to be attained. It is different from mere provision 
to supply a future want. SikjIi provision appears to be made 
by certain animals, e.g. ants. It can scarcely be made under 
tbe influence of tlie imagination of pain incidental to future 
want derjved from previous experien/ie, for the ant lays up 
for the winter thougli ib has not previously lived through the 
winter. It may be suggested that it does so from inherited 
habit, but that this habit has originally arisen from an ex- 
perience of pain on the part of ants in the past. Whether 
this is the true account of the matter we have not, I thijik, 
— perhaps from the nature of the case we cannot have — the 
means of deciding. We conceal our ignorance by saying 
that the ant acts instinctively, which is in e^ect a merely 
negative statement, that the ant is not moved to make pro- 
vision for winter either by imagination of the pain which 
will be felt in winter if it does not, or by knowledge (con- 
ception of the fact) that such pain will be felt. In fact, we 
know nothing of the action of the ant from the inside, or 
as an expression of consciousness. If we are not entitled 
to deny dogmatically that it expresses consciousness at 
all, neither are we entitled to sa^* that it does express con- 
sciousness, still less what consciousness it expresses. On 
the other hand we are able to interpret t he acts of ourselves, 
and of those with whom we can coinmunicato by means of 
signs to which we and they attach the same meaning, as ex- 
pressions of consciousness of a certain kind, and thus by 
reflective analysis to assure ourselves that acts of appropria- 
tion in particular express a will of the kind stated ; that 
they are not merely a passing employment of such materials 
as can be laid hands on to satisfy this or that want, present 
or future, felt or imagined, but reflect the consciousness of a 
subject which distinguishes itself from its wants ; which 
presents itself to itself as still there and demanding satis- 
faction when this or that Avant, or any number of wants, 
have been satisfied ; which thus not merely uses a thing to 
fill a waiit, and in so doing at once destroys the thing and 
for the time removes the want, but says to itself, ‘ This shall 
be mine to do as I like with, to satisfy my wants and 
express my emotions as they arise.’ 

214. One condition of the existence of property, then, ia 
appropriation, and that implies the conception of himself on 
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the part of the appropriator as a permanent subject for 
whose use, as instruments of satisfaction and expression, he 
takes and fashions certain external things, certain things 
external to his bodily members. These things, so taken and 
fashioned, cease to be external as they were before. They 
become a sort of extenf?ion of the man’s organs, the, constant 
apparatus through which he givt‘s reality to his ideas and 
wishes. But another condition must be fulfilled in order to 
constitute property, even of the most simple and primitive 
sort. This is the recognition by others of a man’s appropria- 
tions as something which they will treat as his, not theirs, 
and the guarantee to him of his appropriations by means of 
that recognition. What then is the ground of the recog- 
nition? Thq writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
Lenturies, who discussed the basis of the rights of property, 
took it for granted, and in so doing begged the question. 
Grotius mokes the right of property rest on contract, but 
clearly until there is a recognised ‘ meum ’ and ‘ tuum ’ there 
tjan be no contract. Contract presupposes property. The 
property in a particular thing may be derived from a con- 
tract through which it has been obtained in exchange for 
another thing or for some service rendered, but that 
implies that it was previously the property of another, and 
that the person obtaining it had a property in something 
else, if only in the labour of his hands, which he could ex- 
change for it. ' Hobbes is so far more logical that he does 


‘ Grotius, De Jure, etc. Book II, 
ctap. ii. § 5. ‘ l^imul discimus quomotlo 
res in proprictateni iverint . . . pacto 
quodam aiit e.xpre.sso, ut per divisionem, 
aut tacito, ut per occupatioiiem : siinul 
atque eiiim coriimunio displicuit, nec 
instituta est divisio, censeri debet inter 
onines efmvonis.so ut, quod quibque 
occ'Upasset, id proprium haberct.’ JJut 
ho fcuppoHCh a previous process by 
which things liad been appropriated 
(§ 4), owing to the necessity of spending 
labour cn them in order to satisfy 
desire for a more refined kind of living 
tlian could bo sujiplied by spontaneous 
prod nets of the earth. ‘ Hinc discimiia 
qua* fuent causa, ob quam a pritiia*vA 
corumuniorie rerum prime mobilium, 
deinde et imruobiliuni discessum est: 
nimirum quod non conteuti homines 
vesci sponte natis, antra habitare . . . 
vita? genus exquisitius delegissent, in- 
luhtria opus fuit, quam singuli rebus 


singulis adhibcrent.’ . . . The ‘coni- 
nmiiio reruin.’thus departed from wlien 
labour came to be expended on things, 
Grotius had previously liescribed 1) 
as a state of things in which everyone 
had a right to whatever he could lay 
liands on, * Lrantonini.i comrnunia ot 
indivisa omnibus, veluli unum cuuctis 
patnrnonium esset. Hinc factum ut 
statim quisipio horninum ad sues usus 
ampere posset quoel vollet, ot qua* 
consumi jioterant consumore, ac talis 
usus uiiivcrsaliH juris crat turn vice 
propriotatis, Nani quod quisquo sic 
arnpuerat, id ei criperu alter nisi per 
injuriam non potei.tt.’ Hero then a 
virtual right of property, though not 
so called, seems to be supposed in two 
forms previous to the establishment of 
what Grotius calls the right of pro- 
perty by contract. There is (1) a right 
of property in what each can ‘take 
to his use and consume’ out of tiie 
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not derive property from contract,, but treats propertji and 
‘ the validity of covenants ’ as co-ordinately dependent on 
the existence of a sovereign ^ower of compulsion.' But his 
account of this, as of all other forms of right, is open to the 
objection (before dwelt on") that if the sovereign power is 
merely a strongest force it cannot be si source of rights ; and 
that if it is other than this, if it is a representative and 
maintainer of rights, its existence presupposes rights, which 
remain to be accounted for. As previously shown, Hobbes, 
while professing to make all rights dependent on the sove- 
reign power, presupposes rights in his account of the insti- 
tution of this power. The validity of contracts ^ begins not 
but with its institution,’ yet its own right is derived from an 
irrevocable contract of all with all in which each devolves his 
‘ persona,’ the body of his rights, upon it. Without pressing 
his particular forms of expression unfairly against him, it is 
clear that he could not really succeed in thinking of rights 
as derived simply from supreme force; that he could not 
associate the idea of absolute right with the sovereign with- 
out supposing prior rights which it was made the business 
of the sovereign to enforce, and in particular such a recog- 
nised distinction between ‘meuin’ and Huum ’ as is neces- 
sary to a covenant. Nor when we have dropped Hobbes’ 
notion of government or law-making power, as having origi- 
nated in a covenant of all with all, shall we succeed any 
better in deriving rights of property, any more than other 
rights, from law or a sovereign which makes law, unless we 
regard the law or sovereign as the organ or sushiiner of a 


raw material huppHed by nature ; (2) 
a further right ot each man in that on 
which ho has expended hibour. Grotius 
<loes not indeed expreshly call this a 
riglit, but if there is u riglit, us ho says 
there is, on the part of each man to 
that wlrch ho is alile ‘ ad buos iirnpcro 
usiis,’ 111 Ill'll more must tliere, be a right 
to that which he has not only lulo'ii 
hut fashioned by his labour. On the 
nature and rationale of this right 
Grotius throws no light, but it is 
clearly presupposwl by that right of 
property winch he supposes to be 
derived from contract, and must be re- 
cognised before any such contract could 
be possible. 

• ‘There is annexed to the sove- 
reignty the whole power of prescribing 


the rules whereby every man may hnow 
what goods ho may enjoy and what ac- 
tions he may do ^vithout being molested 
by any of Ins fellow-subjects : and tins 
is It men call propriety. For before 
constitution of soxereign power all men 
had right to all things, which neces- 
sarily causeth war ; and therefore this 
propriety, being necessary to ptaco, 
and depending on bovereign power, is 
the act of that power in older to tlie 
public peace.’ {Lcviaihin, pt. II, chap, 
xviii.) ‘ The nature of justice consisteth 
111 keeping of valid covenants, but the 
validity of covenants begins not but 
with the constitution of a civil power, 
sufficient to compel men to keep them ; 
and then tt is also that propriety begins.’ 
ilbid. chap. XV.) 
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gen€Fal social rccognitio^i of certain powers, as powers whicb 
should be exercised. 

215. Locke' treats property — fairly enough so long as 
only its simplest forms are in question — as derived from 
labour. By the same law of nature and reason by which a 
man has ‘ a propindy in his own person,’ ^ the labgur of his 
body and the Avork of his hand are propcndy his’ too. Now 
that the right to free life, which we have already dwelt on, 
carries with it a certain right to property, to a certain 
permanent apparatus beyond the bodily organs, for the 
maintenance and expression of that life, is quite true. But 
apart from the difficulty of tracing some kinds of property, 
in which men are in fact held to have a right, to the labour 
of anyone, even of someone from whom it has been derived 
by inheritance or bequest (a difficulty to be considered 
presentl}'), to say that it is a ‘law of nature and reason* 
that a man should have a property in the work of his hands 
• is no more than saying thfit that on which a man has im- 
pressed his labour is recognised by others as something 
which should be his, just as he himself is recognised by 
them as one that sliould be his own master. The ground 
of the recognition is the same in both cases, and it is 
Locke’s merit to have pointed this out ; but what the ground 
is he does not consider, shelving the question by appealing 
to a law of nature and reason. 

210. The gi’ouiid of the right to free life, the reason why 
a man is secured in tin; free exercise of his powers through 
recognition of that exercise by others as soinething that 
should be, lay, as we saw, in the coiice])tion on the part of 
everyone Avho concedes the right to others and to whom it 
is conceded, of an identity of good for himself and otlnu-s. 
It is only as within a society, as a relation between its 
members, though the society be that of all men, that there 
can be such a tiling as a right ; and the right to free life 
rests on the common will of the socicity, in the sense that 
each member of tin) society within which the right subsists 
contributes to satisfy the others in seeking to satisfy him- 
self, and that each is aware that the other does so ; whence 
there results a common interest in the free play of the powers 
of all. And just as the recognised interest of a society con- 

* Civil Government, chap. v. The Box Boump’s Lift oj Locke, toI. ii. pp. 
moaL iinporlanl paHuages are quoted in 171 and 172. 
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stitiites for each member of it the right to free life, jiist^is it 
makes each conceive of such life on the part of himself and 
his nei^dibour as what sliouTd be, and thus forms the basis 
of a restrain in <4 custom which secures it for each, so it con- 
stitutes the right to the instruments of such life, making 
each regjtrd the possession of them by the other as for the 
common good, and thus through the medium first of custom, 
then of law, securing them to each. 

217. Thus the doctrine that the foundation of the right 
of property lies in the will, that property is ^realised will,’ is 
true enough if we attach a certain meaning to ‘ will ’ j if we 
understand by it, not the momentary spring of any and every 
spontaneous action, but a constant principle, operative in all 
men qualified for any form of society, however frequently 
overborne by passing impulses, in virtue of wliich each seeks 
to give reality to the conception of a well-being which he 
necessarily regards as common to himself with others. A 
will of this kind explains at once the effort to approi>riate, 
and the restraint placed on each in his appropriations by a 
customary recognition of the int(*rest wljich each has in the 
success of the like effort on tlui part of the other members 
of a society with which he shares a common well-being. 
This customary recognition, founded on a moral or rational 
will, requires indeed to be represented by sotne adequate 
force before it can result in a real mainteuance of the rights 
of property. The wild beast in man will not otherwise yield 
obedience to the rational will. And from the operation of 
this compulsive force, very impeidectly controlled by the 
moral tendencies which need its co-operation, — in other 
words from the historical incidents of conquest and govern- 
ment, — there result many characteristics of the institution 
of property, as it actually exists, which cannot be derived 
from the spiritual principle which we have assigned as its 
foundation. Still, without that principle it could not have 
come into existence, nor w'oiild it have any moral justification 
at all. 

218. It accords with the account given of this principle 
that the right of property, like every other form of right, 
should first appear within societies founded on kinship, 
these being naturally the societies within which the restrain- 
ing conception of a common well-being is first operative. 
We are apt indeed to think of the state of things in which 
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the < members of a family or clan hold land and stock in 
common, as the antithesis of one in which rij^hts of property 
exist. In truth it is the earliest stage of their existence, 
becuuse the most primitive form of society in which the 
fruit of his labour is secured to the individual by the society, 
under the influence the conception of a comrnon well- 
being. The characteristic of primitive comninnitics is not 
the absence of distinction between ‘meum’ and ‘tuuin,’ 
without which no society of intelligent as opposed to in- 
stinctive agents would be possible at all, but the common 
possession of certain materials, in particular land, on which 
labour may be expended. It is the same coininon interest 
which prevents the separate appropriation of these materials, 
and which secures the individual in the enjoyment and use 
of that which his labour can extract from them. 

219. From the moral point of view, however, the clan- 
system is defective, because under it the restraint imposed 
upon the individual by bis membersbip of a society is not, 
and has not the opportunity of becoming, a self-imposed 
restraint, a free obedience, to whicb, though the alternative 
course is left open to him, the individual submits, because 
he conceives it as his true good. The area within which he 
can sliape his own circumstances is not sufficient to allow of 
the oi^posite possibilities of right and wrong being presented 
to him, and thus of his learning to love right for its own 
sake. And the other side of this moral tutelage of the 
individual, this withholding from him of the 02>portnnity of 
being freely determined by recognition of bis moral relations, 
is the confinement of those relations themselves, whicliniuler 
the clan-system have no actual existence except as between 
members of the same clan. A necessary condition at once 
of the growth of a free morality, i.e. a certain behaviour of 
men determined by an iindei'standing of moral relations and 
by the value whicli they set on them as understood, and of 
the conception of those relations as relations between all 
men, is that free play should be given to every man’s powers 
of appropriation. Moral freedom is not the same thing as a 
control over the outward circum.stancos and appliances of life. 
It is the end to which such control is a generally necessary 
means, and which gives it its value. In order to obtain this 
control, men must cease to be limited in their activities by 
the customs of the clan. The range of their appropriations 
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must be extended; they must ineluc\e more of the permiwient 
material on which labour may be expended, and not merely 
the passing products of hilhour spent on unappropriated 
material ; and they must be at once secured and controlled 
in it by the good-will, by the sense of common interest, of a 
wider society, of a society to which \ii\y and every one may 
belong who will observe its conditions, and not merely those 
of a particular parentage; in other words by the law, written 
or unwritten, of a free state. 

220. It is too long a business here to attempt an account 
of the process by which tlie organisation of rights in the 
state has supersed(Ml that of the clan, and at the same time 
the restriclion of the powers of appropriation implied in the 
latter has been removed. It is important to cfbserve, how- 
ever, that this process has by no means contributed un- 
inixedly to the end to which, from the moral point of view, 
it should have contributed. That end is at once the 
emancipation of the individual from all resti ictions upon the 
free moral life, and his provision with moans for it. But 
the actual result of the development of rigiits of property 
in Europe, as part of its g(uu ral political development, has 
so far b(‘eu a slate of tliirigs in which all indeed may have 
properly, but great numbers in fact cannot have it in that 
sense in wliich alone it is of value, viz. as a permanent 
apparatus for carrying out a plan of life, for expressing ideas 
ol what is beaiitiful, or giving effect to benevolent wishes. 
Ill the eye of the law they have rights of appropriation, but 
in fact they have not the chance of providing means for a 
free moral life, of developing and giving reality or expres- 
sion to a good will, an interest in social well-heing. A man 
who possesses nothing but his powers of labour and who 
has to sell these to a capitalist for bare daily maiiilonauce, 
might as well, in respect of the ethical purposes which the 
possession of property should serve, be denied rights of 
property altogether. Is the existence of so many men in 
this position, and the apparent liability of many more to be 
brouglii to it by a general fall of wages, if increase of popu- 
lation goes along with decrease in the productiveness of the 
earth, a necessary result of the einaneipation of the indivi- 
dual ajid the free play given to powers of appropriation ? or 
is it an evil incident, which may yet be remedied, of that 
historical process by which the development of the rights of 
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property has been brought about, but in which the agents 
have for the most part had no moral objects in view at all 9 

221. Let us first be clear about the points in whicli the 
conditions of property, as it actually exists, are at variance 
with property according to its idea or as it should be. The 
rationale of property,fas we have seen, is that r, everyone 
shoiihl be secured by society in the power of getting and 
keeping the means of realising a will, whicli in possibility 
is a will directed to social good. Whether anyone’s will is 
actually and positively so directed, does not afi'ect his claim 
to the power. T’his power should be secured to the indivi- 
dual irrespectively of the use which he actually makes of it, 
so long as he does not use it in a way that interferes with 
the exercise of like power by anotlicr, on the ground that its 
uncontrolled exercise is the condition of attainment by man 
of that free morality which is his highest good. It is not 
tlien a valid objt^ction to the manner in which property is 
possessed among us, that its holders constantly use it in a 
way demoralising to themselves and others, any more than 
such misuse of any other liberties is an objection to securing 
men in their possession. Only then is property held in a 
way inconsistent with its idea., and which should, if possible, 
be got rid of, when the possession of propm'ty by one man 
interferes with the possession of property by another; wlieti 
one set of men are secured in the power of getting and 
keeping the means of realising their will, in such a way that 
others are practically denied the power. In that case it 
may truly be said that ‘ property is theft.’ The rationale 
of property, in short, requires that everyone who will con- 
form to the positive condition of possessing it, viz. labour, 
and the negative condition, viz. respect for it as possessed 
by others, should, so far as social arrangements can make him 
so, be a possessor of property hims(ilf, and of s\icli property 
as will at least enable him to develope a sense of responsi- 
bility, as distinct from mere property in the immediate 
necessaries of life. 

222. But then the question arises, whether the rationale 
of property, as thus stated, is not inconsistent with the 
unchecked freedom of appro[)riation, or freedom of appro- 
priation checked only by the requirement that the thing 
appropriated shall not have previously been appropriated by 
another. Is the requirement that every honest man should 
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be a proprietor to the extent stated, compatible with* any 
j^reat inequalities of possession ? In order to give effect to 
it, must we not remove tlibse two great sources of tlie 
inequality of fortunes, (1) freedom of beqiu'st, and the 
other arrangements by which the protits of the labour of 
several generations are accumulated ‘on persons who do not 
labour at all ; (2) freedom of trade, of buying in the 

cheapest niai’ket and sell i tig in the dearest, by which accu- 
mulated profits of labour become suddenly multiplied in 
the hands of a particular proprietor? Now clearly, if an 
inequality of fortunes, of the kind which naturally arises 
from the admission of these two forms of freedom, neces- 
sarily results in the existence of a proletariate, practically 
excluded from such ownership as is needed t1> moralise a 
man, there would be a contradiction between our tlii'ory of 
the right of prop<‘rty and the actual consequence of admit- 
ting the right according to the theory ; for the theory 
logically ne(^‘ssita,t(‘s freedom both in trading and in the 
disposition of his property by the owner, so long as he does 
not interftue with the like freedom on the part of oth(?rs ; 
and in other ways as well its realisation implies ineciuality. 

22d. Once admit us the idea of property that nature 
should be progressively adapted to the seiwice of man by a 
process in wbicli each, while working freely or for himself, 
i.e. as determined by a conception of his own good, at the 
same time contributes to the social good, and it will follow 
that property must be unequal. If we It^ave a man free to 
realise the conception of a possible well-being, it is impos- 
sible to limit the effect upon him of his desire to provide for 
his future well-being, as including that of tlie persons in 
whom he is interested, or the success with which at the 
prompting of that desire he turns resources of nature to 
account. Considered as representing the conquest of nature 
by the effort of free and vaii(>usly gifted individuals, property 
must be unequal ; and no less must it be so if considered as 
a means by which individuals fulfil social functions. As we 
may learn from Aristotle, those functions are various and 
the means required for their fulfilment are various. The 
artist and man of letters require different equipment and 
apparatus from tlie tiller of land and the smith. Either 
then the various apparatus iu‘eded for various functions 
must be provided for individuals by society, which would 
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imply a complete regulation of life incompatible with that 
highest object of human attainment, a free morality ; or we 
must trust for its provision t(y individual effort, which will 
imply inequality between the property of different persons. 

224. The admission of freedom of trade follows from the 
same principle. It is’ a condition of the more ^complete 
adaptation of nature to the service of man by the free effort 
of individuals. ‘To buy in the cheapest and sell in the dear- 
est market ’ is a phrase which may no doubt be used to cover 
objectionable transactions, in which advantage is taken of 
the position of sellers who from circumstances are not 
properly free to make a bargain. It is so employed when 
the cheapness of buying arises from the presence of labourers 
who have no" alternative but to work for ‘starvation wages.’ 
But in itself it nu'rely describes transactions in which com- 
modities are bought where they are of least use and sold 
where they are of most use. The trader who profits by the 
transaction is profiting by what is at the same time a contri- 
bution to social well-being. 

In regard to the frt*edoin which a man should be allowed 
in disposing of his property by will or gift, the question is 
not so simple. The same principle which forbids us to limit 
the degree to which a man may provide for his future, forbids 
ns to limit the degree to which he may provide for his cliildren, 
these being included ill his forecast of his future. It follows 
that the amount which childnm may inherit may not rightly 
be limited ; and in this way inequalities of pro[)ei'ty, and accu- 
mulations of it to which possessors have contributed nothing 
by their own labour, must arise. Of course the possessor 
of an estate, who has contributed nothing by his own labour 
to its acquisition, may yet by his labour contribute largely 
to the social good, and a well- organised state will in various 
ways elicit such labour from possessor.s of inherited w'ealth. 
Nor will it trust merely to encouraging the voluntary fulfil- 
ment of social functions, but will by taxa-tion make sure of 
Roirje positive return for the s<?curity which it gives to in- 
herited wejilth. But while the mere permission of inherit- 
ance, which seems implied in the permission to a man to 
provide unlimitedly for his future, will lead to accumulations 
of wealth, on the other hand, if the inluTitance is to be 
equal among all children, and, failing children, is to pass to 
the next of kin, the accumulation will be checked. It is not 
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therefore the right of inheritance, but the right of beqhesfc, 
that is most likely to lead to accumulation of wealth, and 
that has most seriously been* questioned by those who hold 
that universal ownership is a condition of moral woll-being. 
Is a proprietor to be allowed to dispose of his property as he 
likes among his children (or, if he lia?! none, among others), 
making one very rich as compared with the others, or is he 
to be checked by a law requiring a23proximately equal in- 
heritance ? 

225. As to this, consider that on the same principle on 
which we hold that a man should be allowed to accumulate 
as he best can for his children, he should have discretion in 
distributing among his children. He should be allowed 
to accumulate, because in so doing he at once expresses and 
developes the sense of family responsibility, which naturally 
breeds a recognition of duties in many other directions. 
But if the sense of family responsibility is to have free play, 
the man must have due control over his i'amily, and this he 
can scarcely have if all his children as a matter of necessity 
inherit equally, however undutiful or idle or extravagant they 
may be. For this reason the true theory of property would 
seem to favour fi-eedom of beqin^st, at any rate in regard to 
wealth generally. There may be special reasons, to be 
considered presently, for limiting it in regard to laud. But 
as a general rule, the fatlier of a family, if leh to himself 
and not biassed by any special institutions of his country, is 
most likely to make that distribution among his children 
which is most for the public good. If family pride moves 
him to endow one son more largely than the rest, in order to 
maintain the honour of his name, family affection will keep 
this tendency within limits in the interest of the other 
children, unless the institutions of his country favour the 
one tendency as against the other. And this they will do 
if they maintain great dignities, e.g. peerages, of which the 
possession of largij hereditary wealth is virtually the con- 
dition, and if tliey make it easy, when the other sons have 
been impoverished for the sake of endowing the eldest, to 
maintain the former at the public expense by means of 
appointments in the church or state. 

It must be borne in mind, further, that the freedom of 
bequest which is to be justified on the above principles 
must not be one which limits that freedom in a subsecjuent 

YOL. II. M M 
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generation. It must therefore be distinguislied from the 
power of settlement allowed by English law and constantly 
exercised in dealing with landed estate; for this power, as exer- 
cised by the landowning head of a family in one generation, 
prevents the succeeding head of the family from being free 
to make what disposition he thinks best among his children 
and ties up the succession to the estate to his eldest son. The 
practice of settlement in England, in short, as applied to 
lauded estate, cancels the freedom of bequest in the case of 
most landowners and neutralises all the dispersive tendency 
of family atfection, while it maintains in full force all the 
accumulative tendency of family pride. This, however, is 
no essential incident of a system in which the rights of indi- 
vidual ownership are fully developed, but just the contrary. 

226. The question then remains, vvliether the full develop- 
ment of those rights, as including that of unlimited accumu- 
lation of wealth by the individual and of complete freedom 
of bequest on his part, necessarily carries with it the ex- 
istence of a proletariate, nominal owners of their powers of 
labour, but in fact obliged to sell these on such terms that 
they are owners of nothing beyond what is necessary from 
day to day for the support of life, and may at any time lose 
even that, so that, as regards the moral functions of pro- 
perty, they may be held to be not proprietors at all ; or 
whether the existence of such a class is due to causes only 
accidentally connected with the development of rights of 
individiial property. 

We must bear in mind (1) that the increased wealth of 
one man does not naturally mean the diminished wealth of 
another. We must not think cd* wealth as a given stock of 
commodities of which a larger share cannot fall to one with- 
out taking from the share that falls to another. The wealth 
of the world is constantly increasing in proportion as the 
constant production of new wealth by labour exceeds the 
constant consumption of what is already produced. There 
is no natural limit to its increase except such as arises from 
the fact that the supply of the food necessary to sustain 
labour becomes more difficult as more comes to be required 
owing to the increase in the number of labourers, and from 
the possible ultimate exhaustion of the raw materials of 
labour in the w(uld. Therefore in the accumulation of wealth, 
80 lar as it arises from the saving by anyone of the products 
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of liis labour, from his bequest of tl]is capital to another* who 
farther adds to it by saving some of the profit which the 
capital yields, as einployed^iA the payment for labour or in 
trade either by the capitalist himself or someone to whom he 
lends it, and from the coiitiniuitioii of this process through 
generati(jus, there is nothing which tends to lessen for any- 
one else the possibilities of ownership. On the contrary, 
supposing trade and labour to be free, wealth must be con- 
stantly distributed throughout the process in the shape of 
wages to labourers and of profits to those who mediate in the 
business of exchange. 

227. It is true that the accumulation of capital naturally 
leads to the employment of large masses of hired labourers. 
Hut there is nothing in the nature of the case *to keep these 
labourers in the condition of living from hand to mouth, to 
exclude them from that education of the sense of responsi- 
bility which depends on the possibility of permanent owner- 
ship. There is nothing in the fact that their labour is 
hired in great masses by groat capitalists to prevent them 
from being on a small scale capitalists themselves. In their 
position they have not indeed the same stimulus to saving, 
or the same constant opening for the investment of savings, 
as a man who is avroupySs ; but their combination in 
work gives them every opportunity, if they have the needful 
education and self-discipline, for forming societies for the 
investment of savings. In fact, as we know, in the well-paid 
industries of England the better sort of labourers do become 
capitalists, to the extent often of owning their houses and a 
good deal of furniture, of having an interest in stores, and 
of belonging to benefit-societies through which they make 
provision for the future. It is not then to the accumulation 
of capital, but to the condition, due to antecedent circum- 
stances unconnected with that accumulation, of the men 
with whom the capitalist deals and whose labour he buys 
on the cheapest terms, that we must ascribe the multiplica- 
tion in recent times of an impoverished and reckless prole- 
tariate. 

228, It is difficult to summarise the influences to which 
is duo the fact that in all the chief seats of population in 
Europe the labour-market is constantly thronged with men 
who are too badly reared and fed to be efficient labourers ; 
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who for this roason, and from the competition for employ- 
ment with each other, have to sell their labour very cheap ; 
who have thus seldom the meanr to save, and whose standard 
of living and social expectation is so low that, if they have 
the opportunity of saving*, they do not use it, and keep 
bringing children into %h.e world at a rate which pejrpetuates 
the evil. It is oerttiin, however, that these influences have 
no necessary connection with the maintenance of the right 
of individual property and consequent unlimited accumula- 
tion of capital, though they no doubt are connected with 
that regime of force and conquest by which existing govern- 
ments have been established, — governments which do not 
indeed create the rights of individual property, any more 
than other rights, but which serve to maintain them. It 
must always be borne in mind that the appropriation of land 
by individuals has in most countries — probably in all where 
it approaches oompletem^ss — been originally effected, not 
.by the expenditure of labour or the results of labour on 
the land, but by force. The original landlords have been 
conquerors. 

229. This has affected the condition of the industrial 
classes in at least two ways : (1) When the application of 
accumulated capital to any work in the way of mining or 
manufacture hjis created a demand for labour, the supply 
has been forthcoming from men whose ancestors, if not 
themselves, were trained in habits of serfdom ; men whose 
life has been one of virtually forced labour, relieved by 
church-charities or the poor law (which in part took the 
place of these charities) ; who were thus in no condition to 
contract freely for the sale of their labour, and had nothing of 
that sense of family-responsibility which might have made 
them insist on having the cliance of saving. Landless coun- 
trymen, whose ancestors were serfs, are the parents of the 
proletariate of great towns. (2) Ttights have been allowed 
to landlords, incompatible with the true principle on which 
rights of property rest, and tending to interfere with the 
development of the proprietorial capacity in others. The 
right to freed(nn in unlimited acquisition of wealth, by 
means of labour and by means of the saving and successful 
application of the results of labour, does not imply the right 
of anyone to do as he likes with those gifts of nature, 
without which there would be nothing to spend labour upon. 
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The earth is just as much an priginal natural material 
necessary to productive industry, as are air, light, and water, 
but while the latter froni Ihe nature of the case cannot 
be appropriated, the earth can be and has been. The only 
justification for this appropriation, as for any other, is that 
it contributes on the whole to socftil well-being; that the 
earth as appropriated by individuals under certain conditions 
becomes more serviceable to society as a whole, including 
those who are not proprietors of the soil, than if it were 
held in common. The justification disappears if these 
conditions are not observed; and from government having 
been chiefly in the hands of appropriators of the soil, they 
have not been duly observed. Landlords have been allowed 
to ‘ do what they would with their own,’ as if laiid were merely 
like so much capital, admitting of indefinite extension. 
The capital gained by one is not taken from another, but 
one man cannot acquire more land without others having 
less ; and though a growing reduction in the number of 
landlords is not necessarily a social evil, if it is compensated 
by the acquisition of other wealth on the part of those 
extruded from the soil, it is only not an evil if the landlord 
is prevented from so using his land as to make it unservice- 
able to the wants of men (e.g. by turning fertile land into a 
forest), and from taking liberties with it incompatible with 
the conditions of general freedom and health ; e.g. by clear- 
ing out a village and leaving the people to pick up house- 
room as they can elsewhere (a practice common under the 
old poor-law, when the distinction between close and open 
villages grew up), or, on the other hand, by building houses 
in unhealthy places or of unhealthy structure, by stopping 
up means of communication, or forbidding the erection of 
dissenting chapels. In fact the restraints which the public 
interest requires to be placed on the use of land if individual 
property in it is to bo allowed at all, have been pretty much 
ignored, while on the other hand, that full development of 
its resources, which individual ownership would naturally 
favour, has been interfered with by laws or customs which, 
in securing estates to certain families, have taken away the 
inteVest, and tied the hands, of the nominal owner — the 
tenant for life — in making the most of his property. 

280. Thus the whole history of the ownership of land 
in Europe has been of a kind to lead to the agglomeration 
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of a proletariate, neitlier holding nor seeking property, 
wherever a sudden demand has arisen for labour in mines or 
manufactures. This at any rate >vas the case down to the 
epocli of the French Revolution ; and this, which brought 
to other countries deliverance from feudalism, left England, 
where feudalism liad previously passed into unr/'strained 
landlordism, almost untouched. And while thosti influences 
of feudalism and landlordism which tend to throw a shiftless 
population upon the centres of industry have been left un* 
checked, nothing till quite lately was done to give such a 
population a chance of bettering itself, when it had been 
brought together. Their health, housing, and schooling were 
unprovided for. They were lelt to be freely victimised by 
deleterious employments, foul air, and consequent craving 
for deleterious drinks. When w^e consider all this, we shall 
see the unfairness of laying on capitalism or the free develop- 
ment of individual wealth the blame which is really due to 
the arbitrary and violent manner in which rights over land 
have been acquired and exercised, and to the failure of the 
state to fulfil those functions which under a system of un- 
limited private ownership are necessary to maintain the con- 
ditions of a free life. 

231. Whether, when those functions have been more 
fully recognised and executed, and when the needful control 
has been established in the public interest over the liberties 
which landlords may take in the use of their land, it would 
still be advisable to limit the right of bequest in regard to 
land, and establish a system of something like equal inheri- 
tance, is a question which cannot be answered on any abso- 
lute principle. It depends on circumstances. Probably the 
question should he answered differently in a country like 
France or Ireland, where the most important industries are 
connected directly with the soil, and in one like England 
where they are not so. The reasons must be cogent which 
could justify that interference with the control of the parent 
over his family, which seems to be implied in the limitation 
of the power of bequeatliing land when the parent’s wealth lies 
solely in land, and which arises, be it remembered, in a still 
more mischievous way from the present English practice of 
settling estates. But it is important to bear in mind that 
the question in regard to land stands on a different footing 
from that in regard to wealth generally, owing to the fact that 
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land is a particular commodity limited in extent, from which 
alone can be derived the materials necessary to any industry 
whatever, on which men mu^t find house-room if they are to 
find it at all, and over wl^ch they must pass in communi- 
cating with each other, however much water or even air may be 
used for that purpose. These are indeed not reasons for pre- 
venting private property in land or even free bequest of land, 
but they necessitate a special control over the exercise of 
rights of property in land, and it remains to be seen whether 
that control con be sufficiently established in a country 
where the power of great estates has not first been broken, 
as in France, by a law of equal inheritance. 

232. To the proposal that ^ unearned increment * in the 
value of the soil, as distinct from value produced by ex- 
penditure of labour and capital, should be ap*propriated by 
the state, though fair enough in itself, the great objection 
is that the relation between earned and unearned increment 
is so complicated, that a system of appropriating the latter 
to the state could scarcely be established without lessening 
the stimulus to the individual to make the most of the land, 
and thus ultimately lessening its serviceableness to society. 
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O. TEE niOET OF TEE STATE IN REGARD TO 
THE FAMILY. 

288. In the consideration of those rights which do not 
arise out of the existence of the state, but which are ante- 
cedent to it (tnough of course implying society in some form), 
and which it is its office to enforce, we now come to family 
or household rights — also called, though not very distinctively, 
rights in private relations — of which the most important are 
the reciprocal rights of husband and wife, parent and child. 
The distinctive thing about these is that they are not merely 
rights of one person as against all or some other persons over 
some thing, or to the performance of or abstention from some 
action ; they are rights of one person as against all other 
persons to require or prevent a certain behaviour on the part 
of another. Kiglit to free life is a right on the part of any 
and every person to claim from all other persons that course 
of action or forbearance which is necessary to his free life. 
It is a right against all the world, but not a right over any 
particular thing or person. A right of property, on the 
other hand, is a right against all the world, and also over a 
particular thing ; a right to claiin from any and every one 
certain actions and fuihoarances in respect of a particular 
thing (hence called ‘jus in rem ’). A right arising from con- 
tract, unlike the right of property or the right of free life, 
is not a right as against all the world, but a right as against 
a particular person or persons contracted with to claim a 
certain performance or forbearance. It may or may not be 
a right over a particular thing, but as it is not necessarily so, 
while it is a right against a particular person or persons in 
distinction from all the world, it is called ‘jus in personam * 
as distinct from ‘in rem.’ The right of husband over wife 
and that of parent over children (or vice verm) differs from 
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the right arising out of contract, inasmuch as it is not merely 
a right against the particular pefson contracted with, but 
a right against all the world. In this respect it corresponds 
to the right of property ; out differs again from this, since 
it is not a right over a thing but over a person. It is a right 
to claim certain acts or forbearances from all other persons 
in respecr of a particular person : or (more precisely) to claim 
a certain behaviour from a certain person, and at the same 
time to exclude all others from claiming it. Just because 
this kind of right is a right over a person, it is always reci- 
procal as between the person exercising it and the person 
over whom it is exercised. All rights are reciprocal as 
between the person exercising them and the person against 
whom they are exercised. My claim to the right of free life 
implies a like claim upon me on the part of those from whom 
I claim acts and forbearances necessary to my free life. My 
claim upon others in respect of the right of property, or upon 
a particular person in respect of an action which he has con- 
tracted to perform, imj^lies the recognition of a corresponding 
claim upon me on the part of all persons or the particular 
party to the contract. But the right of a husband in re- 
gard to his wife not merely implies that all those as against 
whom he claims the right have a like claim against him, but 
that the wife over whom he asserts the right has a right, 
though not a precisely like right, over him. The same 
applies to the right of a father over a son, and of a master 
over a servant. 

234. A German would express the peculiarity of the 
rights now under consideration by saying that, not only are 
persons the subjects of them, but persons are the objects of 
them. By the ‘ subject ’ of rights he would mean the person 
exercising them or to whom they belong ; by ‘ object’ that in 
respect of which the rights are exorcised. The piece of land or 
goods which I own is the ‘object’ of the right of property, 
the particular action which one person contracts to perform 
for another is the ‘ object ’ of a right of contract ; and in like 
manner the person from whom I have a right to claim certain 
behaviour, wdiich excludes any right on the part of anyone 
else to claim such behaviour from him or her, is the ‘object* 
of the right. But English writers commonly call that tha 
subject of a right which the Germans would call the object. 
By the subject of a right of property they would not mean 
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tlie person to whom the ri^ht belongs, but the thing over 
which, or in respect of which, the right exists. And in like 
manner, when a right is exercised over, or in respect of a 
person, such as a wife or a child, tiiey would call that person, 
and not the person exercising the right, the subject of it. By 
the object of a right, on the other hand, they mean the action 
or forbearance which someone has a right to claim. The 
object of a right arising out of contract would be the action 
which the person contra<*,ting agrees to perform. The object 
of a connubial right would not be, as according to German 
usage, the person in regard to, or over, whom the right is ex- 
ercised — that person would be the subject of the right — but 
either the behaviour which the person possessing the right 
is entitled to claim from that person, or the forbearances in 
respect to that person, which he is entitled to claim from 
others. (Austin, I. 378 and II. 73(3.) Either usage is justi- 
fiable in itself. The only matter of importance is not to 
confuse tliein. There is a convenience in expressing the 
peculiarity of family rights by saying, according to the sense 
of the terms adopted by German writers, that not only are 
persons subjects of them but persons are objects of them. It 
is in this sense that I shall use these terms, if at all. 

235. So much for the peculiarity of family rights, as 
distinct from other rights. The distinction is not merely a 
formal one. From the fact that these rights have persons 
for their objects, there follow important results, as will appear, 
in regard to the true nature of the right, to the manner in 
which it should be exercised. The analytical, as distinct from 
the historical, questions which have to be raised with refer- 
ence to family rights correspond to those raised with 
reference to rights of property. As we asked what in the 
nature of man made appropriation possible for him, so now 
we ask (1) what it is in the nature of man that makes him 
capable of family life. As we asked next how appropriations 
came to be so sanctioned by social recognition as to give 
rise to rights of property, so now we have to ask (2) how 
certain powers exercised by a man, certain exemptions which 
he enjoys from the interference of others, in his family life, 
come to be recognised as rights. And as we inquired further 
how far the actual institutions of property correspond with 
the idea of property as a right which for social good should 
be exercised, so now we have to inquire (3) into the proper 
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adjustment of family rights, as determined by their idea ; in 
what form these rights should be maintained ; bearing in 
mind (a) that, like all righ'js, their value depends on their 
being conditions of which the general observance is neces- 
sary to a free morality, ind (6) their distinctive character as 
rights of which, in the sense explained, persons are the 
objects. 

236. (1) We saw that appropriation of that kind which, 
when secured by a social power, becomes property, supposes 
an effort on the part of the individual to give reality to a 
conception of his own good, as a whole or as something per- 
manent, in distinction from the mere effort to satisfy a want 
as it arises. The formation of family life supposes a like 
effort, but it also supposes that in the conception of his own 
good to which a man seeks to give reality there is included a 
conception of the well-being of others, connected with him 
by sexual relations or by relations which arise out of these. 
He must conceive of the well* being of these others as a per- 
manent object bound up with his own, and the interest in it 
as thus conceived must be a motive to him over and above 
any succession of passing desires to obtain pleasure from, or 
give pleasure to, the others ; otherwise there would be nothing 
to lead to the establishment of a household, in which the 
wants of the wife or wives are permanently provided for, in 
the management of which a more or less definite share is 
given to them (more delinite, indeed, as approach is made to 
a monogam istic system, but not wholly absent anywhere 
where the wife is distinguished from the female), and upon 
which the children have a recognised claim for shelter and 
sustenance. 

237. No doubt family life as we know it is an institution 
of gradual growth. It may be found in forms where it is easy 
to ignore the distinction between it and the life of beasts. It 
is possible that the human beings with whom it first began — 
beings ‘human’ because capable of it — may have been ‘de- 
scended ’ from animals not capable of it, i.e. they may have 
been connected with such animals by certain processes of 
generation. But this makes no difference in the nature of 
the*capacity itself, which is determined not by a past history 
but by its results, its functions, that of which it is a capacity. 
As the foundation of any family life, in the form in which 
we know it, implies that upon the mere sexual impulse there 
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has sapervened on the part of the man a permanent interest 
in a woman as a person with whom his own well-being is 
united, and a consequent interest in the children born of her, 
so in regard to every less perfect form out of Avhich we can 
be entitled to say that the family life, as we know it, has 
developed, we must be also entitled to say that it expresses 
some interest which is in princii>le identical with that de- 
scribed, however incompletely it has emerged from lower 
influences. 

238. (2) Such an interest being the basis of family relations, 
it is quite intelligible that everyone actuated by the interest 
should recognise, and be recognised by, everyone else to 
whom he ascribes an interest like his own, as entitled to 
behave towards the objects of the interest — towards his wife 
and children — in a manner from which everyone else is ex- 
cluded ; that there should thus come to be rights in family 
relations to a certain privacy in dealing with them ; rights 
to deal with them as his alone and not another’s ; claims, 
ratified by the general sense of their admission being for the 
common good, to exercise certain powers and demand certain 
forbearances from others, in regard to wife and children. It 
is only indeed at an advanced stage of refl< 3 cfcion that men 
learn to ascribe to other men, simply as men, the interests 
which they experience themselves ; and hence it is at first 
only within narrow societies that men secure to each other 
the due privileges and privacies of family life. In others of 
the same kin or tribe they can habitually imagine an interest 
like that of which each feels his own family life to bo the 
expression, and hence in them they spontaneously respect 
family rights; but they cannot thus practically think them- 
selves into the position of a stranger, and hence towards 
him they do not observe the same restraints. They do not 
regard the women of another nation as sacred to the hus- 
bands and families of that nation. But that power of making 
another’s good one’s own, which in the more intense and in- 
dividualised form is the basis of family relations, must 
always at the same time exist in that more diffused form in 
which it serves as the basis of a society held together by the 
recognition of a common good. Wherever, therefore, the 
family relations exist, there is sure to exist also a wider 
society which by its authority gives to the powers exercised 
in those relations the character of rights. By what process 
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the relations of husband and wife and the institution of the 
household may have come to be formed among descendants of 
a single pair, it is impossib^e*to conceive or to discover, but in 
fact we find no trace in primitive history of households except 
as constituents of a clan recognising a common origin ; and it 
is by the customs of the clan, fouiuted on the conception of 
a common good, that those forbtairances on the part of 
members of one household in dealing with another, which 
are necessary to the privacy of the several households, are 
secured. 

239. The history of the development of family life is the 
history of the process (a) by which family rights have come 
to be regarded as independent of the special custom of a 
clan and the special laws of a state, as rights '.vhicb all men 
and women, as such, are entitled to. This, however, charac- 
terises the history of all rights alike. It is a history farther 
(b) of the process by which the true nature of these rights 
has come to be recognised, as rights ovei’ persons ; riglits of 
which persons ave the objects, and which therefore imply 
reciprocal claims on the part of those over whom they are 
exercised and of those who exercise them. The establish- 
ment of inonogainy, the abolition of ^ patria potestas ’ in its 
various forms, the ‘ emancipation of women ’ (in the proper 
sense of the phrase), are involved in these two processes. 
The principles (1) that all men and all women are entitled 
to marry and form households, (2) that within the house- 
hold the claims of the husband and wife are throughout 
reciprocal, cannot be realised without carrying with them 
not merely monogamy, but the removal of those faulty rela- 
tions between men and women which survive in countries 
where monogamy is established by law. 

2 10. Under a system of polygamy, just so far as it is carried 
out, there must be men who are debarred from marrying. It 
can only exist, indeed, alongside of a shivery, which excludes 
masses of imm from the right of forming a family. Nor does 
the wife, under a polygamous system, though she ostensibly 
marries, form a household, or become the co-ordinate head of 
a family, at all. The husband alone is head of the family and 
has authority over the children. The wife, indeed, who for 
the time is the favourite, may practically share the authority, 
but even she has no equal and assured position. The ‘ consor- 
tium omnis vitoe,’ the ‘iiidividua vitfle consuetudo,’ which 
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according to the definition in the Digest is an essential 
element in marriage, is not hers.* 

And furtlier as the polygamous husband requires a self- 
restraint from his wife which he does not put on himself, he 
is treating her unequally. He demands a continence from 
her which, unless she ir kept in the confinement o^ slavery, 
can only rest on the attachment of a person to a person and 
on a personal sense of duty, and at the same time is practi- 
cally ignoring the detmind, which this personal attachment 
on her part necessarily carries with it, that he should keep 
himself for her as she keeps herself for him. The recogni- 
tion of children as having claims upon their parents recipnv 
cal to those of the parents over them, equally involves tlie 
condemnation of polygamy. For these claims can only be 
duly satisfied, the responsibilities of father and mother 
towards the children (potentially persons) whom they have 
brought into the world can only be fulfilled, if father and 
mother jointly take part in the education of the children ; if 
the children learn to love and obey father and mother as 
one authority. But if there is no permanent ‘ consortium 
vitm ’ of one husband with one wife, this joint authority 
over the children becomes impossible. The child, when its 
physical dependence on the mother is over, ceases to stand 
in any special relation to her. She has no recognised duties 
to him, or he to her. These lie between him and his farther 
only, and just because the father’s interests are divided be- 
tween the children of many wives, and because these render 
their filial offices to the father separately, not to father and 
mother jointly, the true domestic training is lost. 

241. Monogamy, however, may be established, and an 
advance so far made towards the establisliment of a due 
reciprocity between husband and wife, as well as towards a 
fulfilment of the responsibilities incurred in bringing chil- 
dren into the world, while yet the true claims of men in 
respect of women, and of women in respect of men, and of 
children upon their parents, are far from being generally 
realised. Wherever slavery exists alongside of monogamy, 
on the one side people of the slave class arc prevented from 

* ‘Nuptise sunt conjnnctio maris et miilleris corijunctio individuam yitje 
fominsp, consortium otnnis vitfe, divini consuetudincm continons ’ i. 9, 2. 

Immani juris communicHlio ' Difjcst, ((iuoted by Treuielonburg, Naiurreckt^ 
»xiii. 2, 1. ' Atiitrimonium eat viri et p. 2S2.) 
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forming family ties, and on the other those people who are 
privileged to marry, though they are confined to one wife, 
are constantly tempted to bo false to the true monogamistic 
idea by the opportunity of using women as chattels to 
minister to their pleasures. The wife is thus no more than 
an institution, invested with certain dignities and privileges, 
for the continuation of the family ; a continuh^tion, which 
under pagan religions is considered necessary for the main- 
tenance of certain ceremonies, and to which among ourselves 
an importance is attached wholly unconnected with the 
personal affection of the man for the wife.* When slavery is 
abolished, and the title of all men and women equally to 
form families is established by laAV, the conception of the 
position of the wife necessarily rises. The eralpa and 
TraWaKJj cease at any rate to be recognised accompaniments 
of married life, and the claim of the wife upon the husband's 
fidelity, as reciprocal to his claim upon hers, becomes esta- 
blished by law. 

242. Thus that marriage should only bo lawful with one 
wife, that it should be for life, that it should be terminable 
by the infidelity of either husband or wife, are rules of right ; 
not of morality, as such, but of right. Without such rules 
the rights of the married persons are not maintained. Those 
outward conditions of family life would not be secured to 
them, which are necessary on the whole for the development 
of a free morality. Polygamy is a violation of the rights, (1) 
of those who through it care indirectly excluded from regular 
marriage, and thus from the moral education which results 
from this ; (2) of the wife, who is morally lowered by 
exclusion from her proper position in the household and by 
being used, more or less, as the mere instrument of the 
husband’s pleasure ; (8) of the children, who lose the chance 
of that full moral training which depends on the connected 
action of father and mother. The term inability of marriage 
at the pleasure of one of the parties to it (of its terminability 
at the desire of both we will speak presently) is a violation 
of the rights at any rate of the unconsenting party, on the 
grounds (a) that liability to it tends to prevent marriage 

’ Her position among tho Greeks is yiip tralpas (p^k’ txofJ.€p, tov 

Hell illnsfrated by a passage from the iraWaK^s rijs kuO' 7]/ifpap Ofpavdas tov 
«peeeh of Demosthenes (?) iigamst aw/xaros, rav 6^ yvysuKas rov Traidoirot- 
Ke;era, § 122 (quoted by W. E. Hearn, f7adai ypTjcriws Ka\ tup (pSov (pvKciKa 
The Aryan llounhoLd, p, 71). rtks ix\p ‘^la-rfip ?x***'* 
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from becoming that ‘ inclividua vitae consuetudo ’ which gives 
it its moral value, and (6) that, when the marriage is dis- 
solved, the wonijin, just in prc poriioii to her capacity for 
self-devotion and the degree to wiiicli she has devoted 
herself to her original husband, is debarred from forming 
that ‘ individua vitae consuetudo ’ again, and thus crippled 
in her moral possibilities. It is a violation of the rights of 
children for the same reason for which polygamy is so. 

On the other hand, tliat the wife should be bound indis- 
solubly by the marriage-tie to an unfaitliful husband (or 
vice versa), is a violation of the right of wife (or husband, as 
the case may be), because on the one hand the restraint 
which makes her liable to be used physically as the instru- 
ment of the husband’s pleasures, when there is no longer 
reciprocal devotion between them, is a restraint which 
(except in peculiar cases) renders moral elevation impossible; 
and on the other, she is prevented from forming such a true 
marriage as would be, according to ordinary rules, the 
condition of the rcMlisation of her moral capacities. Though 
the hiibband’s right to divorce from an unfaithful wife has 
been much more thoroughly recognised than the wife’s to 
divorce from an unfaithful husband, he would be in fact less 
seriously wronged by the inability to obtain a divorce, for it 
is only the second of tlie grounds just stated that fully 
applies to him. The rights of the children do not seem so 
plainly concerned in the dissolution of a marriage to which 
husband or wife has been unfaithful. In some cases the 
best chance for them might seem to lie in the infidelities 
being condoned and an outward family peace re-established. 
But that their rights are violated by the infidelity itself is 
plain. In the most definite way it detracts from their 
possibilities of goodness. Without any consent on their 
part, quite independently of any action of their own will, 
they are placed by it in a position wliich tends — though 
special grace may counteract it — to put the higher kinds of 
goodness beyond their reach. 

243. These considerations suggest some further questions 
which may be discussed under the following heads. (1) If 
infidelity in marriage is a violation of rights in the manner 
stated, and if (as it must be) it is a wilful and knowing 
violation, why is it not treated as a crime, and, like other 
such violations of rights, punished by the state in order to 
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the better maintenance of rights P (2) Should anj other 
reason but the infidelity of husband or wife be allowed for 
the legal dissolution of the marriage- tie? (3) How are the 
rights connected with marriage related to the morality of 
marriage ? 

(1) There is good reason why the state should not 
take upon itself to institute charges of adultery, but leave 
them to be instituted by the individuals whose rights the 
adultery vioLites. The reasons ordinarily alleged would be, 
(ci) the analogy of ordinary breaches of contract, against 
which the state leaves it to the individual injured to set the 
law in motion ; {h) the practical impossibility of preventing 
adultery through the action of the functionaries of the state. 
The analogy, however, from ordinary breaches of contract 
does not really hold. In the first place, though marriage 
involves contract, though without contract there can be no 
marriage, yet marriage at once gives rise to rights and 
obligations of a kind which cannot arise out of contract, in 
particular to obligations towards the children born of the 
marriage. These children, at any rate, are in no condition 
to seek redress — even if from the nature of the case redress 
could be had — for the injuries inflicted on them by a parent’s 
adultery, as a person iujnred by a breach of contract can 
seek redress for it. Again, though the state leaves it to 
the individual injured by a breach of contract to institute 
proceedings for redress, if the breach involves fraud, it, at 
any rate in certain cases, treats the fraud as a crime and 
punishes. Now in every breach of the marriage-contract 
by adultery there is that which answers to fraud in the 
case of ordinary breach of contract. The marriage-contract 
is broken knowingly and intentionally. If there were no 
reason to the contrary, then, it would seem that the state, 
though it might leave to the injured individuals the institu- 
tion of proceedings against adultery, should yet treat adultery 
as a crime and seek to prevent it by punishment in the 
interest of those whose virtual rights are violated by it,^ 
though not in the way of breach of contract. But there are 
reasons to the contrary — reasons that arise out of the moral 
purposes served by the marriage-tie — which make it desir- 
able both that it should be at the discretion of the directly 
injured party whether a case of adultery should be judicially 
dealt with at all, and that in no case should penal terror be 
VOL. IT. N N 
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associated with sncli a violation of the marriage-bond. 
Under ordinary conditions, it is a public injury that a viola- 
tion of his rii^hts should be condoned by the person suffering 
it. If the injured individual were likely to fail in the 
institution of proceedings for his own redress or defence, the 
public interest would require that the matter should be 
taken out of his hands. But if an injured wife or husband 
is willing to condone a breach of his or her rights through 
adultery, it is genei’ally best that it should be condoned. 
That married life should be continued in spite of anything 
like dissoluteness on the part of husband or wife, is no 
doubt undesirable. The moral purposes which married life 
should serve cannot be served, either for the married persons 
themselves or for the children, under such conditions. On 
the other hand, the condonation of a single offence would 
generally be bettor for all concerned than an application for 
divorce. The line cannot be drawn at which, with a view 
'to the higher ends which marriage should serve, divorce 
becomes desirable. It is therefore best that the state, while 
uniformly allowing the right of divorce where the marriage- 
bond has been broken by adultery (since otherwise the right 
of everyone to form a true marriage, a marriage which shall 
be the basis of family life, is neutralised,) and taking care 
that procedure for divorce be cheap and e-asy, should leave 
the enforcement of the right to the discretion of individuals. 

244. On similar grounds, it is undesirable that adultery 
as such should be treated as a crime, that penal terror should 
be associated witli it. Though rights, in the strict sense, 
undoubtedly arise out of marriage, though marriage has thus 
its strictly legal aspect, it is undesirable that this legal aspect 
should become prominent. It may suffer in respect of its 
higher moral purposes, if the element of force appears too 
strongly in the maintenance of the rights to which it gives 
rise. If a husband who would otherwise be false to the mar- 
riage-bond is kept outwardly faithful to it by fear of the 
punishment which might attend its breacli, the right of the 
wife and children is indeed so far protected, but is anything 
gained for those moral ends, for the sake of which the main- 
tenance of these rights is alone of value? The mean in whom 
disloyal passion is neutralised by fear of punishment will 
contribute little in his family life to the moral development 
of himself, his wife, or his children. If he cannot be kept 
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true bj family Elffection and sympathy with the social dis- 
approbation attach inj^ to matrimonial infidelity (and unless 
it is a matter of social d’sr^p probation no penalties will be 
effectually enforced against it), he will not be kept true in a 
way that is of any value to those concerned by fear of penalties. 
In other words, the rights that arise out of marriage are not 
of a kind which can in their essence be protected by asso- 
ciating penal terror with their violation, as the rights of life 
and property can be. They are not rights to claim mere 
forbearances or to claim the performance of certain outward 
actions, by which a right is satisfied irrespectively of the dis- 
position with which the act is done. They are claims which 
cannot be met without a certain disposition on the part of 
the person upon whom the claim rests, and that disposition 
cannot be enforced. The attempt to enforce the outward 
behaviour in order to satisfy the claim, which is a claim not 
to the outward behaviour merely but to this in connection 
with a certain disposition, defeats its own end. 

245. For the protection, therefore, of the rights of mar- 
ried persons and their children against infidelity, it does not 
appear that the law can do more than secure facilities of 
divorce in the case of adultery. This indeed is not in itself 
a protection against the wrong involved in adultery, but 
rather a deliverance from the further wrong to the injured 
husband or wife and to the children that would be involved 
in the continuance of any legal claim over them on the part 
of the injurer. But indirectly it helps to prevent the wrong 
being done by bringing social disapprobation to bear on cases 
of infidelity, and thus helping to keep married persons faith- 
ful through sympathy with the disapprobation of which they 
feel that they w’^ould be the objects when they imagine them- 
selves unfaithful. The only other effectual way in which the 
state can guard against the injuries in question is by requiring 
great precaution and solemnity in the contraction of mar- 
riages. This it can do by insisting on the consent of parents 
to the marriage of all minors, exacting a long notice (perhaps* 
even a preliminary notice of betrothal), and, while not pre- 
venting civil marriage, by encouraging the celebration of 
murriage in the presence of religious congregations and with 
religious rites. 

246. Question (2) is one that does not admit of being 
answei'ed on any absolute principle We must bear in mind 
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that ^11 rights — in idea or as they should he — arc relative 
to moral ends. The ground for S3curing to individuals in 
respect of the marriage- tie certair powers as rights, is that 
in a general way they are necessary to the possibility of a 
morally good life, either directly to the persons exercising 
them or to their children. The more completely marriage is a 
‘ consortium oiniiis vitae ’ in the sense of a unity in all interests 
and for the whole of a lifetime, the more likely are the ex- 
ternal conditions of a moral life to be fulfilled in regard 
both to married persons and their children. Therefore the 
general rule of the state in dealing with marriage should be 
to secure such pow^^rs as are favourable and withhold such 
as are not favourable to the ‘ consortium oinnis vita3.’ But 
in the application of the principle great difficulties arise. 
Lunacy may clearly render the • consortium omnis vitae* 
finally impossible ; but what kind and degree of lunacy ? If 
the lunatic may possibly recover, though there is undoubtedly 
'reason for the separation from husband or wife during lunacy, 
should permanent divorce be allowed? If it is allowed, and 
the lunatic recovers, a wrong will have been done both to 
him and to the children previously born of the marriage. On 
the other hand, to reserve the connubial rights of a lunatic of 
whose recovery there is hope, and to restore tliem when he 
recovers, miiy involve the wrong of bringing furtlier children 
into the world with the taint of lunac}' upon them. Is cruelty 
to be a ground of divorce, and if so, what amount? There 
is a degree of persistent cruelty which renders ‘ consortium 
omnis vitse* impossible, but unless it is certain that cruelty 
has reached the point at which a restoration of any sort of 
family life becomes impossible, a greater wrong both to wife 
and children maybe involved in allowing divorce than in re- 
fusing it. A husband impatient for the time of the restraint 
of marriage may be tempted to passing cruedty as a means of 
ridding himself of it, while if no such escape were open to him 
he might get the better of the temporary disturbing passion 
‘..nd settle down into a decent husband. The same con- 
sideration applies still more strongly to allowing incompati- 
bility of temper as a ground of divorce. It would be hard to 
deny that it might be of a degree and kind in which it so 
destroyed the possibility of ‘consortium omnis vitm,’ that, 
with a view to the interests of the children, who ought in such 
^ case to be chiefly considered, divorce iujplied less wrong 
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than the maintenance of the marriage-tie. But on the other 
hand, to hold out the 2 :) 0 ^sibility of divorce on the ground of 
incompatibility is just the way to generate that incompati- 
bility, On the whole, the only conclusion seems to be that this 
last ground should not be allowed, and that in deciding on 
other grounds large discretion shojild be allowed to a well- 
ccustituted court. 
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P. BIOHTS AND VIETUS8 

247. We have now considered in a perfunctory way those 
rights which are antecedent to the state, which are not 
derived from it but may exist where a state is not, and 
which it is the office of the state to maintain. We have 
inquired what it is in the nature of man that renders him 
capable of these rights, what are the moral ends to which 
the rights are relative, and in what form the rights should 
be realised in order to the attainment of these ends. In 
order to make the inquiry into rights complete, we ought to 
go on to examine in the same way the rights which arise 
out of the establishment of a state, the rights connected 
with the several functions of government ; how these func- 
tions come to be necessary, and how they may best be 
fulfilled with a view to those moral ends to which the 
functions of the state are ultimately relative. According to 
my project, I should then have proceeded to consider the 
social virtues, and the ‘ moral sentiments * which Underlie 
our particular judgments as to what is good and evil in 
conduct. All virtues are really social; or, more properly, 
the distinction between social and self-regarding virtues is a 
false one. Every virtue is self-regarding in the sense that 
it is a disposition, or habit of will, directed to an end which 
the man presents to himself as his good ; every virtue is 
social in the sense that unless the good to which the will is 
directed is one in which the well-being of society in some 
lorm or other is involved, the will is not virtuous at all. 

248. The virtues are dispositions to exercise positively, 
in some way contributory to social good, those powers which, 
because admitting of being so exercised, society should 
secure to him; the powers which a man has a right to 
possess* which constitute his rights. It is tiierefore COn- 
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trenient to arrange the v^tues according to the division of 
rights. E.g. in regard tc| the right of all men to Tree life, 
the obligations, strictly sfc •called, correlative to that right 
having been considered ^obligations which are all of a 
negative nature, obligations to forbear from meddling with 
one’s neighbour), we should proceed to consider the activi- 
ties by which a society of men really free is established, or 
by which some approach is made to its establishment (‘ really 
free,’ in the sense of being enabled to make the most of their 
capabilities) . These activities will take different forms under 
different social conditions, but in rough outline they are 
those by which men in mutual helpfulness conquer and adapt 
nature, and overcome the influences which would make them 
victims of chance and accident, of brute force and animal 
passion. The virtuous disposition displayed in these activi- 
ties may have various names applied to it according to the 
particular direction in which it is exerted ; ‘ industry,’ 
‘ courage,’ ‘ public spirit.’ A particular aspect of it was 
brought into relief among the Greeks under the name of 
avBpsla. The Greek philosophers already gave an extension 
to the meaning of this term beyond that which belonged to 
it in popular usage, and we might be tempted further to 
extend it so as to cover all the forms in which the habit of 
will necessary to the maintena.nce and furtherance of free 
society shows itself. The name, however, does not much 
matter. It is enough that there are specific modes of 
human activity which contribute directly to maintain a 
shelter for man’s worthier energies against disturbance by 
natural forces and by the consequences of human fear and 
lust. The state of mind which appears in them may pro- 
perly be treated as a special kind of virtue. It is true that 
the principle and the end of all virtues is the same. They 
are all determined by relation to social well-being as their 
final cause, and they all rest on a dominant interest in some 
form or other of that well-being; but as that interest may 
take diflerent directions in different persons, as it cannot be 
equally developed at once in everyone, it may be said roughly 
that a man has one kind of virtue and not others. 

249. As the kind of moral duties (in distinction from 
those obligations which are correlative to rights) which re- 
late to the maintenance of free society and the disposition 
to fulfil those duties should form a special object of inquiry, 
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so another special kind would he those which have to do 
with the management of properf /, with the acquisition and 
expenditure of wealth. To respe'jt the rights of property in 
others, to fulfil the obligations correlative to those rights, is 
one thing; to make a good use of property, to be justly 
generous and generously just in giving and re^'eiving, is 
another, and that may properly be treated as a special kind 
of virtue which appears in the duly blended prudence, equity, 
and generosity of the ideal man of business. Another special 
kind will be that which appears in family relations ; where 
indeed that merely negative observance of right, which in 
other relations can be distinguished from the positive ful- 
filment of moral duties, becomes unmeaning. As we have 
seen, there are certain aggravations and perpetuations of 
wrong from which husband or wife or children can be pro- 
tected by law, but the fuitilment of the claims which arise 
out of the marriage-tie requires a virtuous will in the active 
and positive sense — a will governed by unselfish interests — on 
the part of those concerned. 

260. What is called ‘ moral sentiment ’ is merely a 
weaker form of that interest in social well-being which, 
when wrought into a man’s habits and strong enough to 
determine action, we cu.U virtue. So far as this interest is 
brought into play on the mere survey of action, and serves 
merely to determine an approbation or disapprobation, it is 
called moral sentiment. The forms of moral sentiment 
accordingly should be classified on some principle as forms 
of virtue, i.e. with relation to the social functions to which 
they correspond. 

261. For the convenience of analysis, wo may treat the 
obligations correlative to rights, obligations which it is the 
proper office of law to enforce, apart from moral duties 
and from the virtues which are tendencic^s to fulfil those 
duties. I am properly obliged to those actions and forbear- 
ances which are necessary to the general freedom, necessary 
if each is not to interfere with the realisation of another’s 
will. My duty is to be interested positively in my neigh- 
bour’s well-being. And it is important to understand that, 
while the enforcement of obligations is possible, that of 
moral duties is impossible. But the establishment of obli- 
gations by law or authoritative custom, and the gradual 
recognition of moral dutie8,«have not been separate processes. 
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They Ijave gone on togf^lier in the history of man. ^ The 
growth of the institution* by whicli more complete ^quality 
of rights is gradually seerV^d to a wider range of persons, 
and of those interests in \^irions forms of social well-bei’ig 
by which the will is moralised, have been related to ejoch 
other as ^the outer and inner sid^ of the same spirlciial 
development, though at a certain stage of reflection iu comes 
to be discovered that the agency of force, by whioii the rights 
are maintained, is ineffectual for eliciting the moral interests. 
The result of the twofold process has been the creation of 
the actual content of morality; the articulation of the 
indefinite consciousness that there is something that should 
be — a true well-being to be aimed at other than any pleasure 
or succession of pleasures — into the sentiments* and interests 
which form an ‘enlightened conscience.’ It is thus that 
when the highest stage of reflective morality is reached, and 
upon interests in this or that mode of social good there 
supervenes an interest in an ideal of goodness, that ideal 
has already a definite filling; and the man who pursues duty 
for duty’s sake, who does good for the sake of being good or 
in order to realise an idea of perfection, is at no loss to say 
what ill particular his duty is, or by what purHcular mothocU 
the perfection of character is to be approached. 
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